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HALF MOUNTING NECESSARIES TO NATIVE 
REGIMENTS. 


Note. —This paper was drawn up Vith the idea of its being forwarded to 
Head-Quarters ; some obstacles, not worth combating, occurring in the channel 
of transmission, it appears in the U. S. J. - 

The present system of supplying half mqpnting necessaries to re¬ 
giments of native infantry, appears to be susceptible of considerable 
improvement: but, as this must be sanctioned by authority, the fol-^ 
lowing remarks are respectfully submitted for the consideration of 

m 

(Jie Head of the Army. 

The only articles of equipment furnished at the native soldier’s 
expence that cai^iot be made up with facility at every station in 
the army are as follows: 

• Cap, 9 
Great Coat, 

Knapsack. 

The linen dresses are W course 5nade ne& # for each recruit. 

* The returns furnished to Head-Quarters in 1834, (to which I have 
not access) would doubtless shew a great difference in the prime cost 
and estimated duration (A these articles, and, consequently, of expence 
to the men of different regiments. I can state that the price of caps 
varies from three rupees four annas to four rupees four annaB: of 
knapsacks^rom one rupee ten annas to two rupees two annas: and 
df great coats, perhaps in greater proportion^ the quality of these last 
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also differs from the coarsest country blanket to very good broad 
cloti; bne pf the latter should with care outlast nearly two ^f^he 
former. 

In the 

sionedand privates for the last seven years,during which they have been 
supplied with each of the articles enumerated, were as follows, viz. 


.>■ ' s' 


— regiment native infantry the deductions from non commis- 


Co.’s Rs. as. p. 

1S30 ,, 4 1 G ‘for caps and breast-plates. 

1831 „ 1 12 6 for knapsacks. 

1832 „ 0 0 0 

1833 „ 0 0 0 

1834 „ 0 0,0 

183.7 „ 5 5 0 (Sa. Rs ) for great coats. 

1836 „ 6 2 0 for repairing caps. 

Total. 11 5 0 , 


or an average of one rupee ten annas, nearly, per annum; whereas 
the whole deductions formerly made (and still authori>.ed if required) 
would amount to Co’s Rs. thirty-five for the same period: as it is not 
probable that any deductions will be necessary during the ensuing 
year, 1837, the average tor the eight years consecutive will be still 
lo\ve.\ 

r 

The regulated mode of supplying recruits is by the quarte master 
of the regiment purchasing the half mounting of casuals: this mode 
is both inefficient and objectionable: incfiicicut, because accidents, by 
which equipmeqls are stolen, lost, burnt or spoiled, constantly reduce 
the number of each article below the complement of the corps; and 
objectionable in so far as it renders Hie charges to recruits unequal 
one squad being equipped with old half-worn articles at a reduced 
price, while another are called upon to pay much higher for new ones, 
and are at the same-time liable, a year or two after, to incur fresh ex¬ 
pence should a complete supply be deemed requisite for the corps 
large. 

It is inconvenient also in another respect:—a lien the—regiment 
native infantry marched for the relief in I83l.it was twenty-four 
men short ot its complement: and many casualties* occurred cn 
route : had it not proved necessary, from the numbers tyf sick and 

absentees, to have six cads for spare arms, which allowed most ot the 

- - * 
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spare equipments also to be carried gratis, their cost, when served 
out increased by the expence of a land carriage of 700 miles, # would 
halPfar exceeded their real value (having been years in wear): 
the great coats of thiFcorps had been condemned : but had they been 
neady new, the great coats of casualties coi^n not absolutely have 
been brought on in good preservation in such numbers during a 
march of tlTree months’ duration. 

To remedy tjiesc inconveniences and defects, it appears that Govern¬ 
ment should establish contractors, under proper securities, at the prin¬ 
cipal central stations of the Army, who shall comply at fixed prices 
with the indents of Quarter Masters <*'IJegiineuts within their circle : 
the expcnccs of carriage to out stations (which may be reduced by 
the contractors keeping depots at convenient minor posts) being 
home by the corps supplied* Indents to specify the sizes of caps 
and great dbals requi«:d, particularly of the former, on the well or 
ill-fitting of which, the appearance:, not to say comfort, of the soldier 
under arms so much depends w 

Recruits being thus supplied with entirely ngw equipments, the 
simultaneous renewal of the whole of any •one article, for the entire 
corps would become unnecessary : the disability, of necessaries of 
each man would depend upon bis own care of them, or otherwise ^ 
the slovenly soldier would know that if he be careless, and lose or* 
fPJioil any article it will be immediately indented for at full cost, and 
that the substitution of ail old or inferior article will not be allowed : 
and there would no longer be £>0 or GO men shabbily equipped, as is 
too frequently the case at present, after caps. &c. have been fropi 2 to 
4 years in wear., , 

9 

Although it is not intended to prohibit the purchase of really 
good half-mounting from good then discharged or invalided, yet 
the increased difficulty V disposing of suPl? property vifould unques¬ 
tionably enhance the severity of compulsory dismissal by a court- 
martial in such cases a forfeiture of all pay actually due would be 

• 

* Subject to survey he fore despnti li only, except in special cases of great injury 
occurring on the mad from careless packing. 

+ The delinquent probably receives ten rupees for bis equipments besides his 
arrears; making twenty rupees perhaps to return home with: whereas it would 
break his hiaart almost to find his traps absolutely unsaleable and a dead loss to him. 
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a wholesome mulcte upon the delinquent, aud if given to a regimental 
fund, of use in improving the appearance ot the regiment. 

In fixing upon a pattern great coat the blanket should be 
abolished: it soon becomes saturated with wet, wears thin; if lined 
with ‘ kurwa’ it soils * * he accoutrements, and unless lined becomes 
thread-bare and shabby : it is extremely cumbrous to carry, being so 
bulky when rolled up: and is less durable than the coat ot broad 
cloth. The cost, however, of a really good coat of the latter mate¬ 
rial exceeds theffivc rupees allowed to be deducted in any one year . 
In His Majesty's thirty-eighth foot the cost was nine rupees; the coat 
would last on an average seven”to eight years, and by giving the 
compensation of three rupees, six annas, six pie, for one pair of cloth 
pantaloons during the period, the price could be defrayed without 
exceeding the authoiised deduction for that year. 

A better plan would be to deduct regularly one rupee eight annas 
per man in years when no other deduction is required ; these sums 
ould remain in the pay master’s hands, and, in years w hen great coats 
were fnadc up, couJd he drawn upon aided by the full stoppage of 
five rupees for that year, to defray the expcncc, sums surplus to re¬ 
main at each man’s credit and to be accounted for with other arrears 
to Casuals. The cloth for these coats should be imported by Govern¬ 
ment to ensure its being of good quality and uniform for the whole 
army, and be made over to the established contractors to be made up 
as required : at present a corps near the presidency picks lip cloth by 
a chance opportunity, w hich, a year or (nohence, at remoter stations, 
cannot be matched to replace coats lost by accident or destroyed. 

In event oftbe contract system being adopted it is'highlv necessary 
that a certain weight be specified for the caps supplied. The native 
of India is accustomed to the lightest possible covering for the head, 
and it is a guat aggravatku of his other encumbrances to be forced 
to perform long marches with a cap weighing two pounds. 1 have < 
seen caps above two pounds and a quarter. 

In some Regiments a second cap without ornaments is allowed 
for fatigue duties, but this greatly encreases the baggage of a corps 
when moving; and the dress cap is liable to be destroyed by insects 
during the absence of a company on detachment: a forage or 


entwlly 
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° Kilmarnock” cap as worn in European Regiments would be an 
improvement, being easily carried ; but perhaps limiting the weight of 
Undress cap to Co.’s Rs. 60 (about lb. I would be still preferable 

This may be done by dispensing with the treaty upper rim of brass 
novf worn, and substituting a glazed crown and edging: a neat cap 
of this kind, to last 5 years, may be made for 3£ rupees, and all 
ornaments, scales, &c. included, would weigh lighter than the above 
limit. 4 

The cap is the article in which the native army is most faulty: 
having no peaks the men require mo%* particularly to be well fitted : 
and it is impossible to prevent a ipan constantly shifting his cap upon 
his head so long as it is made so heavy and inconvenient as in many 
regiments at present. 

As connected with* the object of dress it may not be irrelevant to 
remark that the practice of giving iuvalids their last clothing might be 
advantageously discontinued. In most cases^i very trifling compete 
sation, a rupee even, would be preferred by the individuals, ho are 
always glad to sell their clothing for a very low price ; whereas the 
clothing, if given to the corps, would be extreipely valuable and 
useful for recruits, or, if not so required, for men whose coats, &q* 
have been burnt or destroyed without fault on their part and the’ 

•expence of bounty clothing to recruits would be avoided by the state. 

v 

UTIUS. 

1*. S. While on this subject it is as well to mention that the drum¬ 
mers’ caps are supplied on a bad system ; 2 Rs. 8 ans. are allowed 
biennially, a sum inadequate It) supply a decent head dress : the con- 
sgquence is, that corps in the vicinity of European Regiments purchase 
half worn caps of the soldiers, which, with an alteration of the number 

* f 0 % • « 

on the plate, equip their drummers: if the 2-8 were given as money 
1 compensation every second year to the drummer, and the mau put 
under stoppages like the sepoys for the price of a good cap, he would 
get a handsome one to last 5 or 6 years, and be a gainer into the 
'bargain. 

* The Kiig’i Regiments forbid any motto or device beyond the mere number of 
a the corps d^pearing on the men’s caps. 
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“ OCR CORPS," AS IT WAS. 


(Introductory.) 


4 We love the plny-ft Jnre of our eaily days.* 

A k Cawpcr'i Tirocinium . * 

I have heard it stated some where that the tranquil enjoyments of 
old age are far more productive of real gratification than the more 
busy and exciting pleasures of our youth. When the ^remark first 
came before me A struck me as idle «.ud unmeaning: but I am begin¬ 
ning everv day to find the truth of the observation. In mv comforta- 
ble easy chair, placidly putting a*.*ay at my hookah, which nothing 
has induced me, thank heaven, to discard, 1 now leisurely and so¬ 
berly while awav my silent hours :—and if inv fancy hath long since 


forborne to conjure up the once bright dreamy aspirations of youth, 
if the worldly future befote me seems less fair—less glowiugl'v brilliant 
than that which in former davs used io dazzle and too often disap¬ 
point me still I have many consolations and enjoyments before 
untlmught of, or. at all events, in earlier days, altogether unappreci- 

u 

ated, Amongst the number once unknown I ha ,r e to boast of the 
quiet pleasures of a calm retrospect, the recollections of old friends, 
and of many happy moments passed in their society, moments which 
J now can, indeed, prize. The abrupt and unpleasing portions of the 
pictmes, wherein they moved, which once stood out daringly and at 
times offensively, have long since mellowed into tenderness and drea¬ 
ry indistinctness. Time has compassionately blended the whole into 
one seeming softness and harmony. Yes, there is at length a retiring 
and sliabod v veil over the failure-* and lruihics, w hich once might 

4- t ° 

temporarily have disgusted me, and the entire retrospect now rises up 
in peaceful reminiscence,—subdued and tender and in tone. 

If I have now less to hope for in tfiis sublunary world,—l have less 

. « > **0 i}, a ^ m 4 

to fear within it. The bold, unsteady longings, of <m earlier day, no 
longer busy, or busy only to harass and disturb me. The delights 
of the field have given way to more domestic and sedentary enjoy¬ 
ments. My Joe Mauton with its ancient flint cock no longer leads me 
toiling along the imperfect ridges of swampy paddy fields,—snipe 
shooting has long since been surrendered up to younger and far less 
cautious encounterers of the climate:—nor does the wild and untamed 
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breed of £he country horse which I once delighted to possess, partly 
that I gave less for it, but more that 1 affected to love it, for its 
very vice and wickedness, now put my neck in daily jeopardy^ 

I have given up enacting the rough-rider over ploughed kates and the 
open midaun. The dun and fierce Kattcwai^Jras yielded way to the 
ambling Arab; and even the latter is often left tube quietly led 
around my compound, while its now portly owner may be seen to 
loll placidly and luxuriously in his evening buggy. 

It is true 1 have some drawbacks to my pears of mind, some 
slight inroads upon my serenity. There is a growing corpulency of 
figure, with sundry ungracious and* very unbecoming indications of 
au abdomidnl increase, which nat even the repressing of vastly in¬ 
genious riding belts or other fitting contrivances cau effectually con 
ccal, Mv whiskers have long since disappeared, bit by hit, inch by 
inch, haif by hair, m it became necessary to thin them or to curtail 
their lower limits as the gre y Stairs unaccountably and prematurely 
introduced their frosty spiinkling amid these formerly well cherisdi- 
ed adornments of my now bronzed check* The cheek itgclf lias 
sallow ed o'er, and ‘ les premiers rides'havc for some time advanced from 
their sligluly indicated symptoms of attack into down right wrinkles 
and deeply indented furrows. There is more, too, than a mere in¬ 
cipient baldness upon my brow, it is in vain of late (hat 1 coax inj 
• the thin and straggling side locks to ‘ do duty’ on the crown of the 
head, in the hope of concealing the too evident bareness of that unhap¬ 
py region. Age, inexorable age, is fast stealing up hi me, and setting 
his decaying stamp upon my person; and this, at a period, when the 
mind itself, though sturdy and leisurely, preparin’ aiM adapting 
itself for the change, is not Jet quite disposed to admit the rcasoua- 
Jblencss of so very fast a realization of what people denominate 

Going jlnii'ii fhe t lJill.' 

Nor is this all. If my present rank and slamling are now duly ap¬ 
preciated by myself, if the solid benefits of increasing pay and a 
higher position are daily obtruding themselves on my own notice, 
they are not so fully understood or attended to by many of our re¬ 
cently joined youngsters. Certain of them not only refuse to laugh 
at most admirable jokes of iniuc,—jokes which are truly excellent and 
have proved their excellency by their sojourning in our regiment for 
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the last thirty yearsbut they attempt, forsooth, to quiz and play 
upon * mine ancient’ as they facetiously i-.tve ventured to call ine. 
They take, too many a sly advantage at the mess of my manifest 
good humour and placidity. Then there is a whipper-snapper of an 
adjutant who is perfectly an fait, they tell me, at Torrens and his new 
system, and in vain do l essay before this personage, to introduce 
an eulogy on by gone days and on the drill and discipline of the old 
—th as I once knew it. He answers me with a sneer at Dundas, 
and the exploded nineteen, and asks if I am speaking of the good 
days of hair powder and pigtail, sepoys’ black belts, jungheers and 
blue puggerees ? Nay, I ant grieved to tell it, after a severe bilious 
attack a few years ago, a pert deputation of our juveniles—the eldest 
of whom was a cadet of 1818 only, came to me with a serious pro¬ 
position, that 1 should,— hear it ye heavens!— betake myself to the in¬ 
valids! They ha I the assurance to offer me some eight or ten 
thousand rupees for the accommodation of a step They did this 
but once, it is true : and they will not repeat the affront, i'll answer 
for it—but still they do look at me, when a little out of sorts, most 
significantly and annoyingly: and 1 hear, plague on the impudence 
of the young dogs, many a covert hint and inuendo anent blue pills 
and old B*’ngallec.s !—But they do not deeply distress me, l will say—• 
and I often love in my heart to hear them prattle on about the feats 
*of their ponies, and their over astonishing success with the pretty new 
spinsters of our station. Let them have their fun,poor lads > [ have seen, 
alas l how many of their comrades,—nay, of the parents themselves of 
not a few of them, silently pass away to the burial places of the 
many cantonments I hare resided in ! The race is not always to the 
swift, nor the prize to the young and vigorous. We are now in dif¬ 
ferent beats ; there is room yet for‘us all; and thanks to the waning 
old seniors who are now influential‘here and at home, there is little 
chance of the good things'of the seVvice finding their way from 
without the pale of the w»rn out antiquities of our army to be en¬ 
joyed now a days by the mere hale, the active, and the efficient. 

It is a precious long time since I joined our regiment; how long, 
1 need not exactly say, hut it was early in the present century and 
long era, its double figures or the first teens of it had hurried us into the 
stirring events of the expeditions to the Isle of France, to Java,*and th' 
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Nipal war. How well I remember the day. I had passed my ex 
animation at Barrasut, o' 1 ained 1200 rupees and a straighUcut and 
thrust regulation sword containing on the flap of the hilt, the me¬ 
morable words * rfonorary Reward, cadet company.’ I had equip¬ 
ped, myself in the China Bazar, at the well ktfown shop of * Jawing 
Jackhad engaged a 12 oared burlgerow to take me to the Station 
of ——pur and was possessed of two half chests of Hodgson’s pale ale, 
adozen of Madeira, and a dozen of brandy and gin in Dutch square hot- 
ties,—a glorious supply I I had been tracking up the tiver till my pati¬ 
ence was fairly exhausted. I had read over and over again in the boat 
Major Harriott’s Struggles througlf Lift;, Williamson’s Vade .Mecum 
and his Field sports of the East; had Hipped into Dunda.s, the Military 
Catechism, and James Military Dictionary, with Tom Jones, Peii- 
grine Fickle and other such bright luminaries of an Ensign’s Libra¬ 
ry of thafera, and at? last had contrived (with much difficulty, and 
1 must confess, in spite of my tiarasut passing in the languages, aud 
Gilchrist’s most admirably romanised system of mystifying Iliiulo^- 
tanee) to understan I from my servants, that^ we had arrived at a 
point of the river, which was only fifteqp coss from the station. 
They told me it might take five days to go up by the river, hut that 
if master would hire a Tattoo at the Serai, near which we lo^l 
arrived before noon, he would be. able to ride on to another Seiai « 

•there obtain a I resit Tattoo, ai.d reach his destination in the day. 

The jd m was excellent aud too inviting to he declined ! My 
new Gibson »md Peat’s saddle was forthwith unpacked, aud away 
went Ramjonec, my kitmutgar and factotum, tw look afie^ a hired 
fakeer’s pegasits, to convert me into a land traveller to my siatiou. 
He returned in due time with an announcement of his success. A 
Itltle long tailed piece of shaggy anatomy soon made its appeal ance 
at tlic ghaut, my saddle was adjusted qjkh the aid <*f a thick well 
doubled blanket,—and the next hour saw me, whip in hand, and 
spurs in active exercise, resolutely wending my way, in a sort of 
half amble, half apology for a canter, on the back o! a miniature 
up country post-nag. It would have been a rich studv lor a 
Ciuickhanks or a Rowlandson. 

As I was to reach by these means (though when I had little r.al- 

• ctfluted,) my destined military station, 1 had accoutred mvsvlf in 
^ " 
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' full fig.’ for the occasion. Tight pantaloons, shining long hessian 
boots, coatee with brimstone yellow facings, my head 6nrmounted 
with the most sensible portion of our then equipment,—a round hat 
having over it a full new bristling bearskin of ^comely dimensions. 
It was well I had this last piece of protective puncture on me ; for 
the sun was fearfully hot, and it took me hours to toil on under it, 
ere I had readied the expected half way Serai. 

But 1 gained ^little by a change of “cattle.—The new tattoo was 
the most obstinate of all created ponies. He would neither go for 
coaxing, or coercing. In vain I wasted on him the silken end of my 
new Crowlher, in vain I now fleshed on him a maiden pair of capital 
plated spurs ; it was even with me as with the worthy cockney who 
went to West Wickham ;—*Tho’ 1 vipt. and I vipt, and 1 vipt, I 
could’nt get the *orse out of a valle’—-and the resyit of all 
this very naturally was, that ] did qpt reach the cantonment until 
long after night fall. It was a clear starlight night, as I approach¬ 
ed the first signs and« indications of a military station, and my 
eyes were directed to all sides to make out, amid the indistinctness 
of tliehiim,—what kind a place I had fallen upon. It was at this 
moment that for the first time I asked myself, where in the name of 
wonder, I was to take up my abode ? I passed a bungalow or two, 

*and there were lights and table shades gleaming brightly and soci- 

> 

ally upon the outspread board, but not for me the evening repast, and 
1 began to think that although I had attained the dignity of a posted 
ensign, 1 was in sober reality cutting a very queer figure, thus shuf¬ 
fling awapinto a strange station upon a half dead tattoo, without the 
prospect of a roof to shelter, or‘a friend to wclcom& me. 1 saw a 
fouple of figures at an angle ofth6 road hard by, and they must have 
arrived at somewhat the same conclusion as myself, as to the queer 
appearance ofHhe stranger* before them ; forUiey suddenly came to 
a determination & a line of conduct rather uncomplimentary and un- 
pleasant for the said unfortunate stranger, whom they could little have 
imagined to be their new Ensign. 1 was roused from my reverie 
by the immediate result of all this—to wit—a couple of heavy thun¬ 
dering brickbats, one of which brushed my head within an inch of 
demolishing it, and the other took the poor poney in the flank, and as 
nearly brought him to the ground. ‘ Hulloo there !’ I roared out in an 1 
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agony of amazement, and in no little apprehension of a second volley; 

when 1 heard one of the voices exclaim—‘ Oh 1 the d-Mac’— 

the man’s got a uniform on—I see it plainly now.' ‘ Who are you?’ 
I angrily enquired, endeavouring to stir up my Pegasus to move on 
towards my apartments. They both came forward, however, with an 
apology, and the moment their voices plainly reached me—‘ What 
Mac’—1 exclaimed to one of them, are you here; and is this tho 
reception you give your old friend ?—what the deuce were you pelting 


4 Why pelting a bailiff,—for we took you for no other! Wlut in 
the name of all that’s amusing, Inings you here on that article?’ 
said my friend—for such he wa9?and as well as his companion—an 
old llarasut acquaintance of mine doi^g duty, it appears, with our 
corps. Most cordially and thankfully did i return them heart’s 
greeting?—and right glad was 1 to go home with them to their little 
bungalow, when a bottle of Pfle Ale, the fag end of a cold joint, and 
a good welcome made rue forget my late toil and wearisome trjp 
from my boats ; and after a jolly carouse, such as ensigns pnly can 
participate in and truly relish, I was furnished with a snug char- 
poy for the night, and I soon found myself in one of youth’s best privi¬ 
leges and enjoyments, a sound and stirless slumber. 

The next morning I was to report myself, as my companions in¬ 
structed me, to the adjutant who would take me to the colonel, and 
then round the corps itself. But this is to be matter for other 
lucubrations; and in a future paper, I shall introduce the reader 
at the same time witli myself, to ‘ our corps as it vfas.’ S jpiy . of the 
worthy gents then present # were strange characters, as I doubt not 
will he admitted when f have brought my reader to be a little better 
acquainted with them. 
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I SKETCH OF THE INDIAN NAVY. 

[A* it «ioo<l in flip year l°34, c anti mini up t» tlit- .tri iv.il of Sir.Cli’u lot M.il- ulm; itb 

■in iiu mint ni Ui.it servin' at the present time : O roller, ls<o.J 

• « 

PfttFACt: —From tin* mateiiii|i !u wliirli I have had access I might 
easily have compiled mat.tr Millici* lit to 111! a largo volurnl ; hut my 
object is to make this sketch interesting to the general rentier who ml) 
take hut little intenst in accounts 6‘ the ait.W’k and de'tat of 
miserable pirates. 

I have therefore thought'll best to curtail the sketch »s nnn !i as 
possible; this I hope will pl-atl mv ,cxc.U'0 with those who take a 
deep intetest in the service for publishing such a meagre account of it. 

Perhaps at some future period I may ho induced, as was at first 
mv intention, to write a hriet history of tiro service, but i.o 'r.iu? me.m 
time as works uf such character as “ Montgomery Marlin's Asm” 
contain such imperfect accounts of the Indian Navy. evidently from 
want ill information on the subject, 1 think it is time to step forth an 
tell the world that instead o* declining, as he si ites it to he. the serviced 
is in full strength and vigour 


- introduction. 

The Bombay Mminc or Indian Navy is the. oldest branch 
ot the llon’hle Company’s service in India. It was created 
for (he suppression of piracy on the coast of Malabar, at a time when 
the Pirates threatened every merchant vessel that appeared on the 
constant! even had the audacity to attack vessels in the 1,‘oinbay harbour. 

As the British power e\tended, piiarv on a large scale gradually 
ceased on the western side of Indiaj hut it ceased there to re-ap- 
ptar with renewed vigour i.n the Gtdf of Persia. Various acts of 
piracy having been committed on our tiading vessels, the Biitish 
flag insulted, its officers beaten, and its vessels of war attacked, the — 
Government of India, after incurring an enormous expence in the 
fitting out of two expeditious tor the destruction of the strong holds 
of these marauders, found that the only method of keeping them 
in subjection was to maintain a strong force in the Gulf, and this has 
ever since continued to be the principal duty of the Indian Navy. 
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A SKETCH OF THE INDIAN NAVY. 

Passing over the dark period of the history of the Marine, we shall 
1 1 eat at. once of its ronsti'utimi and strength »t the commencement 
of I lie Burmese War, before Martial Law was introduced, before the 
late reforms were carr ird into elTeet, and before a Captain in the 
Koval Now was sent out as its superintendant or Commander-in* 
Cl. of. 


•Ill:; INDIAN N VVY IN 1824. 

The follow ?ng is*a list of thc*Hon'lilo Company’s Marine as it stood 
in the eailv part ot l8'21. 


Names of Vessels. 


Aurora. 



# ! . t rew. 

Guns. I- 

• I Europ. IXativc. 


- 10 18 
‘ 4 12 


. , • L. . 10 18 

Antelope. prig 188 0 ^ 


Benares.Ship 250 

Hastings. L*’rig 517 

Mercury. Ship 185 

Nautilus. Brig 185 

Psyche. Btig 180 

Prince of Wales. 


Teign mouth. 

If 

Ternate. 

Vestal.V .. 

Discovy. Surv.Vessel 
fjalimmis, Pilot Bri<i 
Ernaad, Transport.. 


250 1G p 

is 

>“'l ", 


is :," 2 18 


hist of the officers 
yy at the sam ? period 

Sy Capts. Senior 11 

50 ,, Junior 12 

4G Lieuts. Senior 

4G ,, Junior 22 

50 Midshipmen 36 
GG 


12 

o 

2 

1 


Having* shewn the strength of the Marine in 1821, it would be 
superfluous to enter into details. I shall theiefore when 1 crime to 
a description of the sendee as it now exists, point out the different 
changes that have been effected since the period of which we write. 

The command of the Marine was then, as now, vested in the Buper- 
intendaflt, who had the civil rank of rear admiral. The internal 
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economy of tiie service was regulated by him and he also, with the 
aid of the Marine Board of which he was president, audited the 
expenditure of the service. This board, which was composed of the 
Superintendant, Master Attandaut and Boatmaster, existed till 1830, 
when it was dissolved by order of the Hou'blc Company of Direc¬ 
tors. 

At this time, and until the introductim of Martial Law^ the service 
was governed by a set of laws or regulations termed the • Penal Code,’ 
and all offenders were tried by a Cb'urt of Enquiry and sentence 
awarded agreeably to its provisions. Tradition says, that the penal¬ 
ties inflicted by this system were more severe than they have been 
since the introduction of Martial Law. I may here anticipate the 
order of events to state that, since the extension of Martial Law to 
the Indian Navy, and since Sir Charles Malcolm has assumed the 
superiutendance, trials have been of rare occurrence, while, under 
former superintendants, the yearly average was 4, a great number 
for such a small service. 

The-following extracts from the code will shew that its penalties 
were sufficiently severe (v"le penal code, art. xix ) f Every captaiu or 
other officer in command of a cruizer, who shall behave in a cruel, 
tyrannical or oppressive manner shall be suspended from rank and 
pay, and be recommended to the Honorable Court of Directors for 
dismissal ; or incur such other punishment as llic Honorable the 
Governor in Council shall be pleased to impose.’ (Article xx.) ‘If 
any captain or other officer of a cruizer shall presume to make any 
false, malicious, or frivolous accusation against his superior office™, 
or shall encourage any other officer or person to mid'c such accusa¬ 
tion, he shall, on conviction thereof, be suspended from rank and 
pay, and be recommended to the Honorable Court of Directors for 
dismissal; or otherwise iu^ur such punishment as the Honorable the 
Governor in Council &hall be pleased to impose’. 

Unfortunately, the Marine, before 1828, had been ruled by a series 
of superintendants who, having been trained in the Honorable Com¬ 
pany’s Merchant service, notwithstanding the great ability for which 
most of them are famed, were but ill qualified to encourage * esprit 
de corps,” without which a naval or military body caunot be efficient 
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or even respectable. Having no naval rank, they were considered 
as civilians by the officers of the service, who could but ill bnook the 
rule of a merchant captain ; added to this an ancient jealousy had 
existed between the Honorable Company’s Marine aud Merchant 
sendees, which no doubt tended to increase the dislike on both sides, 
and thus ^in the words of Captain Cogan, in a report which he drew 
up to present to the Governor General ot India,) while the zealous 
lie-tds of II. M. Navy were constantly introducing improvements into 
that service, the Marine was allowed to remain in s au unimproved 
condition, and instead of receiving a part of the improvements ot the 
age, it was allowed to retrograde and decline. 


Pay and Allowance of tie' Officers in 1834. 


Rank. 


Captain, Senior. 

,, Junior. 

Lieutenant, Senior. 

„ in Command, 
Lieutenant, Junior.. .. 

Midshipmen. 

Clerks. 


Pay. 

Allow¬ 

ance. 

240 

300 

180 

180 

410 

SI 

110 

90 

70 

99 

• 30 


30 

* 

9t 


Total. 


540 
3G0 
110 
. 200 
•70 
30 
30 


But although the pay of the senior captains was only 540 rupee^ 
per month, by the perquisites derived from victualling the crew,&c.,&c. 
"their allowances in those days might be fairly estimated at 1,000 
rupees per month and so in proportion throughout the other grades. 


By a comparison of the pay of the officers of the Marine in 1824 
with that of 1836 a great increase is observable. It is assesMi, how¬ 
ever, that their condition in lS'Jl was better than at the present time, 
fgr in addition to the numerous staff appointments to which they were 
eligible, batta and other allowaifbes were then dealt out with no 
sparing hand. 

At the commencement of the Burmese War several of the vessels 
belonging to the Marine were sent to join H- M. Fleet and acted in 
concert with it against the enemy. Their fitness tor warlike pur¬ 
poses is described by Captain Marryatt of tbe Royal Navy, who 
having served in the same squadron was well qualified to judge of 
. their merits. It does not appear that the captains' account is at all 
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exaggerated, for the late lamen'ed Lieut. *** of the Indian Nary, 
than wlynn none was better able to form an opinion on the subject, 
has confirmed to me the statement. Captain Marry alt says, 

* The merchant ships of the Company are men of war, the men of 
war of the Company are—what shall I call them? By their right 
names they are all Bombay Marine, bat let me at once ass,ert, in ap¬ 
plying their own name to them as a reproach, that the officers com¬ 
manding 1 them are not included in the stigma. 1 have served with 

o * “ ,| 

them, and have pleasure in stating that, taking the average, the ves¬ 
sels are as well officered as those in our own service. But ht us de¬ 
scribe the vessels and their crew's. Most of 1 lie vessels are smaller 


in scantling than the run don ii (ami constantly going down) t.n 
gun brigs in our sort ice, built for alight draft of walet i'as '.lay 
were originally intended to act against the pinhs, w h eh urcasiou- 

^ ' (I 

ally infest the IndianS ’as) and unfit to runlcin'i wit! 1 anv thing like 
a lieavy sea —Many of them ;uc pieiced for and arlti JU earn from 
fourteen to sixteen guns, but, as clK-c! ive lig'.ring w-m-Is, ought not 
to have’been pierced for more loan eight. I hat <■ no lie-i 1 . .I'ion in 
asserting that an Engli-h Cutter is a mulch for an\ of them, and a 
French Privdtcer lias before now proved that she was superior. The 
crews arc composed ol a small proportion of Knglish seamen, a 
small propoition of Portuguese seacunnies, a proportion of la-cars 
and a proportion of Hindoo Bombay Marines. It rtquires two or 
three languages to carry on the duty ; customs, religions, provisions, 
all different, ami all living and messing separa'e. How is it possible, 
that an^officcrs nun discipline a ship's company of this incongruous 
description, so as to make them ‘pull well together’. In short, the 
vessels arid the crews arc equally contemptible, and the offieeie in 
cases of difficulty must be sacrificed to the pride and meanness ol 
the Company. My reason for taking notice of the ‘ Bombay Ma¬ 
rine* arises from an oVder lately promulgated, in which (lie officers 
of this service were to take rank and precedence with those of the 


Navy Now, as tar as the officers themselves are coneermd, so lar 
from having any objection to it, 1 wish lor their own mtrils and the 
good will that 1 hear them, ihat they were incorporated info nur 
navy list|; but as long as they command vessels of the above descrip¬ 
tion, in the event of a war, I will put a case to proi c the aOsunirU 
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and danger which may result. There is not one vessel at this pre¬ 
sent time in their service which would not be sunk, by one *well di¬ 
rected broadside from a large frigate, yet, as many of their officers 
are of long standing, it is very probable that a squadron of English 
frigates may fall in with one of these vessels, the captain of which 
would be authorized by his seniority to take the command of the 
whole of them ; we will suppose this squadron falls in with the enemy 
of equal or stq>erior force,—cqp the officer in command lead on to the 
attack ■’ If so he w*U be sent down at the first broad&de. If he does 
not, from whom are the orders to proceed during the action ? The 

consequences would be as injurious dh th% arrangement is ridiculous.’ 

• 

* The charter of the East India Company will soon expire ; and, if 
it is to be renewed, the country ought to have some indemnification 
for the tjjree millions whieh this colony or conquest (which you 
please) annually draws from it., Now there is one point which de¬ 
serves consideration, the constitutional protection of all property is 
by the nation, and as a naval force is requifed in India, that force 
should be supplied by the armaments of the natiofi at the expcnce of 
the Company. I have already proved that the Bombay Marine is a 
useless and incompetent service ; let it be abolished altogether and 
men of war sent out to supply their place. It is important that our* 
navy should be employed in time of peace, and our officers gain that 
practical knowledge without which the theoretical is useless. Was 
this insisted upon, a considerable force would be actively employed, 
at no expence to the country, and many officers become valuable who 
now are remaining inactive and forgetting what previous k«0Wledge 
they may have acquired of theis national duties.’ 

But although the vessels that then composed the strength of the 
Marine were of a wretched desenption, Captain Marryatt, as we 
have seen, as well as the History"of India, make* honorable mention 
of the gallant conduct of the officers of the serrice, who, in every ac¬ 
tion in which they have been engaged, have shewn the daring spirit 
of British seamen, and even with their limited means have chased the 
pirates off the seas which they are paid to protect. 

A new jind more fortunate era dawned on the Marine towards the 
close of the administration of the Honorable Mountstuart Elphin- 

t 

• D 
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stone, who, throughout the whole period of his Government, took a 
warm interest in the advancement of the service. Representations 
were made by him to the Honorable Court which induced it to ap¬ 
point a Captain of H. M.’s Navy to the office of superintendent and 
also to apply to H. M.'s Government to extend martial law to ^ the 
service. 

In June, 1828 Sir Charles Malcolm, a Captain in H.,M.’s Navy of 
thirty years standing, arrived in Bombay to fill tne appointment of 
superintendant; and in the following year His Majesty was pleased (o 
extend martial law to the service, and to order that the officers should 
rank with those of the Royal Navy.i 

The arrival of Sir Charles “Malcolm was hailed as a happy omen. 
The officers saw in his appointment a bright presage of the interest 
which the Honorable Court would, in future, take in the advancement 
of the service, and of the rapid improvement that was likely to be 
made under such a superintendence. 

No superintendent had, or it is probable ever will have, such an 
opportunity of improving the service as Sir Charles Malcolm. In 
his brother Sir John, the Governor of Bombay,— who may with truth 
be called the best friend tne marine ever had,—Sir Charles found one 
not only willing to do every thing in his power towards its advance 
ment, but also an able and efficient pleader of its cause with the 
Honorable Court Through their representations, although the Court 
insisted on the abolition of the Marine Board, and a variety of other 
appointments held by the officers, the condition of the service was im¬ 
proved—the pay of the junior officers increased, and a variety of 
grievances removed of which the service had formerly complained. 

Improvements were nointroduced into every department; as far 
as practicable, the service was made to assimilate with II. M.'s Navy, 
and a Commissariat, which then could scarcely be said to exist, was 
speedily organized. Were I to go on noticing one by one, the al¬ 
terations made by Sir C harles Malcolm, my labour would be increas¬ 
ed to an enormous extent; I shall therefore content myself with no. 
ticing, under different heads, the principal improvements effected by 
him. 
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Scarcely had he arrived, when a spirit of zeal was infused 
throughout the service ; for, active and zealous himself, he possessed 
the rare ability of imparting those qualities to others. His attention 
was not exclusively confined to the discipline and improvements of 
the vessels of war, but even descended to minor objects; among 
others 1 may mention the state of the dress of the officers, as illustra¬ 
tive of what his predecessors had left for him to perform. As no 
regular supples were sent from Europe, lieutenants were obliged 
occasionally to weal' the cocked hats and epaulettes «of an admiral, 
and the captains permitted to appear in the trappings of a lieute¬ 
nant—anomalies which former superintendents might easily have re¬ 
medied. , 

Trifling as legislation for dress may Appear, I question whether 
any thing adds more to the respectability of a service in the eyes of 
the public, than attention to the appearance of the outward man. It 
is true Major Dunsterville, the late Army Agent for clothing, retard¬ 
ed considerably this reformation, j^y ordering from England buttons 
sufficiently large to have served, in case of necessity, the ofdinary 
purpose of trying pans ; but that and every other obstacle to im¬ 
provement were speedily removed. 

At this time, (1828) the merchant ships in Bombay Harbour,* 
the head quarters of the Company's Navy, were not prohibited from 
using the distinctive pendants and other flags of men of war, the 
wearing of which is only permitted to vessels of H- M.’s and the 
I. Navy. The display of these llags and pendants by merchant 
sltips being contrary to an order iu Council, GovernmenWEhought 
fit to prohibit their continuing to do so. 
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THE INDIAN NAVT IN 1836. 


A list of the Vessels of War belonging to the Indian Nang exclusive of 

Pattimars, October 1836. 


Names of Vessels. 


Amherst.i. 

Coote. 

c 

Clive..... 

Elphinstone., 

Euphrates ... . 

Tigris. 

Hugh Lindsay. 

Benares, Surveying..... 

Palinurus ditto...... 

Taptee. 

Hastings. 

Shannon. 

Royal Tiger.. 

Margaret. 

Nerbudda. 



Ton¬ 

No. and 

Crew. 

o ft 

description 




nage 



33 

i- 

of Guns. 

Europe 

Native. 

Ship 

429 

16 

2 

3?1 

9. 

P- 

63 

81 

ditto 

420 

16 

32 1 

P. 

63 

81 


2 

9 




ditto 

420 

16 

2 

32] 

Q 

l p - 

63 

81 

ditto 

399 

16 

2 

32 

2 


63 

81 

Brig 

255 

10 

1 

181 
12 j 

f p - 

36 

54 

ditto 

258 


18 1 
12 J 

i p - 

36 

54 

Stm. 

411 



21 

38 

Ship 

250 




42 

53 

Bhg 

192 




25 

45 

ditto 

185 

2 

12 

P. 

5 

47 

Hul. 

567 




8 

18 

Sch. 

SO 

4 

6 

P. 

4 

12 

ditto 

100 

2 

2 

12 J p 

4 \ 

13 

13 

Cutt 

60 

2 

4 

P.l 

1 

20 

ditto 

50 

2 

3 

H 

3 

22 . 




Total 


700 


These vessels, with the exception of the Benares, have been built 
since 1"G23, but unlike the vessels which existed in the service at that 
time, they may with justice be said tc be the finest vessels of their 
class in existence. They are built of teak and copper fastened, on 
plans sent out from England, and no expence has been spared in their 
construction. 11 * ■ 


The sloops still carry the old thirty-two pound carrooades, but the 
superintendent has lately recommended to Government to order Out 
for them guns of more approved construction. 

The ten gun brigs carry Sir Alexander Dickson’s long shorts or 
medium guns—a description of gun which is considered to *be admi¬ 
rably adapted to small vessels of war. 
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List of the officers of the Indian Navy, October 1836. 


Captains.* . 7 

Commanders . 12 

Lieutenants. 46 

Midshipmen. 43 

Pursers . 12 

Captain’s Qlerlcs. 6 


Manning of the Honorable Company's vessels of war, officers 
• # emit crews. 

The officers of the Indian Nary are, at an early age, sent out from 
England to join the service ; they thy® become inured to the climate, 
and acquire a knowledge of the language and customs of the natives 
which, in after life, qualifies them fur the transaction of political 
business with the Arab and other duel's, without outraging their 
feelings, qt compromising the Government whom they serve. They 
rise by seniority, and, after a service in India of twenty-one years, are 
entitled to the pension of the rank they may have attained. 

Europeans. —The European seamen who serve in the Indiaji Navy 
are raised in Bombay from the discharged crews of English mer¬ 
chant vessels. They receive bounty for three or five years (general¬ 
ly three years) and at the end of that time either receive another 
bounty, or are discharged the service. * 

• Formerly it was difficult to obtain seamen in sufficient numbers to 
man the vessels of war, but since the renewal of the Company’s 
charter, and the consequent removal of certain restrictions respect¬ 
ing Europeans, seamen have been easily obtained. , 

Lascars. —Tiiis is a subject on »luch 1 might fill many sheets of 
paper, but I shall be as brief as possible. 

m One of the first defects, to the aemedy of which the attention of Sir 
Charles Malcolm was* directed* was tha •system of raising Lascar 
crews. These men, as had been their custom from time immemorial, 
would only enter for one cruize, which generally lasted about eight 
months. To remedy the system of constant change, which deprived 
a vessel of her crew shortly after the officers had sufficiently exercised 
the men to render them efficient, the superintendent solicited Govern¬ 
ment to«organize a body of native seameu to be placed on the same 

* footing as the men in the Company’s Army, who enter for a long 
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period or for life. Government attended to this suggestion and 
offered /nost liberal terms, which were accepted; but, unfortunately, 
the iuteresfs of the leading men were at variance with this system ; 
(he natives broke (heir engagements and (he project in consequence 
failed. 


Sir Chailes Malcolm’s attention was then directed to supply the 
place of the Lascars with African*, a race possessing greater physi¬ 
cal strength than ihe native, of India, whose habits assimilated more 
with tlio Europca'i, and who were not averse to serve at sea for a 
number of years is the case with the Lascars. To procure young 
Africans for this purpose the Honorable Company's sloop of war 
Clive , sailed for the Coast of Afina; but tlii'. proceeding oilending 
against the letter, though not'the spirit of the law, the project was 
abandoned, and notwithstanding all the exertions made by Sir 
Charles, the ancient objectionable system of obtaining Lascars has 

s 

existed nearly up to this time. 


Lately, however, the riiarcli of intellect (which here as well as in 
Europe is making rapid strides) had extended to tie; Gogo Lascars, 
who, discovering that the advantages formerly held out to them by 
Government, of which their leaders had deprived them, were greater 
than those to be obtained in the merchant service, made an offer of 
their services to Government which were again accepted. These 
men are entered for a number of years, and it is Impe l that in enu- 
scquence of this arrangement a great improvement will be effected 
in the service. 

MaiunE?.—T he natives employed as marines on board flic Honora¬ 
ble Company’s vessels of war are drafted from the marine battalion 
at Bombay, acorpsabout 700 strong. These men are well disciplin¬ 
ed, aud generally occasion little trouble to the naval officers under 

* 

whom they serve all oat. 


Of late years it has been a subject of discussion among the officers 
of the service whether or not the native marine could be removed 
with advantage to the service. The late Lieutenant C * * * either 
submitted or intended to submit to the superintendent a plan for su¬ 
perceding them, and supplying their places with a few European ordi¬ 
nary seamen. Strong arguments might be used, for and against this 
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plan. One argument in favour of the Lieutenant’s plans is, that for 
quelling a mutiny, the European would be far moie efficient titan the 
native, whom the seamen disperse, but on the otlu r hand ¥ * 

* 4 4 * * 4 * 

4 4 4 ¥ 4 4 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 



Servants.— Ooyrmncnt mifiutaiu si* servants : »r the use of the 
officers, ami also provision, a native servant foi each of the com 
missioned officers on board their vessels of war. 


I I i' V-I)l 


ssel of \\ i is raised for three 


years, or tor die peiiod for which the slop may remain in commission; 
ilie men arc ti ained to the guns and exercised in the different evolutions 
of the ship, and before the vessels have been six months in commission 
thev are sufficiently trained as afterwards to occasion little trouble 
to the officers; but how different from this is the svstern that 
prevails in the Indian Navy where, as already observed, tlig native 
crew leaves about the time the hard working, and harrassed officer 
has managed to lick them into shape; but this is not all, one 
third -of the Europeans leave every year, and another set of 
men have to be trained in their room. It is this system, dis- 
•gusting to the officer, and pr<judicial to the service, but which 
cannot speedily be remedied, that renders IIis Majesty’s so su¬ 
perior to the Indian Navy ; as a proof of this, I may state that, while 
serving under the admiral in the Straits of Malacca and Singapore 
in 1833, after discharging the lascar crew, and entering Ifiiropeans 
in their room, the Honorable Company’s sloop of war “ Clive” was 
declared by competent judges to be equal in every respect to His Ma¬ 
jesty’s ship “ II ariier” a vessel of"the same class as the Clive, and 
then serving in company. ® 


Establishment of a sloop and a Brig shewing the pay of each rank 
in 1824 and 1836. 
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Rank. 


Euuopeans. 

Commander. 

Lieutenants. 

Purser. 

Assistant Surgeon. 

Mates. 

Midshipmen. 

Clerk. 

Gunner. t . 

Boatswain. 

Carpenter. 

Master at Arms. 

Quarter Master... 

Gunner’s Mates.. 

Boatswain’s do. 

Carpenter’s do.*.. 

Captain Pore Castle. 

Captain Main Top. 

„ Fore Top. 

Purser’s Steward. 

Sailmaker. 

Caulker.*. 

Armourer.,. 

Cooper. 

Ship Cook. 

Compounder. 

European Seamen. 

Boys. 

Total Europeans.. 
Natives. 

Marines. 

Ilavildar. 

Naique. 

Drummer & Fifer.,. 

Privates^. 

Seyrang. 

Tindals, 1st class. 

,, 2d ditto... 

Lascars, 1st ditto. 

„ 2d ditto.. . 

„ 3d ditto. 

Boys. 

Topasses. 

Butler, Captain’s. 

„ Gunroom. 

Cook, Captain’s.. 

„ Gunroom. 

Servant, Midshipmen’s. 

„ Warrant Officer’s. 

Total.... 

Servants Officers’,. 

Total of Natives.■ \. 



> Brig 

1 Pay in 


SIooj 

* 




1824. 

1836 




Senior Junior 



J 

1 

540 

3G0 

S 800 B 

600 

3 

2 

If Jst 

110 

1st 150 

175 



1 2d 

70 

remainder 145 

1 

1 


200, 

S 270 B SftO 

& wo 

1 

1 , 





J 

1 


1 

% 


4 

3 

30 


50 


1 

1 

30 


30 


1 

' 1 

35 ‘ 


35 B 

50 

1 

1 

35 


55 ,, 

50 

1 

1 

35 


35 „ 

50 

. 1 

1 

20 


25 


6 

3 

20 


24 


1- 

1 

20 


24 


2 

2 

20 


‘24 


1 




24 


2 

2 



24 


1 


U 


23 1 


2 

# 



23 


1 1 

1 



27 


1 

1 



25 


1 

1 


j 

25 


1 

l 

20 


25 


1 

1 

25 


24 


1 

1 

15 


18 

16 

1 

1 

30 


15 


23 

5 

ABl5 0. 

12 

AB20 

15 

2 

2 

9 




6d 

liti 





1 

1 





2 

l 





2 

>1 





15 

10 





1 

l 

30 

1 

S40 B 

30 

,1 

2 

1 

1 

} 15 


20 

17 



10 



14 


12 

7 

l 


11 


10 

’ 5 



8 


6 

4 



4 


2 

2 

G 


6 


1 

1 

6 


15 


1 

] 

6 


15 


1 

1 

6 


15 


1 

1 

G 


15 


1 

1 

6 


10 


1 

1 

6 


10, 


75 

49 





6 

5 





81 

54 




1 
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INTERNAL ECONOMY OP THE SERVICE—DUTIES OF THE SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT, &C. , 

The Indian Nary is governed by marlia! law and the officers rank 
with those ofH. M.’s Navy*. It is nmv commanded by Sir Charles 
Malcolm, a captain in His Majesty’s Navy, who is styled superintend¬ 
ent ; to hipn all orders of Government are address -d that relate to 
the department; he regulates the internal economy of the service, 
appoints and "relieves officers, and, with the exception of ordering 
courts-martial, which is the duty of the military commander-in-chief, 
he performs all the duties that devolve on an admiral of a squadron in 
His Majesty’s service on a foreign station. In addition to his duties, 
as commander of the navy, he cofitrouh the different branches of the 
civil departments on shore ; in short, he Jins the entire superintendence 
of the Honorable Company's naval establishment at Bombay. 

On account of some oversight on the part of Government, a com¬ 
mission was not issued to the superintendent, which lately led to the 
questioning ot his authority in ordering cdbrts-martial on seamen. 
The neglecting to furnish him with a cnmmissidfi, is clearly tTie con¬ 
sequence of an oversight, for the Court of Directors state, in the despatch 
transmitting the Act extending mailial law to the Indian navy, dated 
the 10th September, 18*28, para. 5, ‘You will cause it to be distinctly 
•understood by the superintendent ami all the other officers that they 
are not, in virtue of their military commissions, to exercise or interfere 
or to possess any claim or right to any advantage which may be ex¬ 
clusively enjoyed by the army, nor to receive any addition whatever 
to their allowances.’ * ^ 

The establishment attached to thf superintendent consists of a com 
iffander or a lieutenant who is styled assistant superintendent, and 
carries on the official«iuties of the department in his absence. 

In addition to a number of native writers there are two of the cap¬ 
tain’s clerks of the service attached to the department. Hie one acts as 
clerk or secretary to the supeiiutendent, and the other inspects all 
demands for stores required for the vessels of war. and departments on 

* The internal economy of the aervire differ! hut little from that of ths Royal 
Navy wi& which noit reader* are acquainted, I ihall not therefore enter into de. 

• tail*. 


F. 
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shore, a duly which was formerly performed by the auditor. but lately 
transferred to the superintendent. 

An officer styled clerk of the check is also attached to the office, 
whose duty it is to muster the crews of the vessels of war, and who, 
under the assistant superintendent, checks all demands fyr pay before 
they are sent on to the Military Auditor General for final sudit. 

DUTIES OF THE INDJ'VN NAVY. « 

l have already mentioned that the principal duty of tin- Indian 
Navy, at the present tune, is the suppressing of piracy at. vvliat may be 
termed its source,-—the Persian Gulf. The wild Arab hordes ub'> 
inhabit the sandy shores of the Gulf, at certain seasons ol the \t\ir, 
employ themselves in the pea'rl fishery, and when the season is over, 
haring neither agricultural nor other pursuits to follow onshore, by¬ 
way of amusing themselves like the Highlander, in days ot old, one 
tribe picks a quarrel with another and war is declared between them. 
When once on the high teas in his armed boat, though ostensibly 
looking'out for the enemy, the Arab carefully intercepts and plunders 
all vessels which he is strong enough to master ; and eventually, by 
munificence to his followers, lie gains a name ; the idle Arabs of the 
other tribes flock to his standard, a piratical fleet is formed, and the 
trade of the Gulf is entirely destroyed. Once formed, the pirate fleet 
will not disperse, and extending its depredations beyond the limits of 
the Gulf, British trade on the Indian seas is also made to suffer. The 
policy of the Indian Government has therefore been to suppress piracy 
on its fi^pt appearance ; but with all the vigilance of the fleet in the 
Gulf this is found to be extremely difficult. But piracy proceeds 
from causes different to those mentioned above. Occasionally the quan¬ 
tity of pearls obtained during the fishing seasons is so small that foe 
price obtained for them is -apt sufficient to purchase the necessaries of 
life. The Arabs are in consequence forced, as it were, to become 
pirates, and put out to sea with the determination of plundering the 
first vessel that falls in their way; in vain do the Company’s ships 
sink, burn, and destroy: the Arab must have food or lose his life in 
the attempt to obtain it. 

The pearl fishery in the year 1835 was an unfortunate one, and 
the Arabs, in the month of April, equipped a number of large boats. 
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I captured several trading vessels, and attacked the East India Com- 
'pany’a Sloop of War Elphinstone, a vessel carrying six.teen«32 and 
\ two 12 pouuders that had been sent to cruize against them. The follow- 
' ing is a copy of the Captain’s report (o the Commodore which, as it 
throws considerable light on the system of warfare pursued by the 
Arabs, 1 insert; entire. 

Silt,—“ I have the honor to report to you that in pursuance of 
your orders of the 1 tth instant* I proceeded with the H. C. Sloop 
of War Elphinstone under my command, to cruizS off the great 
Tumb for the protection of trading vessels. About four p. m. of the 
13th sighted three boats to the westward; hauled up and fired a gun; 
at 5-f>0 tacked in chase of them * sun-set discovered three more in 
company and endeavoured to get up with them, but about 8 lost sight 
of them ; at 10, tacked again in the hope of falling in with them, but 
without success. On fhe 14th a boat came alongside with your orders 
and Captain HciineU’s instructions to proceed to Abothabee ; 1 im¬ 
mediately stood in close to the great Tumb l - Qr the purpose of inti¬ 
mating to the Sliaik of Lingar what related to Jiim ; on thisr being- 
accomplished, and finding he did not require the proposed offer, 1 pro¬ 
ceeded on for Abothabee. On that evening we discovered a fleet of 
boats, and when within range fired a shot to bring the two neare^ 
to: the whole consisted of seven; after a strict examination found 
*liey belonged to Russal lvlivma, and permitted them to proceed.’’ 

“ At day light of the 10th, observed three buggalows, one botill, 
and two buggaralis to the N. W. standing S. W. Turned the hands 
out, and made all possible sail to come up ; at G gbt themjjroad oft’ 
the lee bow, and*found we gained upfin them ; beat to quarters, and 
prepared to engage ; at 7 fired the*larboard bow gun, and hoisted 
our colours; discovered the headmost buggalow to be completely 
crowded with men, anti having in tow a la^jer one, she* fired a gun, 
hoisted a red flag, and dipped it three times apparently in contempt, 
and defiance ; the whole then closed and formed: fired another shot 
which fell rather short, —the leading buggalow immediately returned 
it, and the shot was seen to take the water about midway—the whole 
then struck their colours, and one of the buggalows lowered her 
sail, and* pulled towards us, evidently with the intention of attracting 
our attention. On minutely observing her, found that she was full 
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of men ; there was now no doubt of this being the piratical fleet be- 
lungingito Abotbabee, and the Arab pilot positively assured us they 
were so. On closing he recognised the vessel, and declared the lead¬ 
ing one contained Shaick Sootan bin-Sliaklichnol ; on finding that we 
were gaining he cast off the tow, and they both lowered their sails, 
and closed within pistol shot with the other boats, formed on the beam 
for battle; we immediately stood between them, leaving just room to 
do so without touching, having the Shaick’s buggalows on the star¬ 
board. and the tow on the larboard side ; in passing between them we 
poured in each broadside round and grape, the guns nearly touching 
The crew of Shaick’s buggalow cheered, crying, Alla Ackbar. Alkaffar. 
Some were seen in the attempt to tltrow grapnels into us, but were 
immediately shot : about 90 pr 100 men rushed towards the head 
with their long spears, which touched our quarter, f.»r the purpose of 
boarding us, in which they failed, having met with a most destructive 
fire from the small arms; there must have been at least ‘200 men in 
the vessel, and they presented a most formidable phalanx with their 

if 

towering spears ; ver^ serious damage must have been sustained by 
these vessels as large splinters were flying in every direction. Imme¬ 
diately after passing, about 00 men jumped overboard from tow, and 
were picked up by the Shaick’s vessel who hoisted his sail, and stood to 
the N. accompanied by one of the bottillas which afterwards parted ; 
endeavoured to close with him, but he out sailed us ; shifted the bow 
gun to the birdie port in the hope of being enabled to cripple him, 
but without effect, the shot falling short; the remainder of the boats 
hauled up for the o abandoned buggalow, and stripped her of her sails, 
and some other small articles, and then stood to the S. W.: at 9, ob- 
served the chase heaving overboard some articles, we could not make 

out what; the wind decreasing, plied his sweeps by which he gained ; 

• 

lowered the two cutters, sent them a head to t^w, got out the largest 
oars forsweeps, but without effect. We continued the chase till sunset, 
when he rounded the Eastern Point Polior about five miles a head of 
us; having lost sight ot her, and night coming on, deemed it advisable 
to (rive over the pursuit in our present direction, and hauled up to the 
southward in the expectation of meeting with her at day-light, which, 
not doing, stood on for ‘Abothabee,’ and about eight, a. m. l7th, 
discovering the abandoned buggalow; stood for her about ten; ob¬ 
served a raft with men wa. ing flags about three miles to the eastward 
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sent an officer to take possession of the buggalow; who found 
eight bodies on the deck, couynitted them to the deep. Kent the 
pinnace to the raft who found nine men on it, and brought them on 
board ; on examining them they stated they were part of the crew of 
the buggaloc we Imd taken possession of. called the Nassar. belonging 
to Congoon ;*had been forty days from Mangalore when she was cap¬ 
tured by tffe fleet we found her with, near Cong four or five days 
ago; the cre\^ consisted of lortv originally, a few are supposed to hare 
escaped, but the others, and nacqueduh, were put to (death; the nac- 
quedah had his wife on board, a native of Malabai, who was put into 
the Shaick’s boat. Sallim, one of the nine, and brother to the nacqve- 
dah, stated that the ca.go consisted principally of moorahs of 

rice, forty bars of iron, two bales of woollen cloth, four bales of cotton 
cloth, and one of chintz ; she is now almost full of rice ; the other 
articles, flith the exception oV the iron he states, had been taken out; 
he also states that the pirates w*re in chase of another buggallow on 
the evening of his capture, but on observing a ship, and hearing a gun, 
they abandoned it, and altered their course; this must have been the 
Elphinstone on the 13th ; he further states that Shaick Caliplia Ben- 
kaled with about one hundred men was on board the Nassar; that the 
mode of intended attack was to hoard us in passing between the two 
buggalows in different points, and that they felt so confirmed of success 
•that, they boasted of having like vessels of oil boiling for the purpose of 
dipping us in when taken ; they had no idea of the effects of a broad¬ 
side from thirty-two pounders and were completely paralyzed ; so 
much so, that they forgot to fire their guns, and immediately jumped 
overboard. Sallim states that his party threw twenty-five bodies 
overboard, and that about the s*ame number were taken away wounded; 
this makes thirty-three killed in this boat alone, and it is highly gra- 
tifying to me to find tyat none of the survivors originally belonging 

woof them had been cut andtetabbed 
l>y the pirates, and two others injured in the contest with them ; they 
abandoned the buggalow about 4 p. m. preferring the peril of a raft to 
falling into the hands of the pirates again, whom they expected to 
return. The other buggalow must have suffered still more, aud it is 
a matter of deep regret that we could not get up with Iter. Sallim 
states it was the intention of the pirates, after having taken the Nassar 
to Abolhabee, to proceed to Rossalhed fi» the purpose of comrniting 
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more depredations. On finding that most ol the buggalow’s cargo 
was in ter, and she appearing a valuable boat, and considering it .of 
importance that you should be acquainted with the information herein 
contained, I deemed it imperious on me to proceed with her to Bassa- 
dore which 1 trust will meet with your approbation. I beg to for¬ 
ward a rough plan of the mode of attack : the whole of tue boats from 
observation and information contained about (700) men. In passing 
between the two bug-galows which had taken up a position, evinces 
the utmost confidence, and determination to curry us by boarding. 1 
cannot say too much in praise of the firm, and euergetic conduct, of 
the whole of the officers (including Lieutenant Kempthorne, a passen¬ 
ger,) and crew and their subsequent unremitting exertion to get up 
with the chase.’ 

So frequent and so indecisive are actions with the Arabs, gene rally 
speaking, that one is inclined to laugh at the audacity of the misera¬ 
ble pirarcs, and the grave preparation made by the well-equipped meu 
of war to destroy them ; but iu this instance it was only the greatest 
gallantry on the part of the officers and crew of the Elphinstone that 
saved the vessel from destruction. Many native boats were captured 
by the pirates at this period, but were retaken by the Company’s ves¬ 
sels of war, and restored ; the cargoes greatly damaged. 

I may state, without the fear of contradiction, that never does 
a season pass in which an act of piracy 1ms not been committed ii* 
the Gulf ; and it is now admitted by all that the withdrawal of the 
I. N. Force would be a signal for the re-appearancc of as powerful 
a fleet as ever harassed the trade on the Indian seas, and would in 
a few years lead to another expensive expedition for its sup¬ 
pression. * 

The principal rendezvous of the vessels of war in the Gulf of Per¬ 
sia is Bassadore, a small station on the western end of the Island o,f 
Kishur# Standing near the entrance of the Gulf, and in the vicinity 
of the pirate fronts, it is on that account, as well as the convenience 
of its harbour, the best situation that could have been chosen .* here 
the Commodore of the squadron resides, an hospital has been built, 
and a small supply of stores and provisions kept for the use of the 
squadron. 

The British resident is stationed at Bushire; from thence he 
watches over the political'state of the Gulf and orders the Commo- 
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dore or Captains of the men of war to “sink, burn and destroy,” or 
carry letters of remonstrance to the Aral) chiefs as circumstances 
may require. 

The vessels of the Indian Nary are also employed for the protec¬ 
tion of the British trade in the Red Sea where a vessel is now 
stationed. **>ome years ago a British vessel was cut off" at Burboura, 
on the Abyssinian coast; a heavy fine was in consequence imposed 
by the Indian Government, anff a vessel of war sent annually to en¬ 
force payment of part of the sum: for extra duty of this kind the 
services of one vessel of war may always be considered necessiiry. 

The Company's vessels of war yrc employed to convey treasure 
from the southern coast of Malabar to ^Bombay, and the sum thus 
saved to Government is very considerable ; they are also employed 
as vessels t>f the samejelass in Mis Majesty’s service to carry packets 
of importance from one port to Smother. 

The suppression of piracy to the eastward, particularly in the 
Straits of Malacca and Singapore, has of late ytars been left*to His 
Majesty’s ships: however, in 1833, two of the Honorable Company's 
sloops of war were employed on this duty under his Majesty’s Naval 
Commander-in-Chicf, and when required they are of course available 
for this duty again. 

Acts of petty piracy are occasionally committed on the coast to the 
north-ward of Bombay, for the suppression of which, a few small 
armed vessels are maintained, and during the trading season in the 
N. E. Monsoon a guard vessel is placed near the mouth of Taptee or 
Surat river for the protection of the*nativc trade. The following 
extract from the Bombay Gazette df 15th October, 1836, will shew 
the* nature of piracy as it now exists on the coast of Malabar. 

• i • 

‘TheChabook states that axmttela Rooperell, Tindale Jurwun, 
was attacked on Sunday evening last at about seven and half o’clock 
by a body of twenty-four armed ruffians near Deemo Oomurgaum on 
its way to Jamboosur; the pirates are said to have come up in a 
boat, and intimidating the crew, and throwing a few overboard—those 
that offered any resistance : they succeeded in carrying away the 
cargo, consisting of ivory, sugar, English cloth, and some other arti¬ 
cles amounting altogether to about 6,000 rupees.’ 
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‘ It i^ ( seated that the buHela was closely followed by the plunder 
ers, since its sailing; from the harbour.’ 

‘From the same paper we learn that an aTray took place on the 
17th instant, near Colebuuder between the farmer's officers, ami a 
piratical boat containing some copper and iron sheets, in which one ol 
the former is said to be mortally wounded ; it seems that the boat 
which had two Luvanies, one Shidee, an ! three lasrars on board, would 
not have be«n aljle to died its escape hhd not some ot iKs acromplir.es 
swam to its assistance from the coast, Reing, however, unable to car¬ 
ry iron and copper they abandoned it to the waves, and the pieces 
when afterwards brought to the Misjed Run.ler weighed twenty 
and quarter maunds copper, and nine and half nmuuds of iron. 

It is strange that such daring atrocities are carried on in our very 
harbour.’ 

r 1 

In 1830 Sir Charles Malcolm estimated the force required for the 
suppression of piracy in the Persian Gulf, the protection of the trade 
in the Red Sea, the conveyance of treasure from the Coast and for the 


other duties required of the service, as follows : — 

Gulf of Persia (including Commodore’s ship)......... 5 vessels 

Red Sea. 1 

Ready for any duty that may be required. 1 

Refitting and under repair. 1 

Malabar Coast, conveying treasure, &c. 1 

To cruise in the Gulf of Cutcli, Cambay and to the North¬ 
ward .. 1 


CUSTODY OF STOKES AND PROVISIONS,—MASTERS, PUKSMIS, AND CAP 

TAINS’ IXEUK.S. 4 

* I • 

in no department of the service did Sir Charles Malcolm fiud more 
room for improvement than in this. Formerly the charge of the 
stores, as well as provisions, devolved on the Captains who, for want 
of proper aid, could neither prevent their being wasted and destroyed, 
nor render a strict account of their expenditure. In 18*28, “Mas¬ 
ters” were appointed, whose duty it was to take charge of the stores, 
were responsible for their preservation and expenditure, ^nd were 
obliged to render strict accounts; a great reformation as might have 
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been expected ensued in consequence. The Honorable Court, how¬ 
ever, in 1833, ordered this class to be abolished, and during the period 
that Captain Crawford acted as superintendent, things reverted 
to the old system. On Sir Charles’ return from the Cape a mate was 
appointed to eacli ship to assist the Captain in keeping at. account 
of the stores, but it remains to be seen whether this new system will 
be found to be even a tolerable substitute for the former. 

PURSKKS. 

As already observed, it was 11011111,1328 that the system was re¬ 
gularly introduced of victualling the crews of the Honorable Compa¬ 
ny’s vessels on the plan adopted in His Majesty’s Navy. 

* 

I hare said that the duty formerly devolved on the Captains, but 
(lie Court of Directors^ length found it necessary to direct the Bom¬ 
bay Government to employ pursers, as it appears to them an objec¬ 
tionable practice to allow the commander of a vessel of war to have 
any interest in the provisioning of the crew. ^ • 

I am not aware of the amount saved by tjie introduction of this 
class of officers, but from the fact that the price of provisions pur¬ 
chased on foreign stations has decreased, in many instances, to the' 
enormous amount of 130 per cent, it may be inferred that a great 
savin£• has been effected. 

Whoever has read “ Barrow’s Mutiny of die Bounty,” where that 
dreadful occurrence is clearly traced to Bligh’s interest in provision¬ 
ing the crew (for the first symptom of mutiny that appeared was in 
consequence of his-nieanness in depriving-the men of part of their 
allowance of provisions) will speedily #ee the policy of the Court in 
depriving the Indian Navy Captaius^of this, the most lucrative source 
of their fomicr emoluments, for c^gcs of mutiey are on reeord in this 
service as well as in His Majesty’s Navy, produced by causes similar 
to those which led to the mutiny of the Bounty. This will be under¬ 
stood, when I state that unlike the system in use at the present day, 
the men were not paid for their savings of provisions even when the 
allowances was reduced from necessity. 

But in justice to the old officers of the service, ] must say, that they 
are far from blameable to the extent that may be supposed in thus 
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making the most of the different perquisites of command, for not only 
were tWy badly paid, but the emoluments derivable from the charge 
of victualling the crew were well known to the board appointed by 
Government to audit their accounts, and were sanctioned, and 
recognised by it. The prices paid for provisions, though above the 
market rales, were also sanctioned by the same board, thus recognis¬ 
ing to the fullest extent the Captains’ right to the profit accruing from 
this system. 

Captains’ Clerks. —In order to have an efficient and well trained 
Commissariat, on the introduction of Pursers, Sir Charles found it 
necessary to enter a number of Captains’ Clerks who were to be 
trained to fill eventually the office of Purser. About twelve or 
fourteen young men were accordingly appointed, but the Court of 
Directors ordered the number to be reduced, and the list now only 
contains the names of six; the others although placed on a different 
footing, it was found necessary to 'continue in the service on their 
former pay. 

Paid of the stores required for the Honorable Company’s vessels of 
war ave sent out from England by the Court of Directors, and the 
remainder procured from contractors at Bombay. 

The stores sent from England are of an excellent description, but 
those procured from the contractors arc probably of the very worst 
kind manufactured in Europe, while the prices paid for them amount, 
'tis said, to more than the cost of the Honorable Company’s Europe 
stores. This is a subject which has lately attracted the notice of the 
“superintendent,and will no douht be speedily remedied. 


AUDIT OF THE EXPENDITURE OF THE INDIAN NAVY. 

We have already observed tlwA this duty was formerly perfol-med 
by the Marine Board, bat, on its -vbolition in 1830, the duty was 
transferred to its secretary who was then styled auditor. By an or¬ 
der of the Court of Directors this department was placed under the Ci¬ 
vil Auditor, and was subsequently transferred to the Military Auditor’s 
General Department; the Auditor thus became an assistant to the Civil 
and Military Auditors, but on account of sickness has been absent 
for the last two years, so that the audit of the Indian Naey expendi¬ 
ture of stores and cash is entirely in the hands of the military. 
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SURVEYS EXECUTED BY THE OFFICERS OF THE INDIAN NAVY—THOSE 

NOW IN PROGRESS, &C. $ 

If the Indian Navy has gained but few laurels in chasing the pirates 
fi om the western shores of India, or in its engagements with an 
European enemy, this must be attributed to the miserable craft in 
which it pleased the Honorable Company to send the officers to sea. 
To the surveying department, however, the officers of this service may 
justly refer with pride, and pitint to the noble works of Captains 
Ross, Elwon, Moresby, Brucks, Cogan, and many others. 

It would be superfluous to dwell dh the merits of Captain Ross’s 
surveys of the Coast of various countrfb‘’ to the Eastward—on his great 
work, the survey of the China Seas—or ori,the survey of the Gulf of Per¬ 
sia by Captains Brucks, Cogan, and Rogers; the Red Sea by Captain 
Elwon ant! Moresby,<md Socotra by Commander Haines, for their la¬ 
bours are known to the world, iind their merits have been duly appre¬ 
ciated. 

The surrey of the 'Maidive Islands, under Obtain Moresby, was 
commenced in 1834, and will probably be finished by the end of next 
monsoon. The ship Benares, the schooner Royal Tiger, and two barge 
decked boats, are employed on this duty. No expence has beerft 
spared by the Government in the fitting out of these vessels, and, from 
the talent of the officers employed, an excellent survey may be ex¬ 
pected. 

Captain Haines in the Honorable Company’s .survey brig Pa- 
linurus is now employed in surveying^ part of the Southern Coast of 
Arabia. 

• 

Lieutenant Carless is also about to resume the survey of the Indus. 
The highly interesting re ports «al ready f(finished by this officer on 
the Delta of the river differ considerably from those published by Cap¬ 
tain Burnes; but, in justice to the latter, it must be said that his oppor¬ 
tunities of observation were greater than those that any casual visitor 
could possibly possess; his professional education also gave him advan¬ 
tage over Captain Burnes. In addition to his other report he has 
published a paper on the Navigation of the Indus which will be of 
•great service to the mercantile community. 

• f 2 
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A surrey of the Gulf of Cambay, aud such parts of the Coast to the 
Northward of Bombay as hare not been examined, is now in progress 
under Lieut. Ethersay. 

The formation of dhe Geographical Society at Bombay, of which 
Sir Charles Malcolm is President, has led to the development ot talent 
which, but for it, in all probability would never have appeared. Ma¬ 
ny valuable papers have been lately presented to Sir Charles who 
forwarded them to Government with his remarks; Government in 
every instance returned their thanks to the writers, and thus, a spirit 
of emulation unknown in the Indian Navy was speedily conjured up— 
shores which had formerly betfn visited without interest were now 
carefully examined; botanical* mkieralogical, and other specimens 
collected; the habits and customs of the natives asccitained, and, when 
it was practicable, the interior of the country visited. 

Some of the officers of the Indian Navy have! lately distinguished 
themselves as travellers. I may mention the name of Lieut. Ormsby 
whose love of adventure induced him to resign the service and travel 
in Mesopotamia; bis survey of parts of that country, and of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, had they not been anticipated, as it were, by 
Co! % Chesney, would have formed a valuable addition to our geogra¬ 
phical knowledge ; but 1 am doing him injustice, they do form a 
valuable addition*. 

>• 

Great expectations were formed of the light that Lieut. Wellstead 
would be enabled to throw on Arabia; but he was obliged to return 
from loss of health, leaving Lieut. Whitelock to follow the course he 
intended to purshc. Lieut. Whitelock is, 1 believe, the first English 
traveller who has ventured to ti'avel in European costume ; he declares 
that the adoption of the Arab costume has been the greatest obstacle 
which bas retarded the progress of former travellers. ’Tis impossible, 
he says, for ai> Englishm •« to adopt bhe native 1 manners, and therefore 
the costume merely excites contempt and dislike, and may, in some 
instances, occasion loss of life by the Arabs mistaking an Englishman 
for a Turk—a race whom they abhor. He is now about to cross, if 
practicable, from Persia to the bank's of the Red 1 Sea, an attempt, so 
far as I am aware, as yet untried. 


* Tbi» officer bas beeo re-instated in tbe service. 
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EXPENCE OF THE INDIAN NAVY. 

The Indian Navy charges were in 1824-25 Rupees 11,89,257 


Ditto ditto. 1827-28 „ 21,42,225 

Ditto ditto. 1830-31 „ 17,25,900 

Ditto ditto. 1835-36 „ 13,57,960 


This includes the cost of the civil branches of the service, the table 
money, battif, &c. paid to the officers of 11. M/s Ships on the E. I. 
Station, the eXpenccs of the Hugh Lindsay Steamer and also the 
ex peaces of the four surveys that ar< now in progress. Vide Abstract 
Of the Indian Navy Expend s. 

• 

Why the batta, &c. paid to the officers of If. M/s Navy should be 
char ged to this department, instead of the general Government of 
India, it«s difficult to say. It matters little to Government to what 
department it is charged, butf as it tends to injure the Indian Navy, 
by causing its expcnces to appear larger than they are^n reality, it is 

hoped that this may be removed. 8 t 

• 

As the Hugh Lindsay Steamer has n$t been employed for the 
suppression of piracy, but for the conveyance of packets to and frojp 
the Red Sea, &c. it is but fair, for the reason assigned respecting 
the navy batta, &c., that her cxpences be debited to the general Go- 
* verment and not to the Indian Navy. 

The expcnces of the marine surveys which are undertaken, and 
executed for the benefit of trade, ought no more to be charged to 
the Indian Navy than the land surveys to the engineers’ department. 
It is hoped that this item, or at least tfic amount of increase since 1824, 
may also be removed from the chafges of the service and placed to the 

debit to the general Government.* 

* 

But allowing all the charges to which we have objected to stand 
at the debit of the I. N. it appears that the cost of the service, in 
its present efficient state, only exceeds that of 1824 by Rs. 1,68,709. 
If, however, we deduct the expences of the Hugh Lindsay and th e 
difference between the costs of the surveying departments in 1824 
and 1835, we shall reduce the present charges b'elow those of 1824-25 
at least*Rs. 60,000. 
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It is much to be desired that those who hare the drawing up of 
statements of the expences of the service for transmission to the 
Court of Directors will be authorized to depart from the old system, 
and separate the charges of the l. N. from those which should belong 
to other departments; and also arrange the items in sucli a way 
that the ordinary and extraordinary expcncus may 'be seen^at a 
glance: for instance, 

Ordinary charges.. Us. 1J ,60,000 

Extraordinary, viz. 

Building 10 Gun Brig. 30,000 

Rs. 11,90,000 
\ - _ 

Thus the Court will be enabled to see the course of excess in any 
particular year, and will no doubt be more merciful in its orders for 
retrenchment. 

Having shewn that iu what are strictly I. N. charges, instead of 
an increase, ^considerable saving has actually been effected during 
late years : I must say .that it is strange that this should not have been 
discovered long ago, (particularly as it is a subject which all ranks are 
frequently in the habit of discussing) for, while those who are 
averse to the new order of things reluctantly admit that a great re¬ 
formation lias been effected in the service, they are sure to add, * but 
look at the increased expence.’ Had proper statements been drawn 
out, not only would the saving effected have been seen, the late im¬ 
provements viewed in their proper light, and those gentlemen silen¬ 
ced, but data would have been furnished to the Fiitance Committee 
which would have led it, in all probability, to frame a very different 
report to that transmitted to the styireme Government in 1830, which, 
to the sorrow of the service, appears to be the textbook adopted ky 
the Honorable Court in its f. N. reductions. 

In comparing and commenting on the causes of difference 
between the 1. N. charges in 1824 and 1830, it.did not occur to the 
Finance Committee that the service of neither the officers nor men 
could be obtained at the latter period on the terms of 1824. In the 
pay of the European seamen alone there is an increase of nearly 
twenty-five, and in that of the junior officers of nearly 100 |»er cent, 
this would have explained the cause of a difference of nearly a lack 
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of rupees which should hare been taken into consideration in forming 
the comparison between theexpences of the different years. # In case 
any of my readers should imagine that in consequence of this increase 
the junior officers are in the receipt of extravagant allowances, before 
I proceed further, l shall compare their pay, and other emoluments, 
with the saufc ranks in the army. 

Lieut, of the Indian N avy who ranks with a 


Captain in the armj,. Rs. 145 

Pay of a (Taptnin in the army,. „ 375 

Difference. „ 230 


Midshipman’s pay,... „ 50 

Ensign’s ditto,. „ 181 

Difference.!.. 131 


But to return to the Finance Committee ; my chief cause of com- 
plaint against it is on account of (he narrow view which it took of 
every thing pertaining to the service. Its reasoning throughout the 
report was to the effect ‘ that as the Highlafulmen have done without 
breeches in 1745, why cannot they do so at tl?c present day.’ This 
argument, unworthy of a Finance Committee in the nineteenth century, 
was what it applied to nearly all the improvements which were lately 
introduced into the Indian Navy with the view of assimilating it with 
the navy of His Majesty. It is surprising that for the reasons assign¬ 
ed for dispensing with masters, &c. &e. they did not also recommend 
that the vessels be deprived of chain cables, and a variety of the 
other improvements of the age, for it might also have said that, as the 

service did without them in 1800, why cannot it Jo so at the present 
time ? • * 

, To me it appears that the Finance Committee’s object was to re¬ 
duce the costs of thg service silc lacks of rupees, the amount o£ the 
increase that it supposed liacf taken place in the ordinary expence 
since 1824 ; but the difference having; been occasioned by contingen¬ 
cies, such as building, when the building ceased the charges were re¬ 
duced without the aid of their su 2 ' fr estions to little more than those 

DO 

of 1824. 

Several of the reductions recommended by this committee have been 
carriedT into effect; others have not been found practicable. I shal 
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just ask, with reference to one of their recommendations, how much of 
the 46,000 rupees—the estimated loss to Government on account of 
the difference of the prices of provisions iu Bombay, and on foreign 
stations—is to be attributed to the withdrawal of the storekeeper from 
Bassadore ? 

o 4 ', „ 

The Finance Committee was of opinion, from information received 
from Admiral Gage, that no saving could he effected by substituting 
His Majesty’s ships for those of the Ea ( st India Cmnpanr ; whatever 
therefore may be the fate of tire Indian Navy the expenses of a naval 
force for the protection of the Eastern seas will never he less than at 
present, unless at a future peiio'd, by exterminating the pirates, Go¬ 
vernment may be enabled to lay up several of the vessels ol war; hut 
even were all the vessels put out of commission a ri ference to the 
following statement will shew that scarcely one hull of the present ex¬ 
penditure could be reduced. 


ABSTRACT OF THE INDIAN NAVY EXI'ENCES. 

t 


Civil Departments, viz,/* Superintendents, Master Attend¬ 
ants, Controller of the Dock-Yard, Budders, Auditor, 
Pay-master, Boat Master, Light House, Pilot and Warp 
boats. Floating light. Buoys, mooring chains, Colaba 

Ferry, Tide House, &c.. 

Surat Establishment and Senior Officers. 

„ Quard Vessel for the protection of Trade.. 

Bassidore; Commodore and Establishment’.. 

Vessels of War, viz. 4-18 Gun Sloop, 1-12 Gun Ship, lithe 

Commodore’s) 2-10 Gun Brigs. 

Steamer Hugh Lindsay. 

Surveying Department... 

Small Craft, Schoorters, Pattimars exclusive of those em¬ 
ployed on survey..... 

Officers employed under Bengal Govt, unattched invalids 

on furlough, &c.... .c. 

Receiving Ship Hastings. 

Bushire Residency Schooner.1. 

Pensions.. S ... ‘ . 

Church, floating.. 

Miscellaneous charges including allowances paid to the, 
officers of H. M.’s Navy on the E. I. Station.| 


3,30,985 

24,744 

15,120 

27,084 

4,50,097 

81,930 

1,93,914 

24,220 

75,720 
19,232 « 
6,493 
23,295 
1,180 

83,952 


Rupees.... 13,57,966 


MISCELLANEOUS—CONDITION OF THE OFFICERS. 

The officers, as already observed, rise by seniority, and formerly 
attained the rank of lieutenaut commander and captain in about seven, 
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eighteen and twenty-one years respectively ; but it is probable the 
promotions will not now be so rapid as in former years, for the mid¬ 
shipmen who stand about the middle of the list have already served 
about seven years, and probably as many moie may elapse before 
they attain promotion. 

No branch of the Honorable Company’s service has felt so severely 
as thelndianNavy the reductions in staff appointments whichGovern- 
ment was obliged ttscarry into'effect, yet to the honor of the officers, 
be it said, scarcely was a murmur heard • they saw that reduction was 
necessary, and quietly submitted. Tljp following table will shew the 
number of staff appointments held by the officers ia 18*21 and 
183G:— 


Hank. 


Captains, . 

Commanders,. . 
Lieutenants, .. . 


jjfo. of Officers in 

Number in staff employ. 
Lieuts. in small commands 
are considered on the staff. 

*1824 

.1836. 

11 

■ 

7 

1824. 

5 

1836. 

1 

12 

12 

r 

3 

51 

46 

• 19 

9 


1 do not include the Commodore in the Gulf in li$ts of 24 or 36. 


LIBRARIES ON BOARD THIS VESSELS OF WAR. 

The liberality of Government has provided a valuable Library for 
each vessel, and Sir Charles Malcolm, who has ever taken a great 
interest in the improvement of the minds of the voun^ officers ot the 
service, has induced Government, from time to time, to make valua¬ 
ble additions of useful works. • * 

_ » 

* . — 

PROPOSED ABOLITION 0# THE INDIAN NAVY. 

* | •* 

Noth ini; has tended more towards improvement than the know¬ 
ledge that prevailed that it was in agitation to abolish the service, 
and to supply its place by a squadron from H. M.’s Navy. Since 
June 1830, the time that the celebrated Finance Committee finish¬ 
ed its reports up to the present date, the service has continued in this 
unsettled state, and at times the officers expected its abolition so 
confidently that parties have actually been formed to proceed jio Eng¬ 
land over land. ■ 
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The Court of Directors are uot chargeable with this, for the sub¬ 
ject seems to have been pressed upou it by the supreme Govern- 
ment. 

During the period that the Tories lately held office, the abolition 
of this service was carried or about to be carried into effect, and was 
mentioned in the English papers as one oi the measures‘of reform they 
had Effected. If the other reforms carried by them were of the same 
character as this, they will have but liftle claim to the gratitude of 
their country, for by this measure about 140 officers would have been 

placed on the retired list, and 140 others employed to do thei** duty. 

* 0 

I hope ere long the officers will have a distinct assurance from the 
Court of Directors that the project'of abolishing the service has been 
abandoned; without this their minds will continue unsettled, and 
instead of directing their energies to the improvement of the service^ 
their thoughts will be constantly dwelling on their future prospects 
in life. 

In closing these notoj it might be expected that I would inform 
the reader how the present superintendent has acquitted himself of 
the important duty which he has had to perform ; but had I the abi¬ 
lity to execute thig task, I am not only forbid to do so by the severe, 
but necessary regulations of the service which prohibit the inferior’s 
making observations on the acts of his superior, but the example of 
Dr. Lang, one of the * pillars of the kirk’ from whose book on 
* New-South-Wales* I quote the following beautiful passage, would 

be sufficient to deter me :— 

• 

“ 1 was walking with my late brother, Mr. George Lang, on the 
bank of the Parramatta river tme beautiful evening in the year 1824, 
when the late Bungary chief of Hhe Sydney tribe of black native^ 
was pulling down the river in a boat which he had received as a 'pre¬ 
sent from tfifc Governor ftith his two. jins or wives. My brother ac¬ 
costed Bungary on his coming up with us, aud the good natured 
chief immediately desired his jins to rest upon their oars. During 
the short conversation that ensued, my brother requested Bungary to 
show ub how Governor Macquarie made a bow. Bungary happened 
to be dressed at the time in an old uniform of a military officer, and 
accordingly standing up in the stern of his boat, and taking off his 
cockecThat he made a lqw, formal bow with all the dignity, and 
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grace of a general officer of the old school; my brother then requested 
him to shew us how Governor Briscane made a bow, to which Bun¬ 
gary very properly replied, 4 lop, topsail (bail is a particle gf ne¬ 
gation in the language of the Aborigines) me do it that yet; ‘top 
midda Gubbatja come.’ In short Bungary could exhibit the peculiar 
manner of every Governor he had seen in the country, but he held it 

a point of honor never to exhibit the reigning Governor." 

• • 

Like the good dofetor, I follow the savage’s prudent maxim, leaving 
to others the task of reviewing the acts of Sir Charles Malcolm dialog 
his superintendence of the Indian Na^ 


narrative op a journey prom mhovv in malwa 

• . TO AGRA. 


(Continued from our last vol. prfge 410.J 

From the above ob^rvations and from the accounts derived from 
natives, on the spot, I do not hesitate to conclude, that the desertion 
of this site has been a gradual process and not the consequence of 
any convulsion of the elemeuts. From the constant up-rooting of the 
soil by the periodical rains, the nature ol its contents is exposed in a 
thousand different places, and although a few bricks are said to be 
occasionally found, I could learn of the discovery of neither walls 
nor timber. Indeed several of the inhabitants assured me that such are 
never met with. Coin, they say, is occasionally picked up, and I am 
promised some of it by Issaw, Priest of fhe Bhoras at this place, it is 
said to bear the impression of an ass, alluding to the father of Bikra- 
merjeet. If such be the case, it gives at once'lhe origin and the contra¬ 
diction of the fable of the ruin of Cojyne. For it is quite unreasonable 
to suppose that Sundersein, the grand-father of Bikramajeet should 
have stamped with the figure of an ass, and issued all the coin of his 
realm, during the interval between the marriage of his daughter and 
the birth of Vikramajeet. And the pretended destruction of the city 
followed close upon the latter event. 

1 cannot therefore but regard the abandonment of the ancient site 
as a deliberate business ; probably a very gradual secession from the 

6 2 
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original position to that at present occupied, which a thousand na¬ 
tural causes may have rendered expedient, or which caprice alone may 
have dictated. In the fluctuations to which all large cities ot a dis¬ 
pose government are liable, Ofcjyne may at one time have been dis¬ 
tended far beyond its present proportions, and when the hour ot lean¬ 
ness returned upon it, the disease may have fallen upoVi the more an 
cient portion and the stiength of the city have lallied around a com¬ 
paratively modern heart. If flie revolution had been,abrupt and oc¬ 
casioned by either a flood, an earthquake, or a volcanic effusion, it is 
scqpcely reasonable to suppose that some wreck or vestige of such 
violence should not be discoverable. But if we must needs believe 
in the suddenness of the catastrophe, we can scarcely deny to it an 
unusual and portentous character. 

A mere flood of the river would inevitably have connected its re¬ 
membrance with the Q«:d of the stream, and the necessity of travelling 
in India and Guudrusein would never have been acknowledged. A 
calamity, so constant ®’of recurrence as a river flood at this city, al¬ 
though its extent should have been unpreceden^d, would scarcely have 
terrified the inhabitants Into an abandonment of the spot, merely to fix 
upon another not two miles distant and equally exposed to similar 
mischance from the anger of the same power; and this is a remark 
which will apply to most phenomena that we can imagine to account 
for the event. If, however, we fbr a moment suppose the river to 
have been the agent of destruction, we must allow that it is in no al¬ 
lusion to such an event that the present fable has been fabricated ; 
which must, in this case, be traced to a source not different from that 
which a natural and gradual*dbandooment of the place, would equal¬ 
ly have supplied. * 

The shower of mud by which fhe city is said to have been over¬ 
whelmed is described as being cold and falling gradually. Such a 
phenomenon is, I believe, unprecedented in the history of volcanic 
eruptions without the accompaniment of ashes or lava. It is more 
certain that such an eruption must have left a very considerable cra¬ 
ter, in the spot from which it issued, which crater would almost 
certainly be found at the present day in form of a profound pool, 
or jheel, with which superstition would connect sqtne terrible 
tradition. r u 
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No such po 1 however exists ; and although there is a tank, covering 
some four or five acres in the low ground of the ancient site, it ap¬ 
pears quite loft out of the machinery of the fable. 

To the supposition of volcanic agency are opposed some verv for¬ 
midable difficulties. Throughout the province of Malwa tlyprc is not, 
1 believe, a single recorded wreck of recent volcanic eruption and 
even if the fanciful theory of the school of Hutton be admitted and 
basaltic and #lher crystalline formations which bear the impress of 
fire, be attributed fo the agency of volcanoes, at a period when the 
whole earth was but a mass of those fiery pimples ; still that period, 
dating some hundred thousand centuries before the flood, is nut a to 
be appealed to as affording a preoedent for the probability of a pheno¬ 
menon which is antedated only 2000 years. Again, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Oojyne, the country is particularly free from every symp¬ 
tom of tflis nature. • The foundation is primitive trapp, covered with 
a deep bed of dark vegetable SiK^trapp soil, through which one or 
two trifling eminences of perhaps fifty feet break their way. These 
are of solid rock, of the same formation, and have not even g remote 

resemblance either in the form or material of their structure to the 

• , 

product of subterranean tire. The country is otherwise flat, though 
not to the degree that marks the level plains of Upper India? 
And according to Mr. Iluntcr there are on the S. W. aspect of the 
city, at the distance of three miles, a low chain of granite heights, 
but the correctness of this assertion appeals to be extremely doubt¬ 
ful. * 

In running a shaft here into the bowels of the earth in search of 
water, after having penetrated th^ superficial soil, to the depth of 
from twelve to twenty feet, we cogie to the solid rock, and from that 
riioment, to whatever depth the jhaft is carried, nothing in the shape 
of soil again occurs. • A .crumjding stratiyro of the sjime material is 
occasionally met with; but, in general, solid rock of the firmest 


• Since leaving Kurnaul in 183’J, I liave never omitted an opportunity of visiting 
whatever hills or rock formations I happened to approach, and I believe I nny say 
that granite is the only primitive rock I have ever me^with in these researches.— 
Several supposed specimens of granite have been shewn ine, but all have proved 
upon inspection to lielong to a different family- Porphyry, however, is sufficiently 
abundant and forms the principal material of the elegant bridge at Jowra, being 

broughf/rom a quarry at Jtutlana Nearly ail the pebbles of the Narbudda at 
Mundlaisir are of this rock, although the bed is trapp- 
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texture, umv be said to be the s >le discoverable subsianr^, and 
indeed it is sufficient to anv geologist to ascertain that the forma* 
tion is primitive, in order to be aware that no soil, (strata of sand 
excepted) can be lodged beneath it. Now, how, under such circum¬ 
stances, any volcanic effusion could be composed of diluted clay 
without fragments of rock and torrents of lava, it is extremely dif- 
ficult to conceive. The soil thus absorbed from the surface of the 
earth, in sufficient quantity to be spread over a large city, must have 
occupied originally a surface of at least one-lourth of the extent of 
that city, and the chasm necessaiy to suck in such a prodigious 
m^ss of superficial soil, must have been nearly equal in area, since 
that cartli alone which immediately skirted the edges, could have 
fallen into the fearful teservoir. It is also very cei tain that the ex¬ 
plosive power which spouted this torrent of mud into the clouds, 
would have driven with it the rocky fragments separated by the rend¬ 
ing of the chasm» which fragment^ would have exceeded the soil 
in a proportion somewhat approximating to the great disparity 
between the depth of the'lalter and that of the rock itself. And even 
if we suppose the mischief to have been borne fiom some distance 
by the winds, and the volcano to have been so remote as to have 
allowed the city to escape the rocky shower, we are only compelled 
to increase with the distance, the extent and depth of the crater, of 
which there is neither a record nor a tradition in history or fable. 

Supposing that the ancient site of Oojyne was indeed buried be¬ 
neath either a fluvial or volcanic deposit, the upper stratum of the 
soil should be universally of such a character. But; this is far from 
being the fact, and between sevep and eiVlit clear sections afforded to 
my examination by the recent action of the rains, not an instance 
occurred, in which this superficial crust differed from other deposits 
from the atmosphere, either in depth or character; while that which 
immediately succeeded it, and which is of still greater consequence 
to the conclusion, was invariably composed of the rubbish accumu¬ 
lated beneath* the habitations of man, with the sole exception of the 
section described in the^accorded sketch. 

There is yet an observation to be made upon this singular tradition. 
On the right bank of the river, in the mid site of the ancieoA city 
stands a palace, said, probably with truth, to have belonged to Vikra- 
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majeet. If is very considerably lower than the rest of the site, and 
evidently built with reference to the river on which it stands, and 
which would surely have swept it away or completely buried it in 
its deposit, had the flood ever prevailed to such an extent as to deso¬ 
late the cit\ above it. It is true that this edilice is o£ stone, and that 
in all probability the aucient, like the present city, was of timber. 
But surdv,"so far back as two thousand years ago, there were in the 
most famous oj Hindoo capitals temples of masonry of that most 
enduring lorm—tlte obelisk, and built of the only material afford¬ 
ed by the soil, the massive dink stone of which this palace is 
formed Such temples at the present day are scattered, ( should 
sav marsha led, along the gii.mt* ol the existing town ; many on 
a level with the water's edge, and some absolutely immersed, 
which in high floods must be covered to the summit, and which, if 
liable to "destruction^ from such causes, would assuredly have been 
placed upon the high bank. Ifcul such existed in the ancient city, 
they in all probability would have continued to this day; a flood 
would not have overthrown them : a volcanic effusion would but liave 
preserved them. That they are not in existence, seems strongly to 
imply that the present is (he most ancient, or at least the more consi- 

A 

derablc portion of the ancient site, and that the abandonment of the 
rest is the mere consequence of that fluctuation in importance, to which 
•eastern cities are so liable. 

Under this supposition if is easy to account for the fabulous relation 
above detailed. History, or rather tradition, being silent about the 
fate of a city, which had evidently existed, close to Qojyne ; the perio¬ 
dical rains yearly bringing to light coins, and bones, and numberless 
fragments of pottery ; the invention of the Hindoo was naturally set 
at work to account for records buried alike in rubbish and oblivion. 
The scene was one chosen almost invariably by their a poets for the 
theatre of portent and of fable Here fjiey could command the mon¬ 
ger teeming age of Vikramajeet; in which the gods and fairies were 
employed for the most insignificant purposes, and miracles had in a 
manner become necessary to digestion. The bard would have been 
bold, indeed, who, under such circumstances, had endeavored to ac¬ 
count for a natural event in a natural manner. The pious Hindoo world 
would htfve scouted him as an impostor, a traveller, a base fabricator 
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of*incredibIe prodigies, in short an impious advocate of the most dis¬ 
graceful of all innovations in the eyes of a pure Hindoo—the naked ^ 
truth. Aud it must he confessed that his tas e and ingenuities would 
have been at a low discount, who should have consented to give 
such mortal ufferffce to kindred friends and countries, and to blast his 
reputation for ever and ever bv declaring his conviction that time 
and accident had occasioned that which they are determined to ascribe 
to Indra and a volcano. Fable then being the o.den*of the day, 
and the eftigv of ttie jackass upon the coin requiring an explanation, 
what was so easy as to create an immortal jackass and a shower of 
mud from the skies? 'Puis smi/bthed m-ci every doubt and set the 
minds of the incredulous tor ever at peace. 

The burial of cities hv the natural processes developed by time, 
is no novel prodigy. The air is ever depositing a very consider¬ 
able sediment, especially when a large population disturbs con¬ 
stantly and pulverizes the suiface of the soil. The decay of 
animal and vegetable bodies in such situations is in the course 
of centuries a very inportant addition, even the broken pottery of 
a natwe city would ere very long form a soil of its own. The decay 
also of houses, the rubbish arising 1 from the demolition of one and 
brought in to build another in its place, is adding constantly (o 
its height. And thus the traveller breaks his shins in Home over 
the capital ot a noble column or the cornice of a triumphal arch, 
which but a thousand years before had towered to the height of some 
sixty or a hundred feet ; and which remains still in unsliattcred 
beauty, although buried in rubbish to the summit. 

It must not be forgollen that th« soil of Oojyne, like that of 
Malwa in general, is a d*«rk, hard, vegetable mould, which is never 
known to shift with the wind, and which, containing a vast proper- 

r 

tion of vegetable mucilage,' becomes iri the hot season so hard and 
compact that masses of it are Hot unfrequently mistaken for fragment* 
of rock upon a casual inspection. 

In proceeding from the preseat city alo.ig the river's brink, and 
after passing a portion of the ancient site, 1 came to a ghaut of the 
river where stands a rude statue of, I think, (Pars Nath) and close 
at hand half way up the high bank is the celebrated buildipg attri¬ 
buted to Raja Bhirtear, brother of Vikramajeet. It has been n?i- 
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nutely described by Dr. Hunter in the Asiatic Researches and there 
fore a slight sketch will here suffice. 

It bears the stamp of very ancient origin and realises, in its ap¬ 
pearance, all my pre-conceived notions of the rude palace of a king 
in ancient days, when probably it was regarded with as great, but 
far different, reverence from that, which it inspired in me now. A 
few rudely sculptured and time worn columns of black trapp of 
inconsiderable height, support architraves of the same material and 
character, enclosing a small court yard, at the end of which, on the 
river side, is the hall of justice or of < harity, as it is indifferently 
styled, of similar construction, with the addition of a roof and walls 
on three sides. Its area may be about twenty-five feet, by twelve 
feet and twelve in height. In the centre of this and near the wall, 
which backs this apartment, is a wde red slab q^stone sunk in the 
pavement, ^nd in advance of it another slab of smaller size and dif¬ 
fering from it in color, being*black. The.larger is said to be the 
regal seat of the royal brothers Vikramajeet and Bhurtea, and as¬ 
suredly if all thrones be as confined, bard, and^coinfortiess as this 
their possessors are little deserving of our envy. The smaller slab, I 
presume, appertained to the vizier or dewan, but is really scarcely 
large enough for the posteriors of a half grown monkey. A hole 
in the wall to the left of the court gives access to several parallelled 
and demi-subteranean galleries, leading, after the usual fashion of 
6uch contrivances, to nothing, unless it be a sculptured stair represent¬ 
ing two sitting figures of men and supposed emblematic of the 
royal brotherhood. But indeed it would be difficulty to conjecture 
any two persons of their cross legged race, for whom the sculpture 
would not equally answer. In \hc fartliest of these galleries is a 
cracked architrave, one fragment of which is depressed several inches 
below the other. Upgn the other- ft a considerable indenture 
said to have been made hy the saSred h «nd oT Itaja Bhurtea, which 
supported alone the incumbent weight, when the faithless stone threa¬ 
tened all with destruction. Whence it is evident that Bhurtea is a 
second Melo. 

• 

These galleries being built upon the slope of a hill are partly de¬ 
pressed beneath the surface on the higher side. On the other, they 
appear to Be supported by ordinary stone walls. They are as nar- 
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row and dark and dirty as the most outrageous lion hunter could de¬ 
sire. Some wpuld hare this to be the hermitage to which the saintly 
Bhurtea retreated from the world to sit cross legged in holy abstrac¬ 
tion until his essence should mingle with that of the deity. As, how¬ 
ever, this must in his day hare been one of the most crowded and busy 
ghauts of the city, it is hard to attribute to the worthy man, so pha- 
risaical a choice, and I prefer the former account which makes this 
the regal palace, as better suiting my idea of the sf^ate of the arts 
an 3 the simplicity of Hindoo manners in that far off day. 

While setting on the river’s brink, making a hasty sketch of the 
beautiful town before me, a bylie’drew up close at hand, and a res¬ 
pectable old Moolia alighting frcftn it, divested himself of his slip¬ 
pers, and approaching, salaamed and took his seat beside me. He 
informed me that Ms name was Rssau or Iss.aw ; and I quickly dis¬ 
covered from him that he was brother to the high priest oi all the 
Bhorns, and principal Moolia of that family at Oojyne. He promised 
to call at my tent and.,conduct me to visit the curiosities of the place; 
and having been punctual to his engagements, I have just returned 
from the expedition mo«e gratified than l had anticipated. I could 
not, however, persuade him to speak of his own sect. His answers 
were ever brief and unwilling, and he remarked, as if to close the 
subject. ‘You know all about us that is known 1 —an assertion 
far from satisfactory For although we know all of this singular 
race that they are willing or perhaps even able to disclose ; the ac¬ 
count which deduces their origin from the Assassins of the Crusaders, 
has ever appeared to me loosely founded. What the objection in the 
present instance might hinge upon, I could not divine; for others 
of his race are sufficiently communicative upon the subject and ready 
at all times to prove and boast their pure Sheeah extraction. His 
name, I havp said, is Esau ; hml it been Aaron, it would have appeared 
more appropriate in my eyes, for his appearance was most priestly, 
and both his costume and.physiognomy strongly reminded me of the 
best pictures I have seen of the latter worthy. 

We started together at 3 p. m.; be in his bylie, I on horseback. The 
bullocks capered along right gallantly, and we were quickly borne 
through a gateway of the city different from that by w{iich l bad 
first entered it. Here I was again struck with the very small height 
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of the mouldering' defences, rendered the more conspicuous by a re¬ 
cent addition to the gateway, that gives it altitude sufficient to admit 
an elephant;—a striking confirmation of my original conjecture of the 
gradual accumulation of soil at the base. We trotted on, through a 
long variety gf narrow and crooked lanes formed of mud houses, 
tiled, and at length came to the gateway of 24 columns (as it is called) 
forming in this aspect the barrier of the ancient city. Thence we 
continued our route past a pseudo palace of Scindia ; a very common 
looking brick house, unstuccoed, and at length alighted at the gate of 
a Vishnooe temple, and descended a flight of steps to the sunk court 
of the principal building. This is a remarkably fine obelisk of con¬ 
siderable size and beauty, built in fhe highly wrought and grotesque 
style as usual in this part of the country to Hindoo temple archi¬ 
tecture : gach stone of the exterior being itself a separate obelisk, 
and the entire mass, *a congeries of such small monuments, of which 
each has its earring and cornice work. The effect is singularly pleas- 
ing, giving to such fabrics, .however recent 4 an air of antiquity; 
connected, I know not how, with an irregular grotesqueness of out¬ 
line, the produce of the most elaborate regqlarity. 

The platform is sunk, perhaps twenty feet, below^thc level of the # 
city. It is not impossible that the base of the court may have been 
the ancient level of the city filled up in other parts by the accu¬ 
mulation of soil, but preserved from such encumbradie within 
the sacred precinct. This, however, is mere conjecture. The Tem¬ 
ple dedicated (I think) to Vishnoo, is approached by the usual 
double portico supported upon carved columns,* and vaulted and 
domed above. The dome* is a Saracenic innovation, the vault 
of the Hindoo being a mere succession of architraves, forming 
parallelograms diagonally laid one above the other and terminating 
above in a flat. This temple 4hough larger and rather more elabo¬ 
rate than usual, and an excellent specimen of its species of architec¬ 
ture is not otherwise different from thousands of the same descrip¬ 
tion, and appears to have no antiquity to hallow it. The holiness of 
the spot in all probability being the occasion of the peculiar venera¬ 
tion shown towards it bj Hindoos, On my way down to the court, 
1 ob&rved ten or twelve young women and girls ebaunting their 
lessons, and probably training to the ipipure rites of the temple. 

h 2 
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They tamed upon me eyes so dull and joyless, so like those of per¬ 
sons who hare tried every gratification of the passions in rain, that 
I felt chilled with the contrast to the youthfulness of iheir appearance. 

At the farther side of the court, on slightly elevated ground, is a 
little cluster of obelisks of the most antiquated appearance; general, 
ly of the smallest dimensions and apparently much* neglected in the 
glory of the larger and costlier fabric ; yet, to me, by far the most 
interesting of the objects within the enclosure, from their weather¬ 
worn appearance, and the primitive fashion of their grouping, by 
which they foim alleys so narrow, as barely to admit of the passage 
of the human form. Many temples, beside these, are scattered around 
this nest of priesthood; but the \nost holy relic is an image in a 
subterraneous alley, which all the hints of the old Moolla could not per¬ 
suade the priests to show me. The access to the gallery is from the 
sunk terrace of a large tank, overshadowed with'peepuls and swarm¬ 
ing with every variety of sacred idol or relic ; among which I ob¬ 
served hundreds of thgpe diminutive carved foot prints which denote 
the spot sacred to thrashes of some holy Byragec or devotee. 

But by far the most faforite idol here, as elsewhere, is the Phallus 
which springs up around this tank, from some peculiarity perhaps of 
the soil, as luxuriantly as horse radish in a kitchen garden ; and in 
such variety of size, figure, and fashion, that the most difficult of 
tastes, anff the most scrupulous of consciences, may here bo accom¬ 
modated to a nicety. Now* you find it in infantine clusters feebly 
representative of the god, to whom ten thousand are attributed. 
Now in five or b*x specimens of moderate size, painted with red 
vermilion and smeared with oil: But the solitary and more massive 
of the genus appears generally the favorite if we may judge from 
the garlands hanging around it, and the continual dropping of holy 
water upon it. * *“ * 

The tank itself which is very deep sunk, is scarped with covered 
galleries of more* than one storey, forming dwellings for the priests. 
In descending to the margin I was assailed on every side by a score 
or two of these clamorous vagabonds, demanding a present of money: 
and on my return had to encounter the same ordeal. Thinking they 
had some claim to consideration for their raree show, I anoihtcd the 
band of one old gentleman with lunar ointment. The effect was 4 
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most magical. In a single instant, at the touch of this universal 
alembic, the doors of all the shrines flew open with a crash, to my 
Feeringee feet. Even the holiest of all, might, I doubt not, Ijave been 
propitiated, had I deemed the object worthy the douceur. But I 
have seen too many of such holy statues, holy in general in propor¬ 
tion as they are misshapen, to feel tempted to descend to it by a sil¬ 
ver ladder. I therefore resisted the importunity of half a dozen 
hungry idol mongers and passed on. As for the old Moolla, 1 know 
not how Ltf accounted to his orthodox conscience for such a voluntary 
inroad among the abominations of idolatry. He appeared to be 
making amends by his silence or Jjrief answers to my questions, fo( 
which I owed him no thanks. 

(To be continued.) 


XALES OF ANT INVALIDS No. XI. 

As soon as Carr had concluded his tale„to which his hearers had 
listened with considerable attention, for it hadanterested ancf affected 
them much,—to such an extent, indeed, that numerous cheroots and 
pipes had gone out, from the feeble manner in which the smokeqp 
drew the air through them,—the order of the day, or rather the or¬ 
der of the night, was directed to be proceeded with. 

* Who is that sitting next to Carr?’ asked Boyce. 

‘Walters,’—‘light weight’—‘young Lambert,’ rejoined several 
voices. 

* Obi aye, aye, so it is,’ said the president ; ‘as the turn has ar¬ 
rived at you, my good friend* Walters, it stands to reason that you 
must give us a tough. So, my bofy, proceed to business.’ 

* 

Before, however, ^proceed to give Walter’s recital, I shall follow 
the example I previously set Ayself—antf from which I see no good 
reason why I should depart, and notice the externals of sergeant 
and laboratory man, John Walters of the Chunar Magazine, for such 
was the name and title of the individual now named for the duty. He 

was in every respect the direct contrary of Glover, for 1 never looked 

* 

upon him but he was associated in my mind’s eye with Sterne’s Doc¬ 
tor Slofih 
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Walters was of that class of persons who are described as 1 stum¬ 
py,’ or ‘ as broad as they are long;indeed, if he was suitably attired, 
any one might swear with a safe conscience, that he was a lineal 
descendant from that hardy tribe of warriors, the Ten broeks in com¬ 
mendation of whom the sage Knickcrboker has held forth so fondly. 
Walters stood exactly five feet five inches and one tenth in height, 
and measured four feet three inches, and two fifths round the waist¬ 
band. A head as round as an apple dumpling, surmounted with a 
bunch of hair like a moss; a pair of whiskers that rivalled dJergami’s 
eyebrows to match; a huge mouth, broad nose and large eyes ; with 
a decent pair of understanders completes his delineation. 

I must digress here to make a few observations on tobacco. It is 
really surprizing to see the numerous ways in which it is manufac¬ 
tured and used. There is short cut, pig tail, rattail, negro-head (morb 
commonly styled negarhsd) cigars and snufF. But neither of these pre¬ 
parations pleased Walters ; he liked a cigar, but said it did not afford 
smoke enough, so he took to plugs. ‘ Plug's, plugs, what arc plugs ?’ 
say some:—I will illuminate. A plug is of the same genus as Wal¬ 
ters; it is a short, stumpy, not man, but cheroot; being about two 
and a half inches long, and the same in circumference, and are 
smoked from a bamboo headed pipe, elegantly mounted with silver, 
brass, or tin, according to the taste or ability of the owner. One of 
these machines was in Walters’ mouth when he was called upon for 
his story, and having pondered for a short time upon the subject it 
was to embrace, he inhaled the captivating fumes with three short 
puffs, and then with an elongated po-o o-oh vomited forth a cloud of 
smoke sufficient to choke a buffalow. This accomplished, he com¬ 
menced with a ‘ I’m no great hand at story telling, but such as I can 
tall you ’reheartily welcome to, and I’ll tell it as well as 1 am able.’ 

* Of course,’ replied Boyce, ‘do your best; file best can do no 
more.’ 

Walters then began and related the history of 

HERBERT THE DESERTER. 

‘ It was on the twenty-fifth of October, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
five, 1 like to be particular,’ said Walters,‘that 1 marched into 
Meerat and joined my troop, then just raised ; and I was in hopes 
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that I should have a good rest a r ter my march from Cawnpore, and 
wearisome voyage up the river; but l was disappointed most con¬ 
foundedly. Three days after, we were sent to longe, as the corps 
was in expectation of being ordered on service, and all hands would 
be wanted. Now, you must know, that I was brought up a cotton 
spinner, and knew as much of a horse as I did of an elephant; and 
my liking tor the former waa not a bit increased *by Being 9ome Q f 
them fight like devils at the watering trough. However, faint heart 
never won fair lady, so I screwed myself up to the proper elevation, 
and mounted for {lie first time like a Trojan. I was no sooner up, 
however, than 1 was down, for my < harger, as soon as I was on his 
back reared himself up and begffli to walk on his hindlegs ; conse¬ 
quently l slipt over the canlle, and what was behind it, and came to 
the ground with a report like a paviour’s rammer.’ 1 Nerer mind 
that’ said the rough rider, ‘ it’s only a little sand ; come brush the 
dirt off your jacket and try again.’ ‘ 1 did so, and when I found 
my gentleman repeating the same trick I slipped my arms round his 
neck, ancl hugged him most faternally ; so that when he found that 
he had not tossed me he was as quiet as you^please. After a two 
hours bumping I was glad to get something to eat, and you may bo 
sure 1 didn’t send my plate away empty at breakfast time. In the 
afternoon we had gun-drill; and so it was, longe in the morning anti 
drill in the evening, until the eighth, or ninth of November I think, 
when we commenced our march towards Muttra. 

During the march the guns and waggons were to be named by the 
old hands, and we recruits were to ride spare horses under the charge 
of the riding master. When we we.e drawn up oifthe parade ground, 
ready to start, on the guns poving forward I almost split myself at 
hearing a conversation between an old banyan and Hoskins, one of 
our trumpeters. Hoskins, it seams, was indebted to the other some 
sixteen or twenty rupees whigh, having keen dunned*every day for, 
he promised to pay before we started. The native was importunate 
for his money, and Hoskins was putting him off saying * don’t be 
in a fantigue, my old fellow. I’ll paj you, depend upon it, before 
1 l*ve the station.” Still the other kept asking for the rupees, and 
as the day was advancing and no sign of the cash, he thought 
the other wanted to do him. The commanding officer now rode up. 
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and the adjutant, touching the peak of his helmet, gave the word to 
* mount* The sudden burst of the trumpet overpowered, the na¬ 
tive’s voice, but on the call being finished he found means to shove in 
the words * saheb, the rupees.’ ‘ Here they are,’ said Hoskins, as 
he placed his trumpet to his lips and sounded the march. 1 Here 
they are, you old vampyre ; I’ve paid you, with the word forward ,’ 
and with a touch irr his horse’s flank he dashed up to hi>place in tfoe 
front of the column, while you might have knocked llie diddled 
creditor down with a straw. r 

‘ We encamped the first day at Hurkowda, and, as it was late 
before we reached our ground, it was directed that we should march 
earlier in future, and that the rect-uits, instead of falling in the rear 
should go on a head of the guns about a quarter of an hour. As we 
were ordered, so we acted; but as the gun horses in draft always 
outwalked those not in harness we were paused by the column every 
morning, generally before day light. The first lime we heard the 
rattling of the wheels we were almost simultaneously seized wkh the 
expectation that our horses would be alarmed and shy, aud that some 
one would get off hui;t; in consequence of this some one roared out, 

‘ Prepare to dismount,’ *dismount,’ and down we all got, and held 
our chargers by the bridle while the guns passed by, thereby bring¬ 
ing down upon ourselves the laughter of the old hands. But we did 
not mind that, and stuck to our safe plan during the remainder of 
the journey. 

* When we came to Muttra we found a bridge of boats built for 

us to cross the Jumna ; by the same token that Fighting Bob, the 
horse 1 was ridings took a sudden fancy for a swim iu the river, and 
wheeling around on his haunches leaped over the rail into one of the 
boats, and attempted to scramble ipto the water. We had a great 
bother to get him back again on to {he platform ; that accomplished, 
we went on quietly to camp. f *' 

* On entering the Bhurtpore territories we were met by reports 
that Doorjun Sal had undermined all the roads as far as Agra and 
Muttra, and that he could l^pw us all into the air, whenever he 
pleased; but I didn’t believe a word of it, because a mine of twfety 
or thirty inches in length was too much of a good thing; and so 
tough that it stuck in my throat,—I couldn't swallow it. • 
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«On coming in front of Bhurtpore the horse artillery recruits were 
told off to the siege ordnance, but were to be assisted by men from 
the foot artillery companies in the breaching batteries. We worked 
away like trumps, and, on the day before Christmas, the battery 1 was 
told off to was read/. That evening the breaching commenced, and 
1 got as deaf as dummy Mie shut rang in my ears in such a manner 
that 1 could scarcely hear anyone speak to me: bus the next day I 
got better, ami more accustomed to the noise. 

« l was in ll^e battery in front of Kudum Kundy, from wnich l had 
n good view uf what* was going forward on the walls; that is, when the 
shot would allow us to take a peep o er the parapet. The town 
walls weie very high, and seemed aaif they would take all sorts of 
hammering before they would fall ju to a practicable bread), so that 
we might get inside. But l am not going to give you a long account 
of the siege, because all of you must lia^c heard of the particulars of 
that oflen^uougb ; l^hall only allude to such pirts of the preparations 
as relate to Master Herbert. * 

' Well, Sirs, the duv after Christmas day,.when we were hard at 
work, one of the foot artillery orderlies comes down to our battery 
with a bottle and dram-cup, looking fjr smn^meu of his companv, to 
serve them oat their morning’s liquor; but, as it happened, there was 
no one that belonged to him among u«, and he went away to the left 
towards another Imtiery. As he went along the breaches, he had to 
pass a party of sepoys and pionccis who were at work running a sap 
up towards the iort, and .villi them my gentleman stops some time, as 
it looking on. He was at no great distance troin me, and therefore 1 
could see what he was doing plain enough. Presently he picked up 
one of the sepoy's muskets, and, after looking hastily at the priming, 
leaped over the loose earth in front and advanced twenty or thirty 
paces. I wondered what he was up to, and looked in the direction 
lie was going in, when 4 saw, several hundred vards off. a native, but 
who lm was I could not tell. The orderly went out full a hundred 
and fifty paces to the front, and then presented the musket: the piece 
missed fire, however, and back lie came agafu to the trench. There 
he tried to take another musket, but the sepoys w'ould not allow him 
to touch them, and I could see that some altercation ensued between 
him and the infantry officer commanding the working party* Pre- 
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sently both came into the battery and the officer complained to oar 
captain that the other was annoying the sepoys. 

‘ What are you doing in the batteries ?’ asked Captain Lewis. 

‘ I’ve brought down the liquor for the men on duty, sir,’ he re¬ 
plied ; ‘ but while I went after that fellow from the fort some one has 
carried off the bottle.’ 

'Served you very right: you had no business there. What’s your 
name, and what company do you belong to ? If I hear any more 
complaints against you, I must report you to the commandant.’ 

‘My name,’ said he, ‘is Herbert, and I belong to the fourth of Iho 
third.’ 

‘ Well, as you have lost the liqugr, you had better go back to the 
camp for more, and when you come again mind that you stay no 
longer than to serve it out. Do you hear ?’ 

‘ Yes sir,’ he replied, and turned as if to go back to fhe camp. 
He was a line looking man, a bombardier, and 1 think, but am not 
quite positive, wore a Waterloo medal. 

‘ I should have told you before that about half a quarter of a mil© 
to the left, and in advance of the battery there was a clump of trees, 
in which was situated a small Hindoo temple of some sort or other, and 
from which the man that Herbert had gone out alter bad come. 
This tope was not far from the Muttra gate of the town, through which 
it was supposed the man had passed out, and he was still loitering 
about near the place, as if he was watching our motions. Herbert bad 
gone only a few steps to the rear and then turned round to look 
towards the fori.* t 

‘That chap’s got no arms,’ said Herbert, speaking of the man at 
the tope, ‘ and I am sure if I once laid hold of him that 1 could 
brinq- him in.’ 

‘You had better let him* alone,’ sai£ one of the men in the battery, 

( and go back to the lines. You’ll only be getting into some con¬ 
founded scrape If you go out.’ 

‘ Stuff.and nonsense,’ replied Herbert, ‘do you take me to be a 
ninnyhainmer altogether, to be frightened at one poor devil of a 
black man, and he without arms too ? No, I'll have a try for him 
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at all events, and if I can’t get him its only coming back empty 
handed, that’s all. So, here goes.' 

‘ He then went round the flank of the battery at a half run, and 
cut across the plain ; several of us called to him to come back, but 
whether ho heard us or not, I can’t say, at all events he did not re¬ 
turn. When he had ran about a couple of hundred yards or so, he 
beckoned toPthe man in front, as if he wanted him to come near, but 
the other‘retreated a little towards the tope and then stopped. 
Herbert kept carrying on, and the other kept retreating, bit by 
bit, till they were abreast of the tope, when twenty or thirty 
men rushed out upon Herbert. At this time, had he turned about 
and ran towards the battery he might have been saved, but instead 
of (hat he stood stock still till tlte others laid hold of him, and drag¬ 
ged him away. He made no resistance, and was taken into the 
town. We consequently lost sight of him. 

‘ This*vas reported, I suppose, to the proper authorities and we 
thought no more of it for several days, during which the people in 
the fort kept rattling away the same as usual* At length, however, we 
found their practice improving: their guns we*e better laid &nd did 
more damage. ‘I'll lay my life,’ said Captain Lewis, * that that rascal 
Herbert is at the bottom of this;’ and he commenced reconnoitring 
the bastion from whence this effective fire proceeded. After looking 
very attentively for some minutes, he turned to another officer and 
remarked, ‘ 1 can distinguish a European on the bastion, but l 
cannot recognize him; do you know it any more of our people aro 
missing ? 

‘ Oh! yes,’ said the other officer, * three or foifr artillery men 
have been missed ; supposed tq have deserted to the enemy, though 
I hope such is not the case.’ • 

* Captain Lewis then called one 6f the old hands to him, and asked 
whether he knew Herbert; the man said ‘y^s.’ 

* Then take my glass and see if that is him on the wall yonder. 

* The man applied his eye to the glass and looked in the direction 
pointed out. He then turned round and said ‘ No, sir, that is not 
Herbert; I can see that it is not him ; that man has no stripe on his 
arm, and I do not know who he is ; however, I’ll look again.’ He 

* 12 
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did so, and at length exclaimed, ‘ there, there, the rascal is, d—n his 
eyes; 1 can see him quite pjain ,* he's at the trail of the gun, as if he 
was laying it. Take care, take care; shot At the warning, every 
one ducked behind the parapet, as a thirty two pound shot came fly¬ 
ing over the battery, and struck (he earth some thirty yards in our 
rear. 

* A good aim/ dryly observed Captain Lewis ; * but wait awhile 
till (he play’s good ; you’ll hang as high as Herman for this, as soon 
ns we lay hands upon you, which will not he very long first, I am 
thiuking.* 

* In the evening Lord Comberpicre came down to the battery, and 
the discovery was reported lo him. While he remained, the guns 
from the foit were bhizing away more briskly than ever, and nearly 
nil in our direction, the assembly of the staff having apparently at¬ 
tracted the notice d(' the enemy. Very fortunately no one was hurl. 

* Every thing went on as steady as before ; the walls were crumbling 
from our mines and oar shells, and every one was in a lever, antici- 
pnting Jthe glorious storm that was to lay the proud fortress at our feet. 
On the morning of the eighteenth down came half a score of conduc¬ 
tors with bass of spikes and bundles of hammers. This was to he tho 
recruits’ share in the capture, in addition to the twenty-four days* ser¬ 
vice in the batteries in white clothing. Each of us icctived a cer¬ 
tain quantity of spikes;—some spring, others lugged,— and a ham¬ 
mer, with directions to follow close in the rear of the storming party. 
As they drove the enemy off rampnits, we were to spike the guns as 
we came up to them. All hands were eager, and anxious for the 
duty. 

* At length the mine was sprung, the earth trembled, the wall shook 
to its foundation, and then, rising in a mass, the almost deafening 
report'of the explosion t succeeded. The next instant the air was 
clouded with dust ami rubbish, before the fall of which the lllh 
grenadiers rushed on to the attack.—Pressing close in their rear 
came the spiking party. r I he conflict at the breach was dreadful, 
but lasted only a little time. Hie 1 -1th were on the wall, and wilh 
loud hurras were driving all before them at the point of the bayo¬ 
net. As every man had quite sufficient to do in minding bis own 
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business, I did cot observe particularly all that I might. My ham. 
mer rung loud!v upon the guns as l drove the spikes into their vents, 
as if responding to the noise of the attack. YVe were all hard at it, 
poker and tongs, and a short time we were masters of the place. 

* As soon as the town was a little quiet I descended from the wall, 
and began looking round me, to see what sort of a place I Itad got into, 
and 1 met several parties of our men rambling about (he town. I 
joined one of these parties, and we went along through the chouk, 
and past tin?citadel towards the south side of the town, and as we were 
passing a narrow alley 1 saw at the end of it an old brick building, 
in front of which a blue jacket was lying. * Hullo,’ said 1, ‘ what’s 
this ? Come down and see who is there ’ The other men came down 
and. one of them, going through an arch, entered a kind of serai. We 
all followed, and saw a European walking up and down a verandah, 
without a jacket and his arms folded. 

r Who are youV asked one of the fourteenth, laying hold of him 
by the breast of the slmt. 

* Don’t hurt me,’ the man replied, ‘ donH use me ill,-—I Lave had 
bad usage enough by being a prisoner in this place/ and he tried to 
remove his shirt fiom the others’ grasp. * 

* Come, Come, my fine fellow’ said the grenadier, * none of your 
humbug; if you attempt to move away, d—me if 1 don’t put my 
bayonet in your g—ts; up to the rocket.’ 

4 At this time 1 got up to the place and challenged our prisoner as 
being Herbert; he evaded it at first; but on my declaring that 
I was positive that was his name, he acknowledged it to be so. 

* D—n you, you scoundrel/ said I, * then it was you that fired at 

the commander-in-chief: I’d knock your b—y head against the wall 
for two pins/ # 

‘Don’t ill treat me*’ he repjjcd. * 1 wassforced to do what I did 
upon pain of death ; but I know 1 shall be hanged for it.* 

* Come, bring him along/ said one of the fourteenth, and accord- 
inglv, having tied his hands behind his back, we conducted him to 
the camp. VVe went first to the battery at Buliloo Sing’s garden, 
when we saw a groupc of of$cers which turned out to be the coin¬ 
man dei*in-chief and his staff. Herbert told the same story here that 
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lie had related to us in the town ; that he had been forced to lay the 
guns, while four men with drawn swords stood over him to make 
him do it. We were ordered to give him over to the provost guard, 
and the next morning a general court martial was ordered to assem¬ 
ble to try him, and three others, who had been laid hold of by some of 
the fifty-ninth. 

* On the morning of the thirtieth of January, the better portion of 
the grand army was drawn up on the plain below the north-east 
bastion of the town. A temporary gallows had been eretted and all 
were too well aware of the purpose that had brought them there.— 
Herbert was this day to offer up his life, as penalty to the offended 
laws of his country. Being considerably above us, the awful pre¬ 
parations were distinctly seen by every one, and a valuable lesson 
was practically shewn to the young soMiers never to desert their 
colours, and turn their arms upon their country men. The precept 
was indeed a solemn one.’ r ' 


* At length erery thing was ready ; the fatal signal was given, and 
the culpcit was launched into eternity ; for several minutes the body 
and limbs were convulsed ; the legs were drawn up once nearly to 
the body, and (hen struck down with violence again; the.limbs 
quivered, and all was over.' 

V. 

Chunar y 1835. 


CLOTHING OF THE ARTILLERY. 

Sir, —In your ‘September number there appears a letter signed 
W. K. S., the writer of which requires ft little information on the sub¬ 
ject of which he principally treats* viz. e The clothing of the Euro¬ 
pean foot artillery.’ r 

He attributes the badness of the clothing, and the want of cloaks, 
to the apathy of the captains of European companies, an idea to the 
disadvantage of those gentlemen which I must endeavour to dispel. 

1st.—The clothing is not allowed by government, but is paid for 
by the men themselves, from whose pay two rupees* per mensem, 

* Oombai dieri, drummers, and gunners, pay tvo rupees per mensem, corjioralsjand 
serjeanu pay much more. • 
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(in the grade of gunner) is stopped for the purpose. This deduction 
amounts in 2 years to 48 rupees, and were this sum, or a fair propor¬ 
tion of it, expended on the clothing of the men, they would be hand¬ 
somely equipped. Of the 48 rupees thus deducted, however, only ten 
arc allotted to the provision of one coat, one cap, and one pair of panta¬ 
loons; the remainder, deducting lor half mountings, being thrown into 
what is cailefl the off-reckoning funds to he divided amongst the co„ 
lonels of life army. Thus W. K S. must perceive that the 99 senior 
officers ofthis army are interested in forcing upon the men the cheapest 
possible clothing, and consequently the ivorst. The agents being paid 
for their trouble, viz. the allotment to each of them of a colonel’s share 
of the off-reckonings, arc equally interested with the colonels in expend¬ 
ing as little as possible of the soldier's money, for the purpose for 
which it is deducted. The committees which inspect the clothing on 
its arrival at stations are deterred from doing their duty properly by a 
late ordffr which threatens them with pecuniary loss, in event of the 
clothing they reject being subsequently approved of by a committee 
assembled at the agency on its return.* # 

Does W. K. S. imagine that a solitary captain would hive any 
chance of succeeding were he to declare ;var agair.st all the colonels 
of the army now receiving off-reckonings, ail the lieutenant-colonels^ 
expecting off-reckonings, the two agents, and the whole clothing 
board ? ! ! 1 

Even were all the captains commanding European companies of ar¬ 
tillery,to unite with those of the European regiment in demanding justice 
for their men, they would lie in a sad minority. The captains of native 
infantry could not join teem because the sepoy redly docs not suffer. 
He pays twelve rupees where, Ihe European pays forty and his cloth¬ 
ing is only valued three rupees under that supplied to the European ; 
in fact, though the fund gains fiiqj rupees in two years by its contract 
with the sepoy it is doubtful whether he $ould supply himself with 
clothing at a rate below that which he pays. \V. K. S. speaks of a 

* What could be lei' equitable than this order ?! What security is tliure to the 
committee that the clothing they reje.-t shall be submitted ill statu quo to the agency 
committee ?! 1 What reason is there for preferring the opinion of the second commit¬ 
tee to that of the first Ml! Thu first committee is composed of impartial officers; the 
second may be composed of tho agents, personal frinds, certainly of hiaimmedinte 
neighbours. Under this rule all doubtful clothing will be passed of course as good and 
serviceable. 
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Bum of eight annas allowed for the fitting of each coat to the man 
who receives it. The allowance has long since been withdrawn, tlio 
clothing board (composed of off reckoning receivers ) having pro¬ 
nounced it unnecessary. 

In conclusion of the clothing subject, I have only to state my con¬ 
viction that justice will never be done to the men until $ach colonel 
shall be allowed the contract of his own corps. Were such contract 
allowed, the colonel of <i European battalion might clothe his men 
most handsomely, and most comfortably, and after all g*ain more by 
the off-reckonings than he does at present. At present, the profits 
arising from an European battaljon are about 9,000 rupees per an¬ 
num, of which the colonel of the battalion receives about one-halt, the 
remainder being divided amongst the colonels of the native army- 

W. K. S. may, perhaps, stare at this last sentence, but if lie will 
read attentively the regulations, he will find it to.he a fact a'b unde¬ 
niable as it is unjustifiable. Hut I must not foiget W. K.. S.'s re¬ 
mark about cloaks : I agree with him so far as be considers that men 
on guard should be provided with such protection against the wea¬ 
ther. To the foot soldier, marching, a cloak would be a positive 
nuisance: W. K. S. may depend upon it that in the heaviest rain and 
the coldest weather lie would be sorry to carry a cumbersome cloak. 
I once tried it, and was glad to throw away my cloak before 
I had walked 5 miles. But to the mounted soldier, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, the cloak is iudispensable. He must sit motionless on his 
horse during the coldest hours of the coldest morning, and durin? the 
heaviest storm. The strongest man would suffer under such exposure 
were he unprotected by a cloak W. K. S. does not appear to know 
that watch cloaks were once allowed to fhe foot artillery, but that go¬ 
vernment refused to sanction their renewal when worn out. I saw an 
indent returned to the captain of a company with a distinct refusal to 
pass it, on the part of the clothing boa'd, (off-reckoning-walas again) 
on the plea that government, never intended the. coats to be. renewed. 
Whether government ever expressed themselves to this effect, or whe¬ 
ther the board merely imagined that they had done so, is a question 
not to be raised by, your obedient servant. 


JOB. SCARECROW, SERJEANT OF ARTILLREV. 

' i 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Sir, — I have been led to write you a few lines in consequence of 
having observed in the October number of your Journal the following* 
assertion uniter the head of “ Artillery" men. * We should frequently 
see in a company of artillery, four or five men unequal to the ordi¬ 
nary duties of 'their profession, for the loss of a thumb is no uncom¬ 
mon occurrence amongst artillery men* Now I have served in the 
Bombay artillery for upwards of 8 years, and been present at nearly 
every yearly practice of that arm; 1 have never known a mm lose his 
thumb or fingers in working the guhs, and only a very few men have, 
during that period, been so injured in the hands as to require being 
sent home. Two of these accidents occurred with fuzil*, the rest had 
their fingers badly fractured wfylst mounting aud dismounting guns. 

I should therefore say that the loss of a thumb is any thing but a 
common occurrence with all artillery men. dn conclusion, I beg "to 
concur most completely with the rest of * Libra's’ liews on th** subject, 
and with him decidedly consider a man deficient of his left thumb as 
utterly unfit for an artillery man 

Ahmednuggur. culvkrin. 

HYDERABAD. 

In the centre of a valley surrounded by hills of moderate height, 
diversified by the bold rugged aspect of some, and # thc picturesque 
and romantic appearance of others,*stauds Hyderabad, the Muhamma¬ 
dan capital of the Dekhan. ‘Phe view of the city from the hill 
through which the road, from the military cantonment of Sikaudera- 
bad leads to the British^ Residency? is commanding and extensive. 
Due south, and immediately in front, is seen*the city expanded over a 
considerable space and gradually loosing itself in the persjiective 
distance. From this hill appears a rich variety of mosques, palaces, 
houses, and other edifices, interspersed with trees which give to the 
whole the character of a city built in the midst of an immense gar¬ 
den. The moat prominent objects which engage the attention are the 
Char minpr, or four minarets, the Masjide jdmi, or great mosque, 
uid the Barn dari or palace with twelve* gates of the late prime 




minister of the Nizam, Musur ul Mulk. To the west, at the distance 


of about eight miles, stands the strong fortress of Golconda, on a rock 
of some eminence, in the adjacent plain of which are six or seven noble 
mausolea built in the Saracenic order of architecture, the sepulchres of 
the Kutb Shahi dynasty of the kings of Golconda. Descending 
the hill and proceeding towards the city, the view becomes gradually 
less extensive until the traveller arrives at the suburbs, a great part of 
-which is called parminence ‘ the Residency,’ as containing the esta¬ 
blishment of the Company’s Resident at the court of his highness the 
Nizam. Between this part of the suburbs and the city runs a small 
stream, which, in the rainy season, however, swells to a river of con¬ 
siderable width and rapidity of course. Here is seen the marsive stone 
wall which surrounds Hyderabad, supposed to have been built by 
Kuli Kutb Shah, the fourth monarch of that dynasty. This wall, in 
some places, owing to unevenuess of ground, roaches the height of 
forty feet; but its average altitude on the outside is about twenty 
feet, and its thickness Jen feet. The height of the side within the 
city is“much less. There is a rampart sufficiently broad for four per¬ 
sons to walk abreast, and a parapet, about live feet high, through 
which loop holes are pierced for musquetry. This, if properly defend¬ 
ed, must have been a strong protection to the city from the attacks of 
a native army. The stream just mentioned is called ftlu.si by the 
natives, and winds its course about half-round the city. From the 
rampart is a fine view of this river and the surrounding country, par¬ 
ticularly on that part of the wall to the right of the Dihli gate in 
entering the city^ when an interesting and picturesqe sight presents 
itself of elephants with their variegated h&odaks, rich caparisons and 
gorgeously painted trunks, native, Persian, Patan, Turkoman, Af¬ 
ghan and Arab horsemen, together with camels and their riders, 
palanquins, jynl foot passengers continually passing to and from the 
city, and crossing the ford, as there is no bridge over this part of the 

river. Captain D-, of the Nizam’s service, and the writer of this 

paper have often witnessed amusing scenes from a temporary shed 
erected over this part of the rampart by the former, from which, early 
in the morning, elephants with their keepers could be seen going into 


the river for the purpose of bathing, ft was curious to observe the 
sagacity of these animals in placing themselves on their' lcnees in 


order to be rubbed down by their mohdwots, at the same time tiiak, 
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they would fill their trunks with water and throw it at the mohawats, 
or any one passing by, or perhaps fling it at each other. They 4bera- 
ed to enjoy this kind of sport to the no small annoyance of their 
keepers. But the richest scene (will any one doubt this ?) which D. 
and I were in the habit of witnessing was the Hyderabad women 
bathing quietly in a part of the rivef about a quarter of a mile above 
the ford, 'which part was shaded from view (except from an eleva¬ 
tion) in consequence of some trees overhanging their bou ghs near 

the place. D- kept two telescopes in the shed, which we used 

sometimes in taking a survey of the scenery on the river, landscapes 
of the country, or the genrcal 'beauties of nature we could not* 
therefore, well omit directing Jiiese instruments to those objects 
which I believe are included in this class of things. 

Within the city of Hyderabad are some extensive edifices and 
gardens laid out in*a tasteful and elegant manner. Of these the most. 
remarkable are the Bard daA (a word applied to the palaces and 
mansions of the Nawabs and Rajas 9 s they were originally 
erected with twelve gates to them) of the* late prime •minister, 
Munir-ul-mulk, and that of the Nizam’s relative. Shams ul- 
UraarA The former consists of a range of buildings 
stone and wood, generally detached from each other and se¬ 
parated by quadrangular areas, some of which are] flower-gardens ; 
in some are reservoirs of water containing rare fishes, and in others 
a variety of playing fountains and jets-d’eau. At one end of other 9 
again are artificial cascades, cons tructed in such a manner as to be 
capable of having their falling wafers either accelerated or retarded 
according to pleasure. Most of the edifices are two or three stories 
high and have verandahs round the compartments of tiie ground- 
floor, with slight pillars paiqted green and occasionally gilt. His 
highness the vizief used on an evening^ to sit in some of the large 
halls open at the sides, from which a delightful view presented itself 
of the playing fountains and cascades in front, and the shrubbery, 
plants and cypresses of the garden gracefully waving in the breeze 
which would diffuse the fragrance of the flowers over the company 
assembled. Sometimes the . izier would regale himself and his guests 
with the finest sets of dancing-girls (those at Hydrabad are generally 
handsome and fair) whose voices in singing mingled with the soft 

K 2* 
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murmuring of the falling waters, and the evolutions of whose fasci¬ 
nating forms might well rivet the attention, and delight the senses of 
the admiring spectators. To be in the midst of pleasant companions 
under the clear, starry canopy of heaven, or the festooned ceiling of 
wealth and joy, surrounded by the music of murmuring waters, the 
notes of female song, or the warbling of the nightingales of the 
groves, with the life-infusing orders of variegated flowers toafted on 
the gentle gales of the evening, and the charming magic of woman’s 
beauty, is, perhaps, a species of happiness as great as any to be ob¬ 
tained out of paradise. The vizier was a man of about sixty, des¬ 
cended of a noble Persian family, pnd had held the visdrat, or office 
of prime minister, upwards of twenty yeats, having had the honor 
conferred on him by his late Highness Sikander-Jah, father of the 
present ruler of Hyderabad. He was, therefore, a good Persian 
scholar and entertained several poets of that nation and MuKas, or 
men of learning in his service. A selection of these, and a few chosen 
associates, whose conversation he could enjoy without the restraint of 
etiquette or ceremony, often formed a sort of evening party in the open 
halls above mentioned, Svliich were lighted most magnificently with 
almost innumerable lamps afid lustres. The subject of conversation 
was frequently literature and poetry, which gave those of a literary 
turn opportunities of distinguishing themselves by reciting verses from 
the elegant and favorite poets of Persia. Some were really clever 
improvvisalori, and 1 have heard one or two extemporize in a manner 
that certainly astonished the hearers. A subject being fixed upon, the 
improwisatore was called by the vizier and desired to commence; 
sometimes the measure was given him as well the subject, but the 
choice was more commonly left to himself* He then placed himself 
forward in a conspicuous position, generally sitting crossed-legged 
in the Eastern fashion; and, due silence and attention being com¬ 
manded, began bis .essay. «The first part was usually recited in a 
Bomewhat low, but distinct voice, with clear, marked action; as the 
poet proceeded the voice was gradually raised, until he became quite 
animated and continued in a strain of poetical fervor with occasional 
increase of gesticulation and bursts of passion, really surprising to 
those who have never beard this species of recitation. 

(To be continued.) «,* 
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THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF ON COLONEL KEN¬ 
NEDY’S LETTEK. 

TO T1IB EDITOR OF TUB EAST INDIA UNITED SERVINCE JOURNAL. 

’ Sir, —The*two papers published in the East India United Service 
Journal, i'or the month of December, (at pages 193, 195,) which corn- 
ment so freely on an order issued by his excellency the commander-in- 
chief in India, relating to Colonel Vans Kennedy, having been thus put 
into circulation, amongst the officers of the army, and placed before 
the public at large, and being calculated to convey an erroneous view 
of the circumstances to which they have reference, they appear to 
demand some observations. 

The J)ad taste of the second paper (in the order of publication) as 
well as the ridiculous argumlnt that, because Colonel Vans Kennedy 
had been ‘ a deep and acute researcher into antiquities and language,’ 
the twaddle of Sir Henry Fane should not have been directed at him, 
might well have entitled it to pass without cotfimeut; but, a*s it is to 
be inferred, from the first of the paper#, that the caso is not clearly 
understood, the following remarks are offered. % 

A candid critic would have observed, that so long as Colonel 
Vans Kennedy confined his addresses, or publications on what had 
passed on his case, to the Bombay presidency or army, the comman¬ 
der-in chief in India did not take any notice of them: but when the 
Colonel thought proper to dissemenate his view of his grievances 
amongst * the officers of the army in India,’ through the editor of the 
Englishman newspaper, (see line 10th from the end of his letter of the 
(28th of July, 1836, and so to state to the officers of thejjarray general¬ 
ly (and to the cqpimander-inffchief in India as one of them) that he 
‘ had been most unjustly dealt byand to advabccf a doctrine direct¬ 
ly at variance with orders of the Court of Directors, namely, that his 
seniority gave him * a right’ to a certain command; and also to pro¬ 
mulgate what appeared to be a most pernicious (as well as erroneous) 
interpretation of the law, it became, not a matter of choice, but, an 
imperative duty on the part of the commander-in-chief in India to no¬ 
tice* such an address, and to give his opinion to tho officers so address- 
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ed on the points which had thus been laid before them by the Colonel. 
So much as to the mrtive for the order; which it is supposed will be 
enough to persuade the generality of readers, that no ‘ weak pretext* 
for issuing the order was requisite. 

The other writer condemns what he calls a threat to bring ( the 
subject’ before the Court of Directors; and he seems to suppose, that 
the threat was to bring the subject of Colonel Vans Kennedy’s case 
before the Court of Directors. Any unprejudiced reader, who will 
take the trouble of turning to the order, will see, that it was not as is 
insinuated ; but that the resolution made known by the commander- 
in-chief was, to communicate to the Court of Directors, through the 
government of India, his excellency'^ view of the evil of such pro¬ 
ceedings, as officers of high rank in one Presidency, addressing to 
the officers of the army in India , exparte statements of their sup¬ 
posed grievances ; thereby to excite amongst the officers so addressed, 
a feeling ot dissatisfaction against their superiors; and to propagate 

the writer’s partial view of his own particular case. 

« * 

The same motives w\*ich led to the publication of the two papers 
commented on, in the East India United Service Journal of December, 
will, it is hoped, lead to the reception of this in the next number. 

x. 
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FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY OF 
HIS MAJESTY’S 31ST REGIMENT. 

C 

1. The Abstinence Society of the 31st Regiment has been 
established one year this day: it m ia with pride, as well as 
pleasure, that we are able in our First Anmihl Report to add 
a strong, and most encouraging testimony in favor of such 
Associations to the many instances that we have received from 
other quarters. 

2. On the 19th of Nov. 183b, there were 21 members 
who first formed a resolution to abstain entirely from the use 
of intoxicating beverage of whatever description: neither 
spirits, wine, nor beer, were to be allowed, and the increase 
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'of our members has shown the advantage of so exclusive a 
law. The Society, this day, contains 181 members. 

3. Two months after the formation of the Society, the 
* Regiment marched from its station of Kurnaul to Dinapore. 

The old and^absurd belief that a dram of ardent spirits is 
positively .necessary, when undergoing fatigue, shook the 
resolution of some of the original members : only 4, however, 
failed j the remainder continued firm, and refused to taste 
one stimulating, or rather, as our experience shews, one 
destructive drop during the march, which was not ended un¬ 
til the 27th of the month of Marcfi, when the weather had be¬ 
come very hot. The members of the Society who thus abstain¬ 
ed, declare that they never had so happy or so comfortable a 
march. It is worthy of remark that some of them were 
formerly habitual spirit drinkers. We may congratulate our¬ 
selves on the success of this experiment: it has destroyed the 
strongest argument used by our opponents, and should support 
those among us, who are not yet stedfast f enough in a firm, 
and uncompromising adherence to the letter of their decla¬ 
ration. 

4. On our arrival at Dinapore, two of the members who 

had not been able to withstand the idle arguments in favor 
of a dram on the march, rejoined the Society, an d are on the 
list of probationers anxious to make atonement for their for¬ 
mer weakness. Our numbers have increased gradually 
since the 3,0th of March; on that day 4 were added to the list • 
on the 6th April, 8; on the 27th May, 6; on thb 7th June. 10; 
on the 15th June, 14; on ttye 6th July, 17 j on the 13th July 
6; on the 3d August 47; on the—Sept. ; on the 

Oct. ;* and present meeting; an average of 10. 

<5. It appears by the above statement, that the numbers 
who joined us, increased as the weather grew warm. The 
example of the Society, more than any exertions of its mem¬ 
bers, drew new brethren to us; from the change in their man¬ 
ner and appearance, there is little doubt of the happiness they 
experience in the regeneration they have undergone.. One 
member declares that he was for 5 years a drunkard; he looks 
back wfth shame to that period, during the whole of which 


• ‘Left oat ia MS. Printer , 
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he was in trouble and in misery. He has not tasted any 
exhilarating liquor for 15 months: he never was so well in 
health, as he has been since his entrance into the Society. A 
second member says, that at one time he thought ardent 
spirits necessary to his existence. He could not^ake a meal 
until his appetite had been first coaxed by a dram. Since he 
entered the Society, he has been stronger and mote healthy 
than he ever felt in his life before. Such is the evidence of 
every member of our Association, and we are fully warranted 
to draw from it the clearest conclusion against the pernicious 
notion that the drinking of ardent spirits can ever be necessary. 

6. It is necessary to go further back than the day of the 
formation of our present Society, to show how the least 
concession is injurious to the cause. In 1833, a Temperance 
Society was founded in the 31st Regt. in which ardent spirits 
only were forbidden. Beer an& wine were permitted in 
limited quantities, although the members who could afford to 
indulge in either of ‘the latter beverages confined themselves 
at first to the prescribed allowance. They were ever excited 
by further desire till they could no longer resist the tempta¬ 
tion of stronger drink. From wine to spirit is a short step : the 
Society fell off every day, when at last a proposal was made 
that the law should be enlarged to one dram a day, or the 
usual portion of wine or beer. This rule was unfortunately 
passed, and in a very short time the Temperance Society was 
at an end. 

7. Our present station, Dinapore, is surrounded by the 
species of the palm tree from which toddy is extracted. It is, 
when first taken from the tree, simple, and not injurious, 
but in a short time, by fermentation, becomes most dangerous 
and inebriating. As the men did not at finst consider this juice 
to be so, they drank it without scruple, and invariably were 
found to long after stronger spirit. A rule was passed to pro¬ 
hibit the drinking of toddy. It is our conviction that total ab¬ 
stinence is the only sure foundation upon which to raise up our 
Societies. Every exciting cause most be prevented, for among 
our own class there is less self-government, and unhappily if 
the glass* but reaches the lip, it will be drained to the ^cegs. In 
one of the addresses that we have occasionally heard, it is truly^ 
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observed, that “ drunkenness is like one of those noxious weeds 
that will, when it but gets the slightest hold of the ground, 
spread over every part of it with a rapidity and tenacity, that 
put the industry of the husbandman to defiance, choking in its 
growth all the good and useful plants that it may have found 
there/* • 

Although we have had several instances of desertion from 
our ranks, we are not the less disposed to congratulate our-* 
selves on the progress we have made on that account. There 
never yet was an institution into which some hollow members 
did not intrude; we feel convinced of the great advantage of 
having a similar Society to our«own in every Regiment. There 
is an emulation excited among the members that creates a ri¬ 
valry in being, and in doing good; when left to our own guid¬ 
ance, hcfWever praiseworthy our dispositions may be, we are 
seldom firm enough to pursue for any length of time the course 
that we feel to be the right one. These Societies therefore are 
good; they offer an encouragement and*'support to the vtell 
disposed that have had the best possible effect. We are in 
favor of welcoming any person who nfay show aD inclination 
to join us, although there may be some reason for suspecting 
his sincerity: the entrance into the Society has, in several 
instances, been enough to confirm the doubtful disciple. We 
do not think it advisable either to cast off the weak who 
may fail after having come among us, but receive them weU- 
ingly, on probation for a reasonable time. Men who return to 
a good course after having once fallen from it, have the seeds 
of a more fixed virtue in them. 

ft 

The Committee has been much gratified by the receipt of 
letters from the Temperance Societies of Chunar, H.M/s 13th 
L. I. and the Hon’bie Co/s European Regt.; the experience of 
the Associations in these corps has produced a similar conviction 
to that entertained by ourselves of the undoubted benefit that 
has been derived from them generally, and the favourable 
feelings in their behalf that are spreading among the soldiery. 

It was not likely that, at first, when the principles of pur So¬ 
ciety were imperfectly understood, that we should have receiv¬ 
ed much encouragement to proceed in our object: the class 
- of men to which we belong unfortunately is addicted to drink- 
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ing spirits, from so early a period of life, that it is to at¬ 
tempt to change nature nearly, to reform the habit. Soldiers 
are encouraged in the belief, that they cannot expect health 
without the stimulus of a dram, by the regular allowance issued 
to them, on embarking on board of ship for foreign service, 
and after their arrival in India. They were fornferly obliged 
to attend at certain houses to receive their ration * of liquor, 
as if it had been a necessary of life, so confirmed in their pre¬ 
dilection for this arrangement, it was difficult to convince 
them that it was possible to abstain from a dram without 
prejudice to their health. Some even who .were willing to 
be temperate, feared to abandon what they were taught to 
deem an universal panacea. We are glad to be able to say 
that this belief is now considerably shaken, and some of our 
members, at first so bigotted to it, are grateful to t&e Soci¬ 
ety that has awakened their reason to its fallacy. 

Our Society has not been altogether free from the attacks 
of ridjcule. This js a weak weapon, however, and we do not 
find that it is likely any longer to deter those friendly to the 
cause from joining us.* - The Temperance Societies of England 
and America were at first subject to every description of 
jest and sarcasm; they were defended against these idle 
shafts by the honesty of their intentions and the sincerity 
of their desire to benefit mankind. The increase of the lead¬ 
ing Societies themselves, and the numerous and thriving 
off-sets from them, must completely set at rest all hostility 
to our cause, whether expressed by scorn, or endeavored to 
be upheld by argument. 

Every officer of distinction in the British Army is forced 
to lament the stain that too often fixes upon us through intem¬ 
perance ; and nearly all punishments are found to be brought 
upon our heads by the same cause: a Society farmed for the 
promotion of sobriety, therefore, has not only the. health, and 
happiness of the soldiers at heart, individually, but the honor 
and high name of the service at large. 

The Committee feels confident that the above considera¬ 
tions will encourage the members of our society to odintinue 
by their examples to di;aw the abandoned from their wretch- , 
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edness and to support by their countenance and advise all 
who shew the will, yet want the strength, to unite with us. 

On the report having been read to the Society, the following 
were proposed and agreed to :— 

1st. Resolyed, that the Report shall he printed as well as 
the addresses that have been read to this Society at its 
monthly meetings. 

2d. That the thanks of this Society be presented to Major 
Skinner for the readiness and zeal with which he has assisted 
the Committee in the various dpties which have devolved 
upon it, and for the unremitting attention he has paid to our 
interests since the first establishment of the Society. 

3d. Resolved, that a reading-room be built for the use of 
the Temperance Society by subscription of its members, 
and the friends to the caifse of Temperance, wherein the 
members may assemble for the purpose of reading such 
works as shall tend to the promotion of good conduct and so¬ 
briety. % 

4th. That the thanks of the Society* be presented to Cap¬ 
tains Mathews and M’Ghie, for their ready compliance with 
the request to attend the Annual Meeting of the Society, and 
the assistance they have given to it. 

5th. Resolved, that the success of our Society against so 
many obstacles, has been mainly owing to the exclusive sys¬ 
tem referred to in the Report: it is our unanimous opinion, 
that abstinence from exciting or intoxicating driftik can 
ensure a triumph over the.awful enemy in arms against us, 
and we earnestly exhort all the friends to the cause of Tem¬ 
perance to adopt this solemn conviction, as the basis of their 
rules. To this uncompromising self-denial, under the aid of 
the Almighty Disposer of all events—we look for the growth 
and stability of our purpose. 

FIRST ADDRESS TO THE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY OF THE 

3iST REGIMENT 

It is very difficult to say any thing new on a subject that 
has so frequently been brought to your notice; it is impossi¬ 
ble nevertheless to dwell too strongly on the advantages that 

L 2 
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have arisen, and muBt still arise from the increase of the as¬ 
sociations, to the number of which we have been so fortunate 
as to be able to give one addition. Small as our Society yet is, 
in contemplating the short time that has elapsed, since it was 
first formed, and the many difficulties that its most zealous 
supporters have had to contend with, we have every reason 
to be thankful for the good that has already been derived 
from it, and to hope, that we may yet enjoy the great, the 
indescribable satisfaction, of having been instrumental in 
withdrawing from the pursuit of the most pernicious vice that 
Afflicts mankind, a large portion of our fellow creatures—of 
our brother soldiers. No hearers should be more moved by 
what may be addressed to them on this subject, than you to 
whom I am now speaking. Precepts are scarcely necessary to 
those who have at all times before their eyes, examples, 
dreadful examples, of the crime, fend the misery that attend 
the indulgence of the vice that we are associated together, 
to endeavour to restrain. I cannot conceive it possible how 
men, Vho are rational beings, endowed as you all are, with 
the faculty of thinking,, can, when they witness the scenes, 
that you are too often constrained to witness, hesitate one 
moment in the course they should pursue. Do you not feel 
yourselves degraded as men, however sober your own habits 
may be, when you perceive one of your fellow creatures reduc¬ 
ed to the state of the beasts of the field, far below the condi¬ 
tion of the savage, that knows not God! It was the custom in 
a nation of antiquity, celebrated for its manly virtues, in the 
hope that any propensity for drinking might be destroyed by 
the feelings of shame that the condition of a drunkard should 
inspire in the breasts of those who beheld him—to intoxi¬ 
cate their slaves purposely, and introduce them to the schools 
of the young*men of the city. Slaves, they thought, were so 
little removed from the state of dumb animals, that the race 
of man could not be disgraced in their persons. Independent, 
therefore, of the disgust that the youths would receive from 
the odious objects thus brought before them, they would 
learn to think that free-born men would for ever be degraded 
to the condition of the vilest class, if they in the least degree 
gave way to similar indulgences. It will not be inappropriate 
to inform you, that the Object of the renowned law-giver of the 
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country, from whose habits I have taken the above Instance, 
was to train up the boys to be soldiers, which he, as well as 
the wisest men of his time knew, without abstinence they 
could not possibly be: they were in consequence at all times 
the most distinguished, for soldier-like qualities, than many 
brave nation9 of that age. I have referred again to the Spartan 
custom, that I may suggest to your minds some of the feel¬ 
ings of astonishment and dismay, that we may very naturally 
suppose the youths to have been affected by, on the humilia¬ 
ting exhibitions thus submitted to them ; conceive then, a 
young man, who had never heard of an intoxicating spirit, 
who had been taught by an association with great and good 
men, as well as by the natural perceptions of his own mind 
to consider man as a rational and intellectual being, placed, 
being so.endowed, above other creatures, at the head of the 
created world. He has entered for the first time, the hall, in 
which the drunken slaves are turned loose, as- living ex¬ 
amples of disgrace and sin. Could we have believed that in 
the frightful contortions and indecent gestures, the incoherent 
nonsense and, whining helplessness of those before him, 
be beheld the actions and heard the speech of creatures, like 
himself,and—of men! Ido not think it possible he could have 
thought so—what then are likely to have been his feelings, 
when he discovered that they really were ? He must have hid 
his face with shame that he should also be a man ! It is a 
misfortune to us that we are too often obliged to see our 
species thus debased. This is no reason why \ye should be¬ 
come callous; on the contrary, I think the more frequently we 
are so unhappy as to be reminded of the baseness of our na¬ 
ture, the more firmly should we bear up against the tempta¬ 
tions that may assail jt. With Mi at force should these feel¬ 
ings visit the reformed drunkard; nevf remorsfe must add to 
their weight when the recollection that he was once a de¬ 
graded being, such as those I have described, comes to dis¬ 
turb his mind. But how happy! how happy beyond price! 
must he feel, when he is able to reply to such remembran¬ 
ces of his conscience— c I am no longer so 1'—To bestow 
such happiness is the object of-this and similar institutions.. 
I have alfuded to the belief of former ages, that abstinence 
•was positively necessary to form good* soldiers. It has in 
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every period of the world been proved to be the case—it is 
very essential to say something on this point, because it has 
been most absurdly urged against Temperance Societies, that 
it was impossible to undergo great fatigue, without the sti¬ 
mulus of an occasional dram of ardent spirits. In an address 
like this, merely meant to hold your attentions Yor a short 
time, it would not be advisable to bring proof of wliat I have 
said, from the pages of history, although it would be easy to 
show, that those armies, in which a rigid system of absti¬ 
nence prevailed as in the Roman Legions, were ever the most 
successful in their expeditions aud certain in their conquest; 
while, on the other hand, as in, more than one celebrated in¬ 
stance, a long career of victory has been at once checked by 
dissipation. The best authority probably, for what I am up¬ 
holding, may be found among ourselves, and such, present 
evidence will be worth more than ‘all the instances I could 
enumerate from old times, of the long and suffering marches 
thht have been takeft' upon little better provision than bread 
and water, with an activity and cheerfulness that I am 
fully persuaded no dvam could inspire men with. Some 
among you here are stronger proofs of what 1 al¬ 
lege, because you had not the advantage of being train¬ 
ed to abstinence from your youth up, as soldiers of 
ancient times had. There are twenty two members of 
this Society who have scrupulously adhered to the rules by 
which it is governed, from the first day of their entering it, 
and in spite of; the idle remonstrances and objections that 
were made by their comrades when the regiment was about 
to march in the beginning of this year, persisted, during their 
march, in abstaining entirely from the use of spirits j this in 
a march of nearly three months, the lattqr period of the time 
having become very hfit, is a sufficient experiment. You have 
so refrained—were never ill—were never tired—you were not 
only healthy but happy, andcheerful. Can any one who indulg¬ 
ed in drinking say the same ? In the reports that I have seen 
from the Societies of regiments, the same evidence precisely 
may be drawn. It is, as I have observed, conclusive in favor of 
abstinence, because it contrasts the two habits, and gives the 
weight of proof to the sober side. In numbers you are in the 
minority too certainly, but in the advantages I have noticed > 
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it is that you are triumphant. There is not a temperance 
report from any quarter of the world that does not in the re¬ 
cord pf its experience bear testimony against the necessity of 
using spirits, particularly those from America, where drinking 
drams was so prevalent a vice, that it is attempting to change 
nature almolt to reform the habit: it has, however, been ac¬ 
complished, and many of the most bigotted in the belief, that 
spirits were essential to existence, have abandoned their cus¬ 
tom of using them and laugh at their former folly. It ap¬ 
pears to me that a man who cannot undergo exercise without 
a dram, is like a machine that is'of no utility, until its me¬ 
chanism is arranged, and being wound up, it is set going. 
Suppose the key that winds up the machine be missing, of 
what use would it be ? Upon my word we should be a most 
beneficial army to^the state, if we were aU made upon these 
principles. Suppose, as it often happens in war, that our 
supplies should be cut off when on an expedition. I mean 
that we should be all dram drinkers, an^ have been, duly 
wound up at starting, (all artificial contrivances have a limit,) 
and we have first discovered our loss, ak we require to be set 
going again. What are we to do ?—what, under such circum¬ 
stances could we do, but sit down, and wait for the keys to 
wind us up again. Contrast the two habits now; the drunkard 
for want of his usual excitement is lost, the temperate man is 
ever ready, nothing disturbs his evenness. He is contented 
and has enjoyed a calm repose, the restless and disturbed 
feelings of the dram drinker, render him nervous, and out of 
humour, with himself and all around him. I should be 
ashamed to think that I owed my manhood to a glass of rum, 
and yet this must be the feeling of the men who declare that 
spirits are essential Jto their existence. “ I shall not be fit 
for any thing till I have been braced Iby a dram.” I have 
heard men say this. Where shall we find a more melancholy, 
a more humeliating confession of the prostation of body and 
of soul! Were men created as mere blocks ? Are they not 
endowed with the highest intellectual gifts ? and is it possible 
that they can require an articifial agent to stimulate their 
natural pnergies ? It is mere nonsense; some may wish that 
this should apply only to those who lyive never known the 
•vipe, for those who have acquired the habit have assumed 
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another nature, they say; but you in yourselves prove, as well 
as many other Societies, that this habit can be utterly des¬ 
troyed : break it and you return to your original ignorance 
of sin, and what 1 have called mere nonsense, is so in one 
case as in the other. I hope I have said enough to con¬ 
vince you of the mischief and folly of the *hotion, that 
men cannot do without sometimes using ardent spirits; 
Soldiers are every day reminded of the suffering that at last 
attends a life of drunkenness ; there are you are well aware, 
few crimes committed by your comrades that do not origi¬ 
nate iu drinking, and no unhappiness, no discontent, that 
have not their causes in the same vice. You are, compara¬ 
tively speaking, better off in life than any body of your coun¬ 
trymen, born with the same hopes and expectations as your¬ 
selves : the regularity and attention with which you aw clothed 
and subsisted, and the just and wholesome restraint, to which 
you are fortunately subjected, should present your falling in¬ 
to* the same wretchedness, as those who are deprived of a con¬ 
trolling power, and abandoned to the headlong sway of their 
own had passions. Nevertheless, so perverse is the nature 
of man, that, with all these advantages, in spite of the care 
and anxiety on the part of those above you, to save you in 
your fall, you still run willfully to your destruction. In pri¬ 
vate life, there are many more cares and vexations, the far¬ 
mers crops may fail and his labourers may be thrown out of 
employment; trade may be bad, unforeseen losses may at¬ 
tend the most industrious workmen;—should they seek to 
drown their sorrows in drinking ? Can any thing be more 
unmanly and unchristian like than this vain and foolish hope. 
What, in sober senses could we think of that man, his wife 
and children reduced to beggary, perhaps by his own impro¬ 
vidence, who, un a ble to witness the misery around him, 
should fly to the spirit shop to steel his heart and blind his 
eyes. This, is the escape too many endeavor to secure. Now, 
the utmost extent of charity, allowing for the weakness and 
frailty of our nature* could not extenuate the conduct of such 
a man, even under the most harrowing calamities. What 
then is to be said for those, who can have no sufferings 
to overcome, no heart pain to soothe, who do not dis¬ 
sipate because they are ruined, but who recklessly by djs- 
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eipation bring pn their own ruin and that of aU belonging 
to them. 

If the first are to be condemned, how deeply do the last merit 
condemnation ! In the condition of these last, are dru.'-feen 
soldiers ; they can have no motive but the gratification of« 
Binful and destructive appetite. Satan could not devise ft 
more fitting instrument for his purpose, than the' appetite W® 
are met together to subdue. Men seem to put it on, that they' 
may sin beneath the disguise. You have often heard men 
attempt to excuse themselves by saying, “ I was drunk, 1 
knew not what 1 did.” As 1 api addressing soldiers, I will 
lay more stress on the absurdity of such a defence. Suppose a 
thief or an assassin, (who choose the night only for the perpe¬ 
tration of their wickedness;, was to urge in mitigation of his 
crime, that he had committed it when darkness covered his 
deeds,—that he Was less sinful than he would have been, had 
lie plundered or murdered in the light of day ! Such is the 
defence made by a soldier, who pleads^his drunkenness Jto 
mitigate his crime. Both criminals, of ’their own adcord, 
shunned the day ; one chose the mor^l darkness, the other 
the darkness of the natural world, and they have equal rea¬ 
son in their excuses. I have directed this address not only 
to those who are already weaned from their unhappy incli¬ 
nation to drink spirits, but to those, who are still victims to 
such a passion. I trust it may have some effect, and that 
the next time you meet, 1 shall be able to congratulate you 
on a large increase to your numbers: it rests with yourselves to 
maintain the high position you have occupied so long, and be 
the rallying point for those, who, like yourselves, shall be able 
to boast their conquest over the general enemy, as those 
against us are engaged in a had cause. We will open our 
ranks to all deserter^, and those who jqin us will find indeed, 
that they shall have their reward. “ Health and happiness are 
the wages of sobriety.” 


SECOND ADDRESS TO THE ABSTINENCE SOCIETY, AUGUST 

meeting, 1836. 

. I concluded the lost address to this Society by observing 
that, health and happiness were the wages of sobriety. It 
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follows then of course that wretchedness and disease belong' 
to intemperance. As there is a considerable addition to the 
numbers at this morning’s meeting, I am in hopes that this 
great truth is rapidly making its way among you ; if, after 
showing yourselves so far convinced, as to volunteer into the 
ranks of those who are associated to give full effeat to it, you, 
who are as yet but in your probation, should fall off, you will 
not only increase your shame, but bring some degree of re¬ 
proach upon the Society, and there by weaken the power that 
an uniform, and manly resolution cannot fail to give it. I 
begin, therefore, by reminding you, that in joining an associ¬ 
ation for the suppression of any description of vice, you are 
not in rest satisfied with merely having corrected yourselves 
for a few months, and pretending to find that you can no 
longer hold your determination, fall again into your former 
manner of living, as in joining us you have'shown yourselves 
men of a superior mind to those whose dissipated course you 
hsp’e abandoned, yyi are bound for your own sakes, as will 
as in.*the behalf o9 reason and morality, whose cause you have 
espoused, to be consistent before the world. 

Steadiness in pursuing your reformed life will do more 
towards drawing others to fbllow in your path, than the best 
lecture upon the advantages of sobriety that could be delivered. 
I will ask those among you, who have hitherto led dissipated 
lives, whether they can look back with the smallest satisfac¬ 
tion upon the time that lias been so lost. There are few 
men in the world, however low their stations in life may be, 
that are not gratified by being placed in positions where they 
can be useful to their fellow creatures j they must feel that in 
proportion to the good they can do, is the respect and esteem 
in which they are held by othfers, and u$io is there so indif¬ 
ferent as ndt to be proud at deserving so honest a fame, and 
on the other hand, where is the man so heartless as not to be 
ashamed, when he is able to reflect, that he is not only useless 
in all relations of life, but mischievous or contemptible: this is 
the difference betsveen your former manner of living, and the 
one which you have now commenced. Instead of beiug, as I 
have said, worse than useless, you are about*to become exam¬ 
ples and encouragements to your brother goldiera, your ntinwre 



mill be enrolled a& the earliest supports pf aSociety that: mill 
eventually, I am convinced, become general in the British 
Army, and do more for its renown than the severest discipline* 
eould effect. Is not this to be ^useful, to your fellow creature% 
and what greater ambition should man possess from the high** 
eat to the lowest ? However, some men who, moved perhaps 
by envy, may attempt to ridicule you, they cannot refuse yon 
their consideration and respect; and ridicule is a weapon that 
can have no power in a good cause. 

I contrasted the situation of a soldier with that of a man 
in a private station of life at the last meeting, and shewed 
that many advantages belong to the former, it may seem 
surprising therefore that more of the better class of the pea¬ 
santry of our country do not enlist: it is unfortnuate that the 
old opinion against the army is not yet effaced, that it is im¬ 
possible for a young man to become a soldier without falling 
into every description of vice and profligacy. In the more' 
retired parts of England few things that could befal a son 
would so afflict his parents as to learn lhat he liad become a 
soldier: this feeling does not so much arise from the dangers 
or privations that may attend the profession, as from the be¬ 
lief that all manner of wickedness must necessarily become 
familiar to him. You all know that there can scarcely be 
in the present day a more mistaken notion; it was, I daresay, 
true enough a century ago, aud it is hard to get rid of a bad 
name. People not in the army can only judge by cutward 
signs; the most conspicuous crime, and the father of all others, 
is still observed too frequently among us, and serves to keep 
up the evil impression against our characters. There is in this 
age a manifest improvement infill classes of life, and that the 
profession, the most under control, should still retain, in the 
greatest degree, the worst habit, that of drunkenness, is; I 
am sorry to say, too likely to keep us liable to the old reproach'. 
It is not agreeable surely to belong to a body, that has the 
slightest stain upon its good name; and when it rests with the 
members of that body to efface it, it should require,'one 
would jmagine, but little argument to uphold the reason&ble- 
ueaa of a reform. 

s2 ‘ 



TKe fact is *0*oto*i quo, shat nearly «mry illness, and 
consequent death In this country, proceeds from drunkewr 
ness, tint it is not necessary to dwelt one moment in the proof 
adit. Yon see it yourselves every day. I should as soon 
think of doubting the cause of a man's death who swallow* 
ed poison in my presence. r 

Dissipated men are not prone to reflect; I will*endeavour 
to bring before them a picture of the wretchedness that too 
often attends upon their reckless career: you have often heard 
when the articles of war have been read to you, that soldiers 
who may be guilty of disgraceful conduct are liable to be dis¬ 
charged with ignominy from their regiments, and that a copy 
of the crimes of which they have been convicted is sent to 
their parishes with a desire that it should be posted in a 
conspicuous place, that their fellow villagers or townr-people 
may be made acquainted with the fate that has attended the 
wickedness of their former associate. There is no man on 
earth, I conceive* tlTdt does not feel pleasure in remembering 
the place of his birth, and a desire to return to it in his old 
age; that man must be very bad indeed that sets out in life* 
without feeling anxious to be of some service to those he 
leaves behind him, without saying to himself at least •* if I 
cannot benefit you, I will never at any rate bring sorrow upon 
you,” and surely the parents and relations left at home, are 
as solicitous about the welfare of their son, when absent, as 
when he was among them. Consider then, what their feeling® 
are likely to he, when, for the first time, perhaps, that they 
hear tidings of him, they read his disgrace upon the door of 
that church, to which he had ever accompanied them, until 
dissipated companions had drawn him into the way in which 
he had fallen. “ He must haVe taken tp drink, or he never 
cotild hive Committed Such crimes,” is most likely to be their 
inflections, for I have often heard this observation made, as 
if it could in anyway soften the affliction such conduct had 
caused. It is most probable that the unhappy parents (you 
draw their pictures in your own minds) may have depend* 
edfor support 6n the son whom they have just seen pub¬ 
licly branded as an outcast from his home; the mon^y that 
should have kept them from beggary has been squandered 



bf their son in drinking, and it has at length, as it wih fever 
do, brought its own punishment with it. There are numy ooi- 
diers in this country Who have left their wives at home. <?Cb 
the scene of distress likely to be lessened by adding awifie 
to it, or perhaps a child ) The soldier who wantonly waste's 
his subsistence, and ruins his character by his drunkenness, 
has a dreadful account to give, not only of the crimes which 
he himself may have com mitted, but of those that he has 
driven others to, by his heartless abandonment of them. Men 
have often been known to give one rupee for a bottle of spi¬ 
rits, the greater part of which lias been lost to them by their 
having become drunk before they could get half through it. 
You all know the value of half a crown in your own country, 
and how much comfort it would bestow upon those who have 
natural claims upon you. It is surely a sort of madness that 
leads men to this* melancholy waste. I have been, in more 
than one instance, shocked to witness the utter perversion of 
the heart of the drunkard, even on his ^leath bed, when,at 
least we should in charity suppose the wickedest man Vrould 
feel disposed to make amends. Men who had wives and chil¬ 
dren almost destitute at home, have just recovered strength 
enough at the last moment to place their hands to a record 
of the state to which their propensity had brought them by 
bequeathing all their effects to comrades, who were found 
to have no other tie upon them, than that they had constantly 
got drunk together! Is it possible to present a more degrading 
picture to the hearts of thinking beings than this is ! Those 
men who can remain unmoved at the misery of others, how¬ 
ever near to them they may be, have feeling enough I dare 
say to be sensible of their own sufferings. What a condition 
is that man placed in, whose qge and infirmity have unfitted 
him for his duty, yet whose habits of dissipation have prevent¬ 
ed him from receiving a pension to retire upon. He is un<t 
fit to serve, and must be discharged to beggary. I can con¬ 
ceive that the unhappy creature on learning his fate would 
bitterly repent his former manner of living, but of what, avail 
fs his remorse when the day for amendment has gone- by ? 
His chief, and last resource, perhaps, is to run. headlong to 
His destruction by continuing in the habit that commenced 
ii ruiti. It is of little use to address such a roan when the 
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last hour has c©ms,bat to you, who haveyet time befoa* 
you, it may be of infinite service I hope to speak. A soldier 
hits no excuse for his intoxication. He has no one to blame 
but himself for the consequence of it. He is not like m 
friendless and neglected man, left to follow his own evil pro¬ 
pensities, with no one to warn him of his danger or to 
assist him in his reform. He is, on the contrary? under the 
care of those who are ever on the alert to watch over, and to 
endeavour to save him. Drunkenness is therefore, with him, 
a wilfull self destruction. Your own feelings after a while will 
prove to you how much benefit is to be derived from the 
object for which you are associated, and having found the 
way to health and happiness yourselves, you have only to 
persist in your purpose of showing the road to others. 


THIRD ADDRESS TO THE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 3iST REST. 

SEPT. MEETING. 

i endeavoured at, .She last meeting to awaken your minds to 
the misery, and destitution a drunkard is preparing for himself 
in his old age, if he should be spared from the early end that 
generally attends a course of debauchery. I have not made 
use of any religious argument in any thing that I have said, 
nor appealed to your feelings as Christians, so much as to 
your sense of the sufferings that you are likely to draw upon 
yourselves in this world. I take it for granted that you all 
appreciate most deeply your obligations as hearers of the 
word ; not to b t e sensible to the imperative duty of being doers 
of it also. As all I say then must be founded upon the con¬ 
viction that you feel the truth of the peril in which those who 
fallow lives of profligacy and sin, place their eternal happiness, 
I will, as I have commenced, ^continue to apply myself more 
particularly to the effect dissipation has upon our prospects 
df comfort and prosperity upon earth. I have found, in my 
experience of life, that men are often moved by temporal 
concerns being in danger, and ready enough to be convinced 
of it, when they will listen indifferently to the most for¬ 
cible warnings in behalf of their spiritual welfare. 

1 painted to you the drunken soldier, an outcast from lus 
bpme, and the sorrow pi those whose hopes were upon him* 
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There seems to be a greater justice in this punish merit/in its 
anticipation of the very act, that* I have reminded you,’** 
drunken soldier when left to himself will commit, casting taffy 
in his last moments, his home, and all that endears it. - 1' 
have shewn you this in the dying testament of the drunkards 
He is a moral leper, and must be put away until his leprosy be 
healed. I "do not think the feelings of the man who can 
accept such a bequest are to be envied, and what estimation 
can we have him in, who squanders the money thus obtained, 
the portion of the widow and the orphan, in following out 
hts career of ' ice. There is no crime to which the mind be¬ 
comes so completely a prey as to drunkenness. Men who have 
ill other respects, led dissolute lives have frequently 
shown the greatest anxiety, that their children should be 
honestly^brought up, and remain in ignorance of the pro¬ 
fligacy or wickedness with which their fathers may have been 
familiar. 

Drunkenness, on the contrary, is brought into the, very 
bosom of a family. It is like one of those noxious weeds, that 
\Vill, when it but gets the slightest hold J of the ground, spread 
over every part of it with a rapidity and tenacity, that put 
the industry of the husbandman to defiance, choking in its 
growth, all the good and useful plants that it may have 
found there. 

How often have we seen this fatal truth exemplified, in 
the result of a few apparently innocent visits to some neigh¬ 
bouring spirit shop. The father of the family whose life had 
ever*been so exemplary that he himself even could not sus¬ 
pect that in his own breast should lurk the inclination, by 
which all belonging to him should at length be ruined, pays 
his first visit, on returning home froi^ work, to the house 
whose newly painted sign perhaps was all that had attracted 
him. He could not enter and not pay his footing. He tastes 
the spirit only, and goes soberly home. What harm can there 
be in that the next evening ? However, ha does the same, 
for he had met some one there the night before that plead¬ 
ed him, and he merely, the second time, drops in to chat 
#ith Ms new acquaintance, who could not surely do less 
than offer him the glass, nor cotild he do otherwise than 



accept it, innoeeody enough* for the public lmTtt**wiII lied* 
Ms way f he calls, atbird, a fourth time, andhe spends a pe*- 
don of the money he was in the habit of carrying on that 
night to bis wife, for their support. He then feels remorse 
fee bis conduct and looks for a moment sad. ‘ He must 
cheer his spirits with another glass ! his ready «advisers te$ 
him, and he goes home drunk ! From that night is dated the 
ruin of his family ! He is ashamed to tell his wife exactly 
how his misfortune has happened, and invents some falser 
hood. Virtuous women are slow to believe evil, and toe ready 
to excuse those they love ; t she cannot understand a sudden 
change in one she has always looked up to, with affection 
and respect j ps he always avdided bad company before, .how. 
can he have changed his nature in so short time! It is, she 
thinks, some momentary sorrow that has came over him,, 
and it will pass away, but every night now he returns later 
and later to his home, his hours become so irregular, that 
she cannot as usug) prepare, his meals for him ; the comfort 
she pVided herself in, is now impossible. He is out of 
humour with her endeavours, and she at length grows care¬ 
less ; she meets him with tears, and he addresses her with 
reproaches. One night, it is past midnight, and he has not 
yet come home; she is afraid, and goes out to seek him; her 
road lays by the public house, and she hears his voice among 
a loud and boisterous crew. Alarmed for his safety, she has¬ 
tens in, and is received with shouts of laughter and the 
ready glass to welcome, which she most resolutely refuses, 
no doubt, but her drunken husband declares that he will not 
go home until she drinks to him and pledges to forgive |iim. 
This is natural enough, she agrees; the first step is taken, and 
every night now she is obliged to go and coax him boose, 
till at last to some such needless trouble l they both agree to 
go together. Their money is in this way spent, no one can 
give work to drunkards, their children are neglected, they 
cannot pay their rent, and become houseless.. You may con¬ 
jecture the fate of their daughters, and the mid of their sons. 
Tins is unfortunately « most common picture, I have used it 
as an illustration of the figure 1 have adopted, to shew how 
cunningly and firmly this unhappy vice take* 'root and 
tpfeads. *• tvHll now,in outer to convince<you,< how a soUke 
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aggravates the crime. Contrast the- situation of a married 
man in the army with that of the labourer 1 have drawn 
above. The commencement of the soldiers falling off may ha 
very much the same in its nature, but it is more deliberate 
in its action for there is a preventive power above him, that 
obliges hin* in the very beginning to have recourse to de¬ 
ceit. He is, more to blame, therefore, in as much as, that 
he does not sink unawares into the snare, and any undue ab¬ 
sence from his home is certain to be at the first detected, and 
to have every effort used to render a continuance of it un¬ 
likely. He is doubly sinful, therefore, because he is con¬ 
stantly struggling against, what I may appropriately call, 
the good genius, placed over*him, to guide and to protect. 
He introduces the vice nevertheless into his family with the 
same facility as the labourer, for I think, it very seldom hap¬ 
pens, that a man becomes a drunkard, that his wife does not 
follow his example, and, notwithstanding the watchfulness 
under which they live, how soon does Jhe contagion spread 
among the children. It is too true that mhny boys and girls 
born in the regiment have, in spite of Jhe education and care 
that have always been bestowed upon them, turnedout in every 
respect bad characters; and in each instance 1 am certain that 
the seeds of vice have been sown in their children’s bosoms, by 
the drunken habits of their parents. You know, as well as I do, 
to what courses extravagance at length drives the females of a 
family, and when the husband and the father have forgotten 
the respect that should belong to those names,—when they 
have suffered their dissipation to destroy the very instinct of 
our "nature, what can be expected from those who have no 
longer the support either of their attentions, their examples, 
or their subsistence ?—The subtile manner in which the cor¬ 
ruption steals on, udder-mines all the jneans that are used in 
the discipline of *the regiment, or the ■ instructions of the 
school. Your own memories will bring to your minds many 
families that were once in the enjoyment of credit and of 
happiness—those who had every reason to hope for promo * 
tion,—who gave cause of satisfaction and pride to their offi¬ 
cers—whose families it was a pleasure to look at, their con¬ 
duct arfd* appearance reflecting honor upon the name of the 
, regiment. You can also recall the manner in which first the 
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man, then the woman, and gradually all belonging to them, 
fall—how many times they overcame the means used to save 
them, how. often .they promised amendment, and how 
often their promises were broken .—The soldier who once 
shunned the acquaintance of the man who was often in con¬ 
finement, spends three nights out of every ten perhaps in the 
guard house himself. He who might have been 8 first rate 
serjeant is now never fit for duty—when, at last, having un¬ 
dergone every degrading punishment that can be inflicted 
upon him in the corps, he is probably transported as a 
felon, or dies in madness in the hospital, not regretted by 
one person in the world; those who are nearest to him glad 
to be relieved of the disgrace o? his connection—and during 
his rapid career, what becomes of the wife that he had led 
into the same destructive habit ? You know’ too well how 

c 

human nature has been outraged by such uhhappy creatures 
—how they have at times abandoned every decency! how they 
have become a bye-jvord and a shame ! In sober moments 
none fcould think m these dreadful things without pain. If, 
as I have said—it is Jhe insidious nature of this noxious 
plant to introduce itself unperceived, and grow unheeded till 
it overrun the present ground, how essential is it, to rear an 
impenetrable barrier against it, with such an enemy ? There 
should be no neutral soil, no foot of c debateable land.' When 
with all the opposition that a soldier can command against it— 
he will still open a secret way for its entrance into the for¬ 
tress, it should indeed he our care that he, or such a one, 
should never pass the outermost port. I have shewn you 
that the danger is as great to the soldier, from the admission 
of this subtle spirit, but that he is more criminal than the m a n 
in privatedife, for allowing it to enter j i^ is more incumbent 

upon us therefore to secure the approaches. 

« 

If the members of the society have not increased as rapidly, 
or in as great a degree as we wish, there is no motive for feel 
ing discouragement, for I think, the existence of such an 
association against so many difficulties, is the most inspirinjr 
ptoof of its success. r * 
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We mentioned, in a fowner number, our intention of offer¬ 
ing a sketch of the services of the gallant veteran, lately 
deceased, yhose name heads this article. We have delayed 
the fulfilment of our purpose in the hope of being enabled to 
present at the same time, a likeness of Sir John Arnold 
derived from a well executed miniature in the possession of 
some of his surviving friends and relatives. In this we have 
unfortunately been disappointed* The engraver’s art, it ap¬ 
pears, has not yet sufficiently advanced in this hemisphere for 
the accomplishment of such objects as we had in view. We 
therefore proceed to our task without the expected illustration. 

The services of’Sir John Arnold were not so much distin¬ 
guished for their brilliancy as for their length and steadiness. 
He was one of the comparatively fewJSast India officers 
whose fortune it was to advance steadily upwards to thfehigh 
est ranks, enjoying in the course of h^s career many oppor¬ 
tunities of sharing in the conquests of the Indian Army, with¬ 
out having the chance of reaping individual glory by exploits 
which often immortalise the humblest soldier. It was, in a 
word, a career which the historian may take a pride and a 
pleasure in chronicling, though he be not called upon to em¬ 
ploy any extraordinary eloquence in dignifying and embel¬ 
lishing instances of personal prowess. 

• 

According to the documents before us, the late Sir John 
Arnold, entered the army in the year 1778, and, on the 9th 
March of that year, comihenced his duties as a cadet attached 
to the Grenadiers of«the third European Regt. He was posted 
to this corps in June 1778 and sent to* Cawnpore—then the 
frontier station of the field army, to act against the Mahrattas. 
That he entered into the profession of his choice with alacrity, 
and distinguished himself by his soldier like qualities, may 
be reasonably inferred from the rapidity of his advancement. 
Within two years from the time of his entering the army, 
we find him (as Lieutenant) in the responsible office of ad¬ 
jutant to the 1st European Regimen^, and commanding a 
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company of cadets in Fort William, although he had been 
but a very short time in the Regiment, having been posted 
for a time to a Native Infantry corps. 

In 1783, Sir John (then Lieutenant) Arnold wa9 appoint¬ 
ed Aid-de-camp to Colonel Hampton, commandant of Fort 
William, and subsequently in command of a Brigade at Ber- 
hampore. In 1784 he served as Aid-de-camp and Persian 
interpreter to Colonel John White, commanding a brigade at 
Dinapore, and subsequently Futtehghur and Anoopsheher. 

On the 7th January 1796, Sir John Arnold obtained his 
company and was soon after employed in the 1st batt. 9th 
N. I. in command of various detachments in the Goruckpoo r 
jungles, after marauders; on the succesful termination o^ 
which service, he was selected, by M.-Gen. Sir James Craig, 
to take charge of, and place in an efficient state of defence, the 
fort of Sandie, in the Newaub Vizier’s dominions of Oude; 
also, to sink and construct granaries, as a depdt for the army 
Gen. Craig was leading against Zemaun Shah. 

In 1800, he was rempved to the 1st batt. 1st N. I. at Mid- 
napoor, having the temporary command of the battalion, and 
commanding detachments at Beerbhoom and Pateoom. 

After twenty-five years of uninterrupted service, and twen¬ 
ty-seven years residence in the country, Sir John Arnold 
availed himself of the proclamation of peace to return, on 
furlough, to his native land. This was the first leave of 
absence he had ever obtained.Before, however, he had arrived 
in England, war broke out in Europe, and, with a praiseworthy 
zeal, he immediately offered his services to the state. ■ We do 
not find that they were accepted, but the offer was every way 
creditable to the subject of our sketch. 

In 1803; Sir John attained the rank of Major. 

On Major Amorld’s return to India in 1806 he was ship¬ 
wrecked in the Lady Burgess , and lost a moderate fortune, 
together with what, to an ardent soldier, was perhaps of more 
consequence—all his letters of approbation from Sir James 
Craig and other men of rank and reputation. He, however, 
contrived to get safe to Bengal and was i m mediatelycalled 
into active employ. § We find him. in 1807 and 8 (as 
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Lieutenant Colonel) engaged in reducing numerous forts, 
ghauts and other strong holds in Bundelcund, and earning, 
by his unwearied perseverance and military skill, the appro¬ 
bation of the political officers under whose general instruc¬ 
tions he acted, as well as that of the Governor General in 
Council. We subjoin some of the public tistimonials. 

Extract of a letter from J. Richardson , Esq. Agent to the Gov. Gen., to L 
Col. J. Arnold, commanding the detachment. 

* Camp, Mooreareh, the 20 th Dec. 1807. 

* Sir,—Sensible as I am of the zeal, activity, and prudence, manifested 
by you in promoting the object government has in view, by employing 
the detachment under your commandthe present service, and of the 
examplary good conduct of the officers and troops composing the de¬ 
tachment, it is with sincere pleasure, 1 have the honour to annex an ex¬ 
tract of a letter from Mr. Secretary Edmonstone, received yesterday.’ 

Extract of a Letter from N. B. Edmonstone, Esq. Secretary to Government 

in the ^ccret and Political Department, to Mr. J. Richardson, agent to 

the Governor Geneml, dated the 30 th Nov. 1807. 

‘ I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letters of the 12th, 
14th and 13th instant. The Right Hon. the Gov.-Gen. in Council high¬ 
ly applauds thc^activity manifested by L.-Col. f’^nold, and the detach¬ 
ment under his'command, in proceeding againstthe fort of Sehlcehoo 
Gunge, in conscqu nee of the Unexpected flight of Gopaul Sing, and in 
the success which attended that measure, 8nd laments the casualties 
which occurred on that accasion. The Gov. Gen. in Council observes, 
that the enterprize appears to have been conducted and executed in a 
manner highly creditable to L. Col. Arnold, and the officers and troops 
under his command.’ 

Extract of a Letter from N. B. Edmonstone, Esq Secretary io Govern¬ 
ment to Mr. J. Richardson, Agent to the Governor-General in Bundlecund 
7th Dec. 1807. 

* The operations against the rebel. Gopaul Sing, described in these 
despatches, are extremely satisfactory to government, ,and reflect great 
credit on the zeal and activity of L.-Col. Arnold, and the officers and 
men under his command.’ 

Extract of General Orders issued by t he Commander-in-Chief. 

* Head-Quarters, Fort William, l$th Jan. 1808. 

‘ General Orders by tfre Right Hon. the Governor General in Council. 

Fort William, 25th Jan# 1808. * 

* The Right Hon. the Gov.-Gen. in Council has observed with great 
satisfaction, from the official reports communicated by His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief, that the service in which the detachment in 
Bundlecund, under the command of L.-Col. Arnold, has been recently 
engaged, is brought to successful termination, by the full and complete 
accomplishment of all the objects to which, under the orders of Govern¬ 
ment, the operations of the detachment have been directed. The Gov.- 
Gen. in Council avails himself of dais occasion to express his most 
marked gwl distinguished approbation of the eminent zeal, talent, and 
exertion, manifested by L.-CoL Arnold in tb^o command of the detach, 
ment, through every period of its operation. 
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* The bravery, discipline, and good conduct of the officers and men 
composing the detachment under the command of L.-Col. Arnold, are 
entitled to the warmest thanks and commendations of Government, and 
His Lordship in Council has peculiar satisfaction in distinguishing the 
conduct, gallantry, and exertions of Captains Leadbeater and Shower, 
who led the successful and well-concerted attacks on the rear of the 
insurgents at the Gunge Mahoodra Ghaut, on the morning of the ‘25th 
December, and the spirit, regularity, and laborious efforts of the officers 
and men of their divisions, who executed that service, and obtained 
that decisive advantage. The great exertion of the artillery and sepoys, 
who at the same period of time, under the immediate command of L.- 
Col. Arnold, ascended the steep ghaut in front, with two guns and their 
tumbrills, on the most irregular and unfavourable approbation. 

* The Gov. Gen. in Council has the most cordial pleasure in request¬ 

ing His Excellency the Com. -in-Chief, to convey these sentiments to L.- 
Col. Arnold, and to the officers and sepoys of the detachment under his 
command.’ • 

Subsequently to the operations which elicited the foregoing 
tributes, and the later approbation of the Court of Directors, 
Lieutenant Colonel Arnold exercised several commands of 
considerable importance. 

I« 1809, he commanded a battalion, corps de reserve, with 
Col. Gr. Martindell s force at the capture of the fort of Adjeeg- 
hur, after the attack of Hie Ruggoulee hills. In 1819, he com¬ 
manded a brigade with Col. G. Martindell's army at Terrie 
and Khemless. In 1811-12, he commanded the fort and dis¬ 
trict of Allyghur. In 1812-13-14, he commanded the post of 
Hansie, in Humana, and was nominated to the command of 
a brigade with M.-Gen. D. Marshall’s army employed against 
the forts of Ullewur; and subsequently commanded a force to 
reduce the fort of Jheend, which capitulated. About this 
period Sir. George Nugent, Commander-in-Chief, being on 
bis tour of inspection, was pleased to express his approbation 
of the discipline maintained by the Lieut. Col. at Hansie, in 
the following terms :— 0 

Extract qf GeneriA Orders by the Commander-in-Chief. 

* ‘Head Quarters Camp Jheend,4th, Jan. it* 13. 

* The Commander-in-Chicf has seldom, on any similar occasion, de¬ 
rived greater satisfaction than from the review of the 1st battalion 19th 
native infantry, and captain. Skinner’s corps of irregular cavalry; the 
whole under the orders of Lieut. Col. Arnold, commanding at Hansie. 
The performance of the battalion was, throughout the course of the re¬ 
review, distinguished by a facility justness, and his excellency re¬ 
marked, with particular approbation, the very correct and prompt ex¬ 
ecution of every point which depended on the personal conduct “of the 
commanding officers of companies, and mounted officers of the corps. 
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4 Of Capt. Skinner's corps, the Cora.-in-Chief considers it but justice 
to that officer, thus publicly to declare, that the size, condition, *ond 
figure of the horses, and tne arms, clothing, and accoutrements of the 
men are of a superior description to those of any other class of irregu¬ 
lar cavalry that have yet fallen under his Excellency’s observation. Act¬ 
ing in brigade, their movements indicated such a knowledgeof European 
tactics, as would enable the corps to combine, whenever required,- its 
movements wi£h those of regular troops, while its separate performance 
of the various movements, more particularly appropriate to, and charac¬ 
teristic of, irregular horse, satisfactorily demonstrated the superior ex¬ 
cellence of the corps for that particular line of service, which is more 
immediately the object of its maintenance by government. 

The Com.-in-Chief requests L.-Col. Arnold and Capt. Skinner will 
accept his be-st thanks, for having, by their individual and united exer¬ 
tions, rendered the two corps at llansip so highly disciplined and effi¬ 
cient..’ 

In 1814-15 Col. Arnold served as second in*coramand 
under Maj.-Gen. Oehterlony, during the Ghoorka or Nepaul 
war,"at the reduction of tlu* fort of Naldghur, and the line of 
stockaded positions near Ramghur, after which, he was de¬ 
tached, as Brigadier, to gain the heights of Tulsooree, by 
winch the enemy’s communication with # Belaspore and his 
supplies would be cutoff; and ultimate^, to closely "invest 
the fortress of Malown on the north-west: he retained the 
command until the capture of that place, and.consequent 
expulsion of the Ghoorka forces from the country. The 
following acknowledgment appeared in the orders of Maj.- 
Gen. Oehterlony, about the conclusion of the campaign :— 

Extract of Division Orders, by M.-Gen. Oehterlony Commanding. 

‘ Camp Buttoo, 18 th April, 1815. 

‘ The M".-Gen. cannot close this public testimony of his thanks and 
approbation, without expressing his acknowledgments* to Brig. Arnold, 
for his cordial assistance in promoting the objects in view} and particu¬ 
larly for strengthening the right column of division, from his own force, 
when the Seik auxiliaries, intended and ordered for the service, did not 
appear.’ 

In 1817-18, this pflicer was* appointed Brigadier-General, 
and second in command under MajVGen. Sir*Ochterlony, 
commanding the 8th Brigade in the Reserve, and the Re¬ 
serve Division during the absence of Gen. Oehterlony, in 
Rajpootana. The following is an extract of Sir David’s 
orders on re-assuming the command of the Reserve :— . 

Extract of Reserve Orders by M. Gen, Sir David Oehterlony, Commanding. 

* Head Quarters, Camp Meenda , 1 2th April, 1818. 

* The?M.-Gen. cannot conclude without offering his thanks to Brig.- 
Gen. Arnold, for his ready acquiescence in his views and wishes, though- 
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expressed in a private form; and for bis obliging attention in giving 
shape and form to suggestions, which, from distance, hurry, and other 
circumstances, could only have been vague and indefinite.' 

In 1818, ho served as Brigadier-General, commanding the 
3d division of the army at Kurnaul, and was selected to com-* 
mand an army to reduce the forts of Futteabad, Sirsah and 
Ranneea, in the Bhuttee country, which had successfully re¬ 
sisted a detachment, and to subjugate the district. After the 
performance of the service he entered the Bickanee Desert 
and regained the forts of Seedmook, Dudretir Jaheereea, 
Chooroo,' Surcilla, Soluckneer, and Bulml, delivering them 
over to the Rajah of Bick&neer, to whose territory they 
belonged.. , 

Extract of a Letter from C. T. Metcalf, Esq., Resident at Delhi, dated 

23d September, 1815, to Brig . Arnold, commanding the Field Force. 

* Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of you.- letters, 
noted in the margin, and beg leave again to congratulate you on the suc¬ 
cessful result of your judicious operations, by the satisfactory completion 
of the service for which the force under your command entered the 
Bickaneer country,’ 

Extract of a Letter from C. T. Metcalf, Esq., Resident at Delhi, dated 

I2tk November, 1818; to Brig. J. Arnold fyc. «yc Kurnavl. 

* I have great pleasure in communicating to you the accompanying ex¬ 
tracts from letters from the Chief Secretary to government, and beg leave 
to congratulate you on their contents.’ 

Extract of a Letter from the Chief Secretary, dated 2 6th Sept. 1818. 

* The conduct of Brigadier Arnold, in the execution of the former ser¬ 
vice, in the Bhuttee country, to which alone your despatches now ac¬ 
knowledged refer, had given his Lordship in Council entire satisfaction : 
and his Lordship doubts not that the further proceeding of that officer, 
will he equally prudent and successful. The Governor General in Coun¬ 
cil’s approbation o*f Brigadier Arnold’s conduct, will be conveyed to his 
excellency the Commander-in-Chief.’ 

Extract, of a Letter from Col. J. Nicol. Adj. Gen. of the Army—Presidency 
.of Fort William, the. 24th of October, 1818, to Brig. Arnold-commanding 

3d Division, Field Army. r 

* Sir,—I am directed by tfce Commander-in-Chief, to express to you his 
excellency’s entire concurrence in the sentiments expressed by govern¬ 
ment, of your conduct, during the late operations in the Bhuttee country, 
as conveyed in the annexed extract from a letter, to my address, from 
Mr. Secretary Adam — 

Extract of a Letter from J. Adam, Esq. Chief'Secretary to Government to 
Lieut. Col. Nicol. Adj. Gen.—Dated the 26th September, 1818. 

' The Gov.-Gen. in Council considers the conduct of Brig. Arnold, to 
have been marked with much judgment and prudence; and his Excel¬ 
lency the Commander-in-Chief is requested to convey this sentifnentto 
the Brigadier, on the part of his Lordship in Council.' 
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Extract of a Letter from the Chief Secretary, dated 1 7 th October, 1318. 

* The Gov.-Gen. in Council, has derived great satisfaction from tha 
rapid and successful completion of the service entrusted to Col. Arnold. 
The whole of that officer’s proceedings are considered to deserve much 
commendation, and you are requested to communicate to him, the appro¬ 
bation of the government.’ 


In 1819-2(* Sir John Arnold commanded the district of 
Rohilldnintr and remained there until 1823 when he was ap¬ 
pointed, in his turn, to the General Staff of the Bengal 
Army and placed in command of the S.uigor Division of the 
Army in Central India. Sir John held this important trust 
for the usual period of four years,•and tueii retired, as Major 
General, to cnjo\ the ntiitm cum (Hynitatc, having previously 
received from His Majesty, as the tribute due to his long and 
arduous sen ires, the distinction of Knight Commander of the 
Most, Honorable Military order of the Bath. lie did not 
return to Englaiul, having a family settled in India, but 
took up his lesideuee at Burrackpore ; cheered in retirement 
by the occasional society and correspondence of many of his 
old companions in arms, and died on the 8th October, 1836, 
full of years and honor. • 
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FIAT JUSTITIA 

ON TUB NEW •DOCTRINE, THE PRIVATE LIVES OP OFFICERS ARE 
* COGNIZABLE BY MILITARY LAW ! 


Personally, I should care as little as any individual who wears either a 
uniform coat or a plain one, whether this extraordinary doctrine were 
made law or not; but, as an officer, I will never acknowledge its propriety, 
and never, without a struggle, submit to*its application. I am surprised 
that, any attempt should be made in any influential quarter, to so far 
strain official authority, as to endeavour to make its antenna: stretch into 
private life, aud invade domestic conduct; and I shall prove its unjusti¬ 
fiableness to such a degree, as shall cause the repugnant feelings of the' 
army to utterly neutralise the attempt, hy that inert, yet sure resistance 
which is barn of opinion , and against which even laws are in effect ren¬ 
dered inoperative, and*fall into dead letters, as often as they are hostile to 
the general felling on the subject. The case recently published, of Cap¬ 
tain McKenzie of the 2d or Queen’s, is the one which I shall take for 
my text on this occasion, as there are circuni8tam*b^ connected wi^i ft, 
which embrace the question largely, and as advantage seems to have 
been taken of it as the case of a person in a great measure guilty of dis¬ 
honorable conduct, to stretch certain inquisitorial principles a great deal 
farther than either law or discipline will be found to justifv, and in a 
manner quite opposed to the hitherto usages of either professional or 
private society. I regret deeply to s?e a court-martial so completely 
losing sight of real justice as this one seems to have done; for, as I have 
often and often asserted, if tribunals are once allowed to overstrain 
their authority, in the cases of guilty or obnoxious individuals, there will 
not remain any security for the innocent, for whose ruin there may be any 
inducement to procure the co-operation of judicial courts. There are no 
times when the administration of the criminal law should b^raore 
jealously watched, than wli-n its powers are in operation upon a culprit 
already condemned (like Bellingham or Burke) hy public opinion; for 
then is the time when its purity is most endangered and when feeling is 
the most likely to take the place of justice, and to establish precedents 
which in after days, may be used to oppress imlividuds of a very uiffer- 
ent stamp. This case of Capt. McKentie’s is in the first place, a positive 
disgrace to whatever Judgf Advocate had +he driving up, or superintend¬ 
ence, or passing of the charges ; and it forms another of inauy demon¬ 
strations of how deplorably unfit for that important office are some of 
those who hold it. It is alike wonderful how such charges as most of them 
are could ever be sent to trial, and how verdicts of guilty upon such, fol¬ 
lowed too by punishment, could ever have been eventually • approved,' 
and no sort of notice taken of their manifold and manifest imperfections ! 
Let us take them seriatim. The first is * for unofficer-like conduct in having 
left the cantonment of Poonah, in contempt and disobedience of the Bri¬ 
gadier commanding; which were, that he should remain till a certain 
claim of a^hop-keeper, resident in the cantonment should be decided on.’ 
In a military point of view, there can be no donbt of the unofficer-like' 
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conduct of the disobedience here especified, nor any doubt of the Briga¬ 
dier's power to direct any officer under him to remain in the cantonment 
till further orders; and as the gravamen of the charge, and that which 
brought it under the cognizance of a court-martial, was the disobedience, 
the sentence of cashiering is justified by a finding of guilty, to that extent 
alone. But I am inclined to be of opinion, that a commanding officer 
exceeds his military authority, when he compels an officer to remain at 
any place merely for the purpose of meeting a suit for debt.. In the present 
case, the claim was far within the amount which a European Court of 
Requests is authorised to decide; and as the presence of the defendant is 
not necessary, and as there is no authority in any one to compel him to 
appear to defend the action; and moreover as the decrtffc of the court is 
recoverable from him at any other station to which he may go, in the 
same manner as at the station where the suit was instituted, there can be 
no more necessity for a commanding officer to interfere with his move¬ 
ments, before, or pending, such a suit, than there is to prevent his quit¬ 
ting the station after being decreed against in a manner to retard the 
entire liquidation of the claim for a twelve month,—as if the award directed 
the payment in so many instalments. The charge would, therefore, have 
been better, had it asserted merely the disobedience, but without sped, 
fying the reason of the order of non-departure; especially if such a 
reason rendered doubtful the legality of the order; ’which, as 1 have said, 
and judging from just the degree of information which the charge affords, 

I am disposed to think it did! As to the first instance of the second charge, 
the gist of which is thp alleged falsehood, of course the verdict of guilty 
justifies the description of scandalous conduct; but, I venture to lay it 
down, as an irrefutable dictum, that the third and fourth instances of 
that charge, are not cognizable by military law; nor by any law except 
the parts of the general law of debtor and creditor, which are of every 
day practice in the civil courts, in regard to promissory notes, and vari¬ 
ous kinds of non-payments of sums alleged to be due. The instances are 
to this effect:—‘ that he had made certain auction purchases, which he 
did not pay for, conformably to the auction terms, nor until the amount 
of the bill had been eventually decreed against him by a Court of 
Requests.’ To this charge the accused appears to have taken a disingenu¬ 
ous and quibbling objection, with which I can have nothing whatever to 
do; faftt as I am not pleading his cause of essential justice (never so 
much in danger, as when a really guilty character, against whose individual 
conduct all men’s feelings are enlisted, is the person tried) 1 shall 
pass over his unbecoming plea—namely, that though he might have 
broken the terms of sale, there was no proof that he ever knew what 
those terms were—and show the true and proper grounds upon 
which the verdict of a court should have been tantamount to not 
guilty. We. can only judge of an accusation by its wording, and in 
the court before me, I 'find no guilt whatsoever alleged ; and I 
•ay to bring a thing of that sort for trial before a criminal court, is 
professionally a disgrace to any Judge Advocate who framed or who 
advised it; and is fraught with any thing but demonstration of great 
discernment in the commander who sanctioned it as a charge, or who 
approved of it afterwards in approving of the sentence. He is accused of 
not paying an auction bill ; but there is not an allegation, nor so much as 
an innuendo, of a fraudulent, or in any way a bad motive, or intent, in 
the refusal to pay; and surely a person of the bluntest intellect can with 
ease conceive a variety of instances in which arr auction bill (or any claim) 
nay be contested, And carried into a Court of Bequests, or any other 
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court of Equity or law, and the defendant be cast after all; without an 
atom of guilt attaching to hia conduct/or the slightest imputation resting 
on hia probity. To make a charge cognisable before a criminal tribunal, 
eome criminal act, or design must be alleged ; but to bring an officer to 
a court-martial, simply for not liquidating a shop claim, but for leaving 
it to be decided before a Court of Requests, is just as much of balder¬ 
dash as it would be to try him for whistling * Darby Kelly' on his way to 
parade. The pex*., or third, instance of the second charge against Captain 
McKenzie is equally intangible by a criminal tribunal, as it contains no 
allegation whatsoever of criminality, but merely details that which may, 
and frequently does, occur in perfect honour and fairness to the party 
concerned. It is ‘for having given draft on a Native Banker, which 
drafts were protested;—the sums for which they were given having sub¬ 
sequently been adjudged payable by Captain McKenzie, by a Court of 
Requests!’ 1 dare say the framer of this charge had a suspicion in his 
own breast that the drawer foreknew, oh had ground to suspect, that his 
bills would be dishonoured; but he has not communicated, nor hinted at, 
such suspicion in the charge; and of course it could not have been proved 
on the trial; because, as no Prosecutor is entitled to produce evidence 
of any thing beyond what is contained in the indictment, and to which 
extent (done the accused is prepared to defend himself, 1 am willing to 
believe that no such "unwarrantable course was in the present case pursued 
—no such vituperable and dangerous precedent established—as 1 do not 
perceive any reprehension of such conduct on the part of the court, which 
no doubt there would have been by the Commapder-in-Chief had he jnet 
with it on the proceedings. Every man know’sVupon what a variety of 
grounds it may be protested, and how it may happen that circumstances 
may attend the protest, which shall fully justify the drawer in afterwards 
refusing to make good the amount; so that it must be plain to any man's 
understanding (except to such curious idiosyncrasies as seem to have had 
to do with these charges) that a hill drawn by a person of the highest in¬ 
tegrity may have payment of it refused, and yet that person be in no 
wise impeachable. Bat it were a waste of words to argue so manifest a 
truism; and 1 therefore shall content myself with alleging, as a propo¬ 
sition beyond dispute, that in the above cited instance of the second 
charge, there is, as it stands, no criminality whatever, and that no verdict 
of guilty could have been recorded upon it, except in virtue of some evi¬ 
dence illegally admitted to prove a design of fraudulence which never was 
alleged. The fourth and fifth instances, are not specifically enough 
expressive of the dishonourable conduct which it is evidently intended to 
impute; and this is a deficiency by no means excusable, considering that 
if Judge Advocates cannot frame a charge with a proper setting forth of 
culpability against the accused, we iyight as well be without a military 
law department at all, and trust to occasional acting functionaries for do¬ 
ing, from time to time, and somehow, the business that is*required. The 
sixth instance,—‘ for having left his station without having paid several 
shop debts, which debts were afterwards decreed against him by a Court 
of Requests,’—contains nothing whatever on which a court could be en¬ 
titled to find a verdict of guilty, involving either actual or intentional 
fraud; aud is not, as it there stands, a proper charge for the cognizance 
of a court-martial. Nothing dishonorable is alleged, and the mere leaving 
bills unpaid, is denotative of a fraudulent design, only according to 
the circumstances connected with the proceeding; and indeed under 
any circumstances, the investigation by a court-martial of questions 
connected with officer’s private debts, can never, without a strain 
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upon military law, precede a civil court suit; and can only properly 
follow such suit, when' the result of it is such as ^ to cast the stigma 
of ungentlemaaly conduct on the officer concerned. Thus, the additional 
charge, framed by the express order of the Bombay Commander-in- 
Chief, is in all respects a good and proper charge; well drawn up, 
and strongly railed for, in consequence of the defendant having had 
recourse to a disgraceful mode of defending liis cause before a Court of 
Requests; but the other parts of the indictment, which I, have noticed, 
are as discreditable to the military law department concerned in them, as 
any thing of the 6ort which I have ever come across. In their verdict, 
the court find the accused guilty, hut expressedly not of scandalous con¬ 
duct, in regard to two counts in which, if there was nothing scandalous, 
there was absolutely nothing at all, to which guilt could he attached— 
anil yet the army see all this slovenly sort of work approved , and are 
thereby virtually told to consider^ as a precedent! This is all very bad, 
and whila such continues to he the mode of acting, there will always be 
some thing rotten in our military condition. And there is yet another 
point in the proceedings of the court., which is so much at variance with 
the calm and humane feelings which officers on such a duty ought to 
cherish, that I cannot refrain from animadvertir g on it, en passant, though 
it cannot he pronounced to be legally wrong. I allude to the faqH-fmding 
with lan accused’s mode of conducting his defence after the court have 
sentenced him to the severest punishment in their power to award. Such 
punishment should, in compassion and in reason, both, he deemed suffi¬ 
cient for all that the oft'eij/l. r may have done ; but for a court to adjudge 
a fellow officer to he cdshiered and then to overlay a lamina of their own 
displeasure at something he in ly have said to irritate them in his defence, 
looks too like a spitefulehqjlilion to he becoming in a tribunal which ought 
always to be as merciful as satisfied justice will allow it to he. In the 
present case, it appears that Cnpt-in McKenzie detained Brigadier Will- 
ehire, as a witness, a considerable time longer in attendance than the court 
considered necessary and for that they vituperate an unfortunate 
(and also, no doubt, a guilty) man, whom they had just devoted 
to certain ruin by directing his cashierment, under circumstances 
which they knew would not admit of any indulgence. Now suppose 
this detention of the Brigadier had resulted from either had manage¬ 
ment, or bad taste, or even from revengeful feelingsthe heaviest 
punishment liai^, been decreed for the offender’s other crimes, and 
I leave the dispasionate reader to say whether there was either dig¬ 
nity or justice in a fling of that kind against the already prostrated 
victim. What makes it seem worse too, is the probable fact that 
had a witness of only subaltern rank been detained a like time, no 
notice would have been taken of itj, and I have known other attempts of 
this kind made by obsequious or fretful courts to«ca“t a sort of extra pro¬ 
tection over a Commanding officer, called before them as a witness (even 
to the extent of shielding him, as in a recent instauce, from a searching 
cross-examination!) which cannot be too much reprehended by all whose 
pure object is to have bt one justice as there is hut one law, for the Field 
Marshal and the Ensign. Every witness is entitled to the court’s pro¬ 
tection from rudeness, but every man who appears in that character is ou 
an equality with the rest, and is not entitled to any extra privilege; so 
that if a Commander-in-Chief himself were a witness, he could no more 
be screened from a cross-examination, than could the youngest officer un¬ 
der his command. If it were otherwise, our security would he over, 
when we had an officer of high rank on the Bide of our opponent; and 
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we should no longer feel the slightest degree of confidence in having our 
cause in the hands-of a court of brother officers. As to wigging a defence, 
it is a thing that should be very justifiable, or not he done at all; but still 
there is Jess the appearance of a pursuing malevolence in it, when a 
person is acquitted, or only slightly sentenced, than there ever can be 
when he is doomed to suffer the utmost which his judges can inflict. I 
once knew a court so barbarous as to record its censure of the mere tone 
of a defence, i# the very breath succeeding that in which they had sen¬ 
tenced a fellojv officer to suffer death ; as though the death blow could not 
have satiated them without they had a slash at the insensible remains! Of 
all vindictiveness, the most horrible, and the least to be palliated, is 
judicial vindictiveness. And now I have to take up a position so directly 
opposed to a doctrine more than once either insinuated or declared by the 
Commander-in-Chief, that if I had the slightest doubt of the propriety of 
iny own opinions on the point, I shouljl not hi iard with His Excellency 
so public a trial of argumentative strength. It seems that Captain Mc¬ 
Kenzie urgejl upon the court that tl^p mere private conduct of an officer, 
and particularly his private debts, were not cognizable by a court-martial, 
nor was it a military ciime to he pecuniarily involved. The Commander- 
in-Chief meets this objection, as to the private conduct of officers not 
being generally subjcctible to nnl'tary law, by s-aying that ‘every act 
which is unbecoming the character of an officer and a gentleman is 
a prop r subject of a military charge.’ Begging His Excellency’s pardon, 
this is a very illogical answer to the defendant’s argument; as no gene¬ 
ral proposition can be refuted by a particular one. If A. were to allege 
that the police had no right to interfere with a person for walking in the 
streets; it would lie no answer for 6. to say, ‘ yes they have—if they 
see him picking another man’s pocket.’ The accused, in the present 
case, urged that military law had no controul over an officer in his civil 
relations, and I maintain that he was right; hut for conduct ‘unbecoming 
the character of an officer and a gentleman’ he is amenable, as an officer, 
to military law, because he is made so, in that particular respect, by the 
articles of w’ar. What, constitutes this ‘ unbecoming’ conduct, however, 
is determinable solely by a reference to the conventional rules and cus¬ 
toms, or the sanctions of civil society, according to which there is a per¬ 
fectly good understanding on all sides of what is deemed ungenllemanly; 
and it happens that the results of mere extravagance, whether heedless 
or designed, so long as those results are nothing more^than debt, are not 
considered to disqualify the debtor for associating with gentlemen, as a 
gentleman, upon equal social terms. No one can be defended for living 
beyond his income, because it is unquestionably a breach of moral law to 
do so ; but all I am contending for is, that as our social rules are not 
drawn from any system of ethics, sotmere immorality is not necessarily 
ungentlemanly: and that, therefore, there are a great/nany kinds of 
misconduct of which an officer may be guilty, though not as an officer, 
but which are not * proper subjects for a military charge.’ It is wrong 
to run into debt; and yet I will venture to say that Sir Henry Fane him¬ 
self would rather be seen in a fashionable part of London, arm in arm 
with a gentleman, dressed as a gentleman, but whose tailor’s hill was long 
overdue, than with one, also a gentleman, but who, from being poor and 
scrupulous, should he attired in a most shabby coat and a shocking bad 
hat, together with unmentionables too vile to be mentioned,—but yet 
every stitch and patch of them honestly paid for! I could mention the 
names «f«ome noblemen and gentlemen (being also officers) with whom 
Sir Henry Fane is on terms of what people cajl friendship, and* who are 
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known to be involved, and that too without any good reason, but solely 
from extravagance; and yet we have it put in orders that all these asso¬ 
ciates of his should be turned out of the service with disgrace,—at least 
that is the most limited construction which my sense of equal justice can 
allow me to put upon the following observation :—‘ He is much mistaken 
who deems that he may run into debt beyond his means of making repay¬ 
ment, and may leave his station while under such circumstances and 
thus occasion his own name and that of the regiment to which he belongs, 
to become topics for scandal and reprobation, without bit* becoming 
fully amenable to military jurisdiction, and liable to punishment for such 
conduct.’ Now observe ; all this scandal and reprobation, and regimen¬ 
tal ignominy, is deduced from the simple fact of ruqning into debt and 
having to leave your station before you can liquidate it.’ Of course his 
Excellency would not, by the Indian word station, seek to make out a 
1 running into debts to be a mere prime of locality; but thht an officer’s 
running the sort of muck in question, even in England, is as bad, and 
as disgraceful to the service, as it is declared to be in India. .Now not to 
mention any living names, nor to rake up any dead ones, not notorious, I 
would just ask if ever Sir Henry Fane considered the Duke of York to 
be a disgrace to the army, to be the means of getting any of the regi¬ 
ments of which he was a Colonel, talked of with ‘ scandal’ and J reproba¬ 
tion,’ and to deserve to be tried for disgraceful conduct before a court 
martial (necessarily, upon these new doctrines, to be cashiered); and lastly 
whether Sir Henry ever declined His Royal Highness's acquaintance 
beoause of his ‘ running #nto debt beyond his means of making re-pay¬ 
ment ?* So much for the moral valpe of a doctrine, which can only be 
extended to small people, whose acquaintance is, in a worldly sense, 
neither an honor nor an advantage: and as for the law of the case, I here 
take my stand on the directly opposite ground, and, as a military lawyer 
—and a just and unbiassed one, too—maintain that for merely getting 
into debt, an officer is not amenable to military jurisdiction.* And re¬ 
member, the general order itself does not suppose any fraud, nor ought 
else which is perfectly understood in society by the term dishonorable. 
It simply states a running into debt, to which it tacks on the catastrophe 
of the debtor’s regiment being reprobated, which however is not an event 
of real life at all; for even if an individual officer were most dishonorably 
involved, the name of his regiment could only be affected, in consequence 
of the utter improbability of their being aware of, and countenancing, his 
fraudulent proceedings. There are Courts (of Requests, and of law) in 
which for all creditors to seek redress; and so long as the 57th section of 
our mutiny act declares that all actions of debt, to the prescribed extent, 
shall be cognizable before a military Court of Requests, and not blsu- 
whbre, I think His Excellency will not find it easy to sustain (which is 
what he directly means, in the order) that an officer n triable before a general 
court martial,—without (tUfe in the instances I have pointed out) even an 
allegation of dishonor being inserted in the charge 1 For larger debts, 
there are the superior courts of law, in which the debtor may be sued, 
when if anything ‘ scandalous and infamous,’ or at all disgraceful, is prov¬ 
ed against him there, he is of course liable to be cashieed, under the 
military law. It would be a pernicious system altogether, that 
should sanction military interference with the private lives of of¬ 
ficers of the army, because where would your inquisition stop i In the 
ease before us, debt happens to be the * cause of strife;’ but—now 
—— - - 

* The Courts of Request* 1 of course exclude from this remark. 
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just let me ask one question. Perhaps the Commander-in-Chiefs ha 
never been in debt. Perhaps he was always well in funds, and always 

E rudent in his expenditure; but—can any one tell me if-has ever 

een drunk ? Once will do, and the younger the better, for my purpose; 
because a9 it is generally youthful heedlessness which casts officers into 
debt, the same plea will extenuate their fault that will (the plea of youth, I 
mean) make the supposed act of inebriety seem venial in the other! Very 
well; I, who have never been drunk, shall now proceed to reprobate his 
observation verj severely—like Cato himself—and thus set to work and 

* 'Compoundforains I have a mind. 

By damning those I’m not iucl in’d to ;— 

while he shall, in turn, peg away at all who may have fallen into debt. 
Sitting, for the moment, as a judge in Morals, 1 am bound to declare 
that a state of drunkenness is a state unbecoming an officer and a gentle¬ 
man ; and alsqfhat all profane swearing, and r'bald, or coarse language, 
are unbecoming; and moreover, that knowingly to sell the simple friend 
of your bosom an unsound horse, at a sound price, is unbecoming; nor 
will I even hold up the occasional attendance at a brothel as morally gentle¬ 
manly ; so that if we are to have mere debt put into a state of reproba¬ 
tion, I do not know how we can avoid including the entire moral code. 
I venture to stand sponsor for full seven-tenths of the King’s and Compa¬ 
ny's army, and thus do answer for them that they contrive to break full 
seven-tenths of the decalogue—and are, in the social sense, officers and 
gentlemen into the bargain; for the truth is, that society does not inter¬ 
fere with the practice, by its members, of those numerous immoralities, 
which are not legal offences, and an inquisition into which would present 
society from holding together at all. Private debt® are on a par with many 
other things, not in themselves justifiable, but for the settlement of 
which a Commandcr-in-Chief has no authority whatever; nor 3 et 
a court-martial jurisdiction over an officer for merely incurring them. 
If it had, there could not, unfortunately, be found unindebted men enough 
to form courts-martial for the trials of the indebted; and it is to be pre¬ 
sumed, at any rate, that no court-martial would wilfully pay so little re¬ 
gard to the plain spirit and tenor of its oath of constitution, as to con¬ 
vict any officer upon a charge of having * run into debt without the means 
of repayment,’ which is no military, nor criminal law, charge at all. It 
is beginning to be the custom, as 1 am given to understand, for creditors 
to petition the Commander-in-Chief against debtors, who do not pay shop 
bills, or borrowed money, on the day they fall due ; tfut how can he re¬ 
dress them ? Even a court-martial could not sentence them to pay, and 
where there was no dishonest intention, it would sentence nothing! I 
remember, 6ome years ago, a tradesman wrote to me for payment of a bill, 
and threatened, if I refused it, to hand me up to the Commander-in- 
Chief. I refused by return of post, for a reason which, because I was 
threatened, I did not choose to explain, but which to my own parti <lity 
seemed sufficiently cogent. 1 told him, however, that I was not aware of 
any one, or any thing, that could hinder him from handing me up to the 
King in Council if he pleased, and that he would probably make as much 
that way, as by his meditated correspondence with the Commander-in- 
Chief. Well, I never heard any thing more from him; but I found out, 
indirectly, that he actually had solicited His Excellency to take his 
part; but that his lordship knew better the military extent of his power 
to interfere with the * usual course of lawthough whether that 
reply gptjsfied the claimant, or whether his never having troubled me a- 
gain arose from his having discovered my cogent reason for not paying 
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him (namely that 1 had long before performed that operation, and that 
this was his ‘ second time of his asking’ for the already paid sum !) I ne¬ 
ver ascertained, nor took the trouble to conjecture. But this I know, 
that had I been officially applied to, I should have declined to pay the 
money or to state my reasons either,—m a word, to recognise such inter¬ 
ference in ray private affairs when the ordinary laws of our country were 
open to the claimant, and where my professional duties were not at all 
involved. Whoever may have advised Sir Henry Fane ttytt the contract¬ 
ing of debt is a legal offence, has advised him wrongly ; and if it he not 
a legal offence, then his only plea for interference can be on the score of 
its immorality—a plea which stands him in no stead whatever, though, if 
it did, it must at the same time authorize him to notice all other breach¬ 
es of the moral code, and constitute him a Censor Morum which at pre¬ 
sent he is, only in the case of an officer’s doing ought which comes under 
the meaning of the term ‘ ungentlemanly,’ as that term if n society un¬ 
derstood. His Excellency may depend upon it that the general senti - 
meats of the army are against such theories as he has lately been main¬ 
taining, and that they can in no wise be acted upon if any fine chooses, as 
I presume every one would choose, to resist their application. All debts, 
save what are called debts of honor, are in their nature, either mercantile 
or usurious ; and for the settlement of all such, the laws of thq land are 
available whether the debtor be an officer or not; •and the same even 
where both parties are officers. One officer sells another a house, or a 
horse, or a buggy, or some furniture, on a three months’ credit; the time 
expires, and the buyer has no funds, and consequently cannot pay. I ain 
speikiqg of the ordinary transactions, in this shape, in which there is no 
manner of fraudulent dfsign, and wMch are constantly transpiring. Well, 
here is no matter for a charge before a court martial, because the parties 
are not implicated either as officers or gentlemen, but simply as dealers 
in the articles of bargain, and in which character the one fading to make 
good his agreement is liable to be prosecuted before the civil courts, or, 
which is the same thing, in principle and intention, before our military 
Courts of Requests. There is nothing whatever, at that stage, in the least 
tangible by military law; and as it is always in the easy power of a credi¬ 
tor to subject the whole pecuniary transactions of his debtor to the fullest 
scrutiny, in the course of which any dishonourable conduct could not fail 
to be exposed, it must he pronounced to be the most intolerable kind of 
supererogation which would lead to investigations by military comman¬ 
ders into the private affairs of officers, whenever a creditor chose to com¬ 
plain, groundlessly or otherwise, instead of having recourse to the ordina¬ 
ry rules of law. Commandants, of divisions, of stations, of regiments, of 
detachments, would all have the same right of inquisition only in various 
degrees, which the Cornmander-in-Chief might have in the highest de¬ 
gree, and thus the civil liberties of tfteir subordiifcates would be entirely 
abrogated ;—fov I have already shown, by analogical reasoning, that if 
private debts can be enquired into, merely as such, by a Commander- 
in-Chief, eo chn all other private matters which may be contra bonos mores 
—a conclusion repugnant to all the feelings and habits of life; and one 
which, to be practised, would require in Commanders-in-Chief, and all 
subordinate commanders, a degree of purity and virtue, and, in a word, 
unblemished morality in every respect, which alone could entitle them to 
preach to and censure others. For it is not merely because a commander 
may be free from debt that he has a right to visit debtors with his official 
displeasure; for he may be guilty of conduct, in other ways, evqryjiit as 
reprehensible as, and even much more unsoldierly than, the non-pay. 
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ment of a shop bill; as well as both more immoral, and even more un- 
gentlemanly, if tried by rigid rules. I would infinitely prefer, for instance, 
a regimental companion who was one of t e ordinary, thoughtless, but 
not unprincipled, race of debtors; to one who was a frequent and violent 
curser and swearer, or a constant drunkard, or a systematic gamester, or 
vicious in several other of our many vicious ways; though 1 could arro¬ 
gate no right to lecture, and still less to punish him, merely because my 
own pet vice, iff* vices, happened to be not exactly the same as his! Of all 
things, then .let us agree to avoid the wretched cant which is based upon 
the couplet I above quoted from Hudibras ; otherwise we shall he in 
eternal broils, of that paltry tu quoque description, which induces one 
man on being reproved, by an equal sinner, or may hap a greater, though 
in different line, to cast into that sinner’s teeth his own particular trans¬ 
gressions.— Military Chronicle, Dec. 9, 1836. 

* FIAT JUSl'ITIA. 


THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF’S TOUR OF INSPECTION. 


* (From the Englishman.) 

As there may lie many good people who have never seen an Indian camp 
on the scale and design of army Head Quarters, it may lie excused if one is 
a little prosairal in giving a description of its \\*here-abouts. Thf IiEad 
Quarters camp is formed in the following manner; The Commander-in- 
Chief’s tents form the pivot on which the other* diess. In the one line his 
Excellency has two Field Officer’s tents, connected together by a covered 
pas sage, and enclosed in a square of canvass walls On the right of these 
private tents are those of the chief Staff Officers of His Majesty’s army in 
India, and on the left, those of the chief Staff Officers of the Company’s 
army. On the immediate right of Sir Henry Fane, is the tent of Colonel 
lieresford, military Secretary ; the next is that of Colonel Torrens, Adju¬ 
tant Geneial King’s troops, and on the right of him, Sir Jeremiah Dick¬ 
son’s, Quarter-master General, King’s troops. On t,h'* immediate left of 
Sir Henry Fane is the tent of Colonel Lurnley, the Adjutant General of 
the army; then follows Major Young’s the Judge Advocate General; 
then Colonel Dunlop’s, Quartci-master General of‘the army; and 
on the extreme left Major Burlton’s, Deputy Commissary General, 
who is, however, rather a visitor to, than part of, Head Quaiters. 
In the rear of the Commander-in-Chiefs tent is a row of hor-e 
tents; in the rear of the staff officer’s tents are, first, a baggage 
tent; next, the office tents; the clerkt’ tents ; and last of all the lines of 
horses. Opposite to the tUommunder-in-Chief’f private tente is his dinner 
tent, in which levees or durbars are held:—beyond which his baggage 
and kitchen tents. In the extreme front is the guard and the flagstaff. 
Facing the King’s Staff Officers, are tents of the Aidcs-de Camp and Sur¬ 
geon ; facing the Company’s staff’officers, are the tents of the Assistants 
Adjutant General, the Commissariat Officer, and the Assistant Quarter¬ 
master General These are succeeded by their baggage tents and lines 
of horses. Thus was the camp formed on the bank of the Jumna, near 
the Ibrt of Allahabad. 

The e&port with camp consists of a squadron of the 8th Light Cavalry 
and a Wing of the 11th native infantry, exclusive of the office guards } 
.whose regiments being destined for the stations df Cawnpore and Lucknow, 
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hare not yet been relieved. The escort does not regularly encamp in any 
particular position, but according as the ground may offer: thus, they 
sometimes will be on the right flank, sometimes on the left, and occa¬ 
sionally on a different side of the road. At some short distance, generally 
in rear of the camp, is the bazar, where supplies for the innumerable fol¬ 
lowers are procurable. 

Having thus presented an outline of the position of the r camp; it may 
be as well to give a short account of the method of its movements. An 
advanced guard, with the Assistant Quarter-master General, his serjeant 
and lascars, proceeds one march ahead of the camp, for the purpose of 
marking out the ground until the arrival of the advance tents, and their 
occupation. The cattle who have brought this portion of the camp equi¬ 
page from the old to the new ground, deliver over their burdens to those 
who have come up the day before, and they go on immediately to the next 
day’s ground. At four in the affernoon the offices*close, the papers are 
packed up, and the tents struck, and sent onto the next ground, where 
they are found ready pitched for business next morning. About this time 
in the day the bazar is broke up, and the various dealers proceed on their 
journey. The heavy baggage, laden on carts, also generally starts at this 
time. Dinner being over, and the concluding cup of tea or coffee being 
swallowed, each culinary apparatus is packed up and sent off, doors and 
purdahs are closed, and before JO o’clock the camp is at rest, protected by 
a chain of pickets and patroling parties of cavalry, furnished by the escort. 
In »hemorning, the beatijig of the ‘General’ is the signal for the bustle of 
preparation and departure. The noise of horses neighing, oxen lowing, 
camels lugubriously grumbling, witlf the occasional yell of a pariah dog, 
who, in his wanderings aboqt, searching what he can devour, receives a kick 
in the ribs from the hard foot of some individual ‘on mischief bent,,’ is now 
mixed with the sharp rapping of the tent pegs to loosen them from the 
soil, and the loud sigh of canvass, as the flics of the tents are successively 
thrown down. Now parties bpgin to leave camp, and in a very short 
lime the road is ‘a mass drawn out’ of pedestrians and equestrians. 
Carriages, buggies, carts, bhylies, horses, mounted and led elephants, 
camels, oxen and jackasses, stretch in almost endless confusion for the 
ten or twelve miles of the stage. The equipage containing the Coinmand- 
er-in-chief rolls into the new camp; the advance guard is drawn up to 
receive him with the accustomed salute; on his entering his tent they 
march off en route to the next stage ; and the ensign, which lias b'-en 
brought on during the night, once more floats proudly in the morning 
breeze. Other travellers now drop in ; and eggs and coffee, grilled fowls 
and ketcherie, are the order of the day. The ghurries soon strike ten, 
desks are opened, papers rustle, and ^he business of the day is commenced ; 
and so they go on until a halt gives a temporary check to the forward 
movement. # e 

This is but an endeavour to sketch the bustling, spirit stirring ‘ Life in 
a Camp.’ Such as it is, it may give a faint idea of the reality, and enable 
the reader to draw a comparison between the practice here, and what 
would obtain in England on a similar occasion, Here thousands are called 
out in attendance on the great man ; at home two or three plain travelling 
carriages and the mail, would move Lord Hill with his staff, and their 
assistants, to any portion of the Kingdom. There, a few days would suffice 
for doing what here consumes months and years. Here I must check 
my Degasps in his aerial flight, and descending from the higk fctilts of 
delineation, proceed to mere detail, dry although it be. 
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Tuesday , 8th Nov. —Head Quarters marched to-day about eight miles 
and a half toLallbehara. The road, part of the new grand trunk road, 
was extremely dusty. Camp to the right of the road. Thermometer at 
noon 84-; at 2 o’clock 88. 

Wednesday, 9th Nov. —Head Quarters moved along the new road about 
nine miles, and encamped on the left, in a tope, near M}gong. Thermo¬ 
meter at noon 88. 

« 

Thursday+10th Nov. —Head Quarters advanced to Kusseeah, eleven 
miles from last ground. Camp in a tope, on the right of the road. Ther¬ 
mometer at noon 89. 

Friday , llth Nov. —The camp was pitchel to-day about a mile from 
Kurrah, on the right of the road, and on extremely bad ground. Near the 
village of Shazadabad, the road resumed its ancient cc ndition: large 
parties of convicts are, however, employed in the preparation of the new 
one. Thermometer at noon 85. 

Saturday, 1 2th Nov. —To day’s fieing a heavy march, the * general’ 
beat at 4 o’clock, instead of at 5, the usual hour. The proposed distance 
was fourteen and a half miles to Chowbee ka-serai, but as the intended 
ground,^>n the east of the village, was indifferent, the Quarter-Master 
General 's depaitment went on another mile to the west side, and marked 
out the camp in a magnificent grove of mowah trees. Thj wide spiend¬ 
ing branches cast a fine shade during the day, and in consequence the 
Thermometer at noon was only 79. At the commencement of the stiyje, 
the road lay through and ovpr some broken ground ; but afte» two or 
three miles it improved, and although rather dusty, was pretty good. 
In the afternoon the thermometer rose to 81. , 

Sunday, 13 th Nov. —The Camp halted, enjoyed a fine day in a shady 
grove. Thermometer at noon 78. 

Monday, 14 1 \ Nov. —Head Quarters moved about thirteen miles to 
Munda-ka-serai, and encamped on the right of the road. The road was 
very dusty during the whole of the stage. Thermometer at m on 86, there 
being but few trees on the camp ground to cast a shade; at 2 o’clock 88. 

Tuesday, 15 th Nov. —Head Quarters moved something about thirteen 
miles to Futtehpoor. The road at the conrnencement was in a simdar 
condition to what it had been for the last three or four days. At the vil- 
lageof Bellinda, however, the new trunk road was got on again, which was 
pretty good, although much cut up by the passing of wheel carnages, 
and rather dusty. Thermometer ranging from 82 to 88, during the 
day. 

Wednesday, 16th Nov. —The tentj were pitched to-day at Muhvah, 
between ten and eleven miles from the last ground. The road was very 
dusty and much cut up. Thermometer at nosn 84. s 

Thursday, 17 th Nov —A dusty march of a little belter than twelve miles, 
brought Head Quarters to Arung, where they encamped on the right of 
the road. Thermometer at noon 81; but in the afternoon it rose to 87. 

Friday, Now.—The camp was ordered to move thirteen miles and a 

quarter, to Maharajpore, but the ground in the vicinity of the village 
being all under cultivation, the tents went on near two miles farther, and 
were pitched on the right of the road. About four miles from Arung, 
PandoQ, alias Koosee, rivulet crosses the road, running along through a 
deep ravine. The new road has been carried up to the brink of this ravine 
on each side, and a bridge is being thrown acsoss. The stream is shallow 

• c 2 
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at this season of the year, but during, or after, heavy rains must be nearly 
impassable. This stage was an extremely dirty one ; and the road was, 
in many places, cut into deep ruts. It is contemplated, apparently, to 
cover the crown of the causeway with a stratum of kunkur, great piles of 
which are heaped up on either side of the road, at irregular intervals. 
When this has been properly spread, it will make an excellent road, 
although at first the passing over it will be rather uncomfortable. Ther¬ 
mometer at noon 82. 

Saturday, 19 th Nov —Head Quarters moved into Cawnpore this 
morning, and encamped on the usual ground between the Lancer and 
Foot Artillery hospitals. The distance was about nine miles over a 
heavy, sandy road. The Commander-in-Chief was met by Brigadier 
General Stevenson, Brigadier Churchill, and a brilliant cortege of staff 
and regimental officers in full dres*, a few miles from camp, whither he 
was escorted by a detachment of t,he Lancers, also sent out to meet him. 
On reaching the tents. Sir Ilenry Fane was received bv a guard of honor 
consisting of the flank companies, with the colours, of H. M.’s 16th 
foot; anil the usual salute was fired by the artillery at the station. 

Sunday, 20 th Nov. —Halt at Cawnpore, dies non. 

Monday, 21 st Nov. —The ‘ independent firing’ and vollie^ of this 
morning might have led unmilitary individuals.inio'the belief that the 
inspections had been begun. To the experienced ear, however, the * file 
firing/ was rather too irregular, and thevolhes a leettle too disunited for 
any thing perpetrated before the ‘ Lord Salieb so they were set down, 
as the)*really were, as private parades. 

Wednesday, 23 d Nov. —The amateurs (not actors) presented the Com- 
mander-in-Chief last eveniflg with as pretty a burlesque upon the his¬ 
trionic art as could well be conceived. The pieces intended to be played 
where a Cobourg melo-drama yclept ‘ the Floating Beacon/ and the old 
farce of ‘The Village Lawyer.’ Sir Henry Fane was received with 
great enthusiasm by the audience, and the national anthem from the 
band. 

This morning the 51st and I5th native infantry were inspected by 
Colonel Lurnley in marching order; open column of companies—no 
marching past, manoeuvring, or any of that sort of thing. 

In the evening, a splendid ball was given at the AssemblyRooms to Sir 
H. Fane, his staff, &c. &c. 

Thurday, 24 ih Nov. —The 1st and 47lh native infantry paraded this 
morning, and were looked at by the Commander-in-Chief. A few 
manoeuvres w'ere performed, unaccompanied by firing, which made the 
spectacle rather dull. « 

Friday, 2 5th t Nov. —This was a day of ease und rest. Nothing was 
done; no inspections made.* 

Saturday, 26 th Nov. —The 2nd and 45th Regiments of Native Infantry 
were paraded this morning in marching order, drawn up in open column 
of companies. On the Commander-in-Chief and staff coming on the 
ground the ranks were opened to quadruple distance, and His Excellency 
rode slowly through them, looking closely at the clothing, accoutrements 
and general appearance of the men. This examination being concluded, 
the two corps marched past in slow and quick time. The Commander-in- 
Chief, it is understood, expressed himself highly pleased at their appear¬ 
ance ; indeed he could not avoid doing so, for the praise WaS'really 
deserved. , 
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Sunday , 27/A Nov.—Dies non, in a military point of view. 

Monday , 28 th Nov. —This morning the Cawnpore Infantry Brigade,— 
composed of II. M.’s lGth Foot, the 1st, 15th, and 71 st Regiments of 
Native Infantry, and Foot Artillery,—witli two squadrons of Lancers and 
two batteries of 6 pounders paraded for Sir Henry Fane’s inspection, 
performing the following manoeuvres:— 

is/. The Cominander-in-Chief and his staff, being the supposed enemy, 
advanced and drove m the picquets on the main body, who received the 
assailants with a brisk fire of musketry, and a heavy cannonade. 

2nd. The Biigade retired in direct echellon of battalions fiom the left at 
battalion distance. Without halting, formed squaics on the two centre 
sections of battalions. Standing ranks fired by files from the light of 
faces. Kneeling ranks, by vollies. Formed double column of section. 
The echellon retired, halted, and deployed into line on the two centre 
sections oi battalions. • 

3rd. Changed front by echellon, a quarter circle to the left, on the light 
companies of battalions, and foimed line on the J5tli Natire Infantry; fired 
by companies from l ight to left of regiments. 

4 th. Advanced in line; halted, fired a volley and charged. 

5th. Retired by alternate wings of battalions, covered by light companies 
of regiinSnls, which jnoved to the fiOnt and occupied the intervals. Re¬ 
formed line. 

6th. Changed front to the righton the left company of the 1st N. I., 
the quai ter circle, throwing back the right by echellon . Fired by compa¬ 
nies from centre to flanks of the biigade; then Sle firing from the inner 
flanks of companies. * 

7th. Retired in double column of companies from both flanks of the 
brigade—in rear of the centre—covered by the two centre companies of 
the brigade as Light Infantry and Cavalry, who charged the enemy and 
retired. Halted, fronted, advanced and formed line on the two centre 
companies of the brigade in echellon. Fired vollies by wings from centre 
to flanks of the brigade : then file firing from the inner flanks of companies. 

8/A. Formed close columns of battalions in rear of the right companies. 

9/A. Formed inass at close order, right in fronton the N. I. 

10/A. Wheeled into line of contiguous columns at close order to the 
left. 

11 th Changed to the right flank. 

12/A. Deployed into line with the Grenadiers of the 15th. N. I. Fired 
two vollies by battalions from centre to flanks of the brigade. 

13/A. Opened ranks and advanced to the geneial salute. 

The line having presented arms, Sir Henry Fane rode up to B. General 
Stevenson, and expressed his satisfaction at the morning's business. The 
brigade then formed column right i« front and marched past in the fol¬ 
lowing manner:— * • 

Cavalry .—In open column of squadrons at a walk. 

Batteries. —In open column of sections, in quick time. 

Infantry. —In close column of companies, in quick time. 

On passing the flag the several corps wheeled off and returned to their 
respective lines. 

Tuesday, 29/A Nov. —Nothing was done to-day. 

Wednesday , 30/A Nov. —The Commander-in-Chief inspected His Ma¬ 
jesty’s 16 th Foot on their own parade ground : they having come in from 
camp near the cavalry lines. There was no firing or manoeuvring! 

The fhllbwing Cawnpore division orders have been issued, consequent 
on Sir Henry Fane’s inspection of the troops, , 
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22nd Nov —The Brigadier General commanding the division has plea¬ 
sure in announcing that he has received the commands of the Comman- 
der-in-Chief to express His Excellency’s great gratification at the appear¬ 
ance of the troops this morning. 

29th Nov. —The Brigadier General commanding the division feels 
pleasure in announcing to the troops at the station of Cawnpore, that the 
Commander-in-Chief expressed his entire approbation of, and the satis¬ 
faction he derived from, the appearance and performance of the troops 
yesterday morning; and His Excellency was pleased to direct his senti¬ 
ments should he communicated to the commanding officers and troops, 
and he was further pleased to observe that Brigadier Churchill command¬ 
ed the brigade admirably. 

The 2d and 47th regiments were to leave Cawnpore on the 30th Nov. 
The march of the 15th N. I. is postponed until the 3d December. 

Two companies of the 47th Jiave been added to the escort with the 
Head Quarters; and it is expected that a squadron of the 7th that came 
from Benares will also be added. , 

The siege ordnance has been despatched to the practice ground at 
Jauzemow : the horse and foot artillery will move into camp there on 1st 
after muster. The Commander-in-Chief will inspect them there. 

Thursday, 1st Dec. —The Cavalry Brigade, consisting of his ^Majesty's 
16th Lancers, 5th and 7th Light Cavalry, and two troops of Horse Artil¬ 
lery paraded this morning, under Colonel Kennedy 5th L. C., for the 
Commander-in-Chiefs inspection. After performing several manoeuvres 
wkb precision, the brigade filed past by threes, the Commander-in-Chief 
minutlly examining them. 

Friday, 2d Dec. —A squadron of the Lancers paraded this morning, and 
in the presence of the Cormnander-in-Chief, pegged down, unsaddled and 
bridled their horses, re-saddled and bridled and unpegged. 

Saturday, SdDecember. —The Commander-in-Chief inspected the 71st 
N. I. on the grand parade this morning. Like previous single regiment 
iuspection, it was a parade examination without field movements. 

Sunday, 4-tA Dec.—Dies non. 

Monday, 5th Dec. —The Commander-in-Chief had arranged that his visit 
to the Magazine should take place this morning. The distance,—it being 
full four miles from camp to the Magazine,—however, prevented the writer 
from proceeding thither to ascertain if his Excellency did j’isit the 
depositary of warlike munition or not; but, considering that after hav¬ 
ing once intimated his intention of doing so, the Commander-in-Chief 
would not postpone or altogether forego it, it may be pretty safely set down 
in the affirmative. The next post will bring confirmation or correction. 

Tuesday, Gth Dec. —The Commander-in-Chief went down this morn¬ 
ing to the artillery practice ground «to inspect the corps. He was received 
with the usual salute frorajthe horse artillery, wh8 immediately after com¬ 
menced manoeuvring. In the course of the movements, shrapnell was 
fired at the curtains with murderous precison. The exercise being over, 
the 3d Troop formed battery in line with the siege ordnances, and again 
fired shrapnell in turn with the heavy guns. At the third round of mortars, 
the mine was sprung, and the effects of red-hot shot on thatched build¬ 
ing shown by the ignition of numerous heaps of grass placed for the oc¬ 
casion. The battery practice being concluded, H. E. looked at the Foot 
Artillery in column and afterwards passed through the camp. 

Wednesday, 7th Dec. —The Commander-in-Chief visited the stables of 
the Native Cavalry regiment this morning. • * 

t (To he continued.) 
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DEATH OF MAJOR GENERAL SIR GEORGE ELDER. 


(From the Madras Courier, Dec. 5.J 

It is with extreme regret we record the death of Major General Sir 
George Elder, k* c. B. recently arrived from England and appointed 
to the Mysore*division of the army; and that regret is increased from his 
death being alike sudden and calamitous. The Major General, we have 
heard, was thrown from his horse on Saturday evening with extreme 
violence against a tree, and died almost immediately afterwards. Major 
General Sir G. Elder had been but a week in India when this melancholy 
catastrophe occurred, having come out in the Lady Flora, which arrived 
on Sunday the 27th ultimo. • 


(From the Madras Conservative, Dec. 6.) 

* It is our melancholy duty to record the sudden death of Major General 
Sir George Elder, whiph occurred on Saturday evening about ^ past 5 
o’clock. ?t appears that Sir George was mounted on a very spirited horse 
and called at Waller’s stable for the purpose of giving some directions to 
Mr. Waller. Immediately on leaving the stables, the horse went off at 
score up the Mount Road, and when opposite the road-turning leading 
to the Commander-in-Chief’s house, the horse atfempted to turn, jvhich 
Sir George tried unsuccessfully to prevent, when both horse and rider 
came with great violence against a tree; and it is supposed that this 
concussion was the cause of death to the gallant General who had main¬ 
tained his seat till that moment. After the concussion, the horse stopt 
short, kicked up, and threw his rider off forwards. Captain Leas of the 
6 th Light Cavalry, who happened to be passi ng at the time, in Mr. Scott’s 
carriage, was instantly at Sir George’s side. He never spoke, and on 
heing lifted into the carriage, quite dead. The body was taken to Dr. 
O’Neil’s house which was not far from the spot where the fatal acci¬ 
dent occurred. All the injuries the General received were on the leftside 
of the body, several of the ribs were broken, the heart and left lobe of the 
lungs torn open, and the spleen laceraled. The extensive injuries received 
in the chest must have caused instantaneous death. Tlfe head was but 
very slightly injured ; the left arm was broken. 

‘The Funeral. —On Sunday, at half past four, the remains 
of Sir George Elder were removed from the Banquetting Hall 
and followed to their last resting place at St. George’s Cathedral, 
preceded by the whole* of the Governor’s JJody Guard the Band 
playing the dead march in Saul, and followed by nearly every per¬ 
son in Madras, including Sir F. Adam, Sir Peregrine Maitland, Sir 
John Doveton, the Judges, Councillors, and the whole of the Military 
Staff of the Presidency. The sudden and mournful death of the General 
had excited universal sympathy, and the whole population of Madras, 
Eurppean and Native appeared to have come forth to view the funeral 
ceremony. The procession moved slowly up the Mount Road and minute 
guns were fired from the Fort. At the North Gate of the Cathedral, the 
coffin was taken from the hearse and placed on the shoulders of six Gre- 
nadiers^ofi the 63d. The Body Guard, Horse Artillery, H. M. 63d, and 
the 17th Native Infantry, under the Command of General Doveton, 
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formed two lines through which the procession passedinto the Cathedral, 
where part of the Service wa9 read. After which the coffin, accompanied 
by the Bishop, Archdeacon, and Chaplain, was carried into the Church 
yard. The night now closed upon this mournful scene and nearly at the 
same hour which had witnessed the gallant soldier’s arrival on the pre¬ 
ceding Sunday, his mortal remains were consigned to the tomb. The 
whole of the troops then fired three volleys, and thus ended a ceremony 
rendered more impressive than usual from the awful and tiridden calamity 
which had called it forth. A most erroneous impression bating got into 
circulation that the horse which caused the fatal accident to Sir G. Elder 
was vicious, and that it had thrown a groom some days before, we are 
enabled to state from the best authority, that this story is untrue. The 
horse in question had frequently been ridden by the Commmander-in- 
Chief, and was ridden by Sir George himself at the review of the 63d on 
the preceding day. •* 


« 

Through the kindness of a friend we are enabled to give the following 
short account of Sir George Elder’s career. 

* Sir George Elder entered the Army in the year 1799, and or^the 27th 
November of that year was appointed Ensign in the 46th Regiment. In 
the following year he joined Colonel Coote Manningham’s corps of rifle¬ 
men (corps trained anu formed under the immediate inspection of George 
thg 3d, and then stationed at Weymouth) as second Lieutenant. He served 
in the«rifle corps at Peroe under the command of Sir William Stewart, 
and in 3803 was promoted to a first Lieutenancy, lie succeeded to a com¬ 
pany on the raising of the t 2d battalion of the 95th or rifle corps, in 1805. 
In 1806 he embarked with a detachment of three companies on the secret 
expedition which terminated in the assault and rapture of Monte Video, 
the Troops on which occasion were under the command of Brigadier 
General Auchmuty. In this affair the conduct of Captain Elder was par¬ 
ticularly conspicuous, he having led his company to the breach and 
established himself on the ramparts in defiance of a numerous body of the 
enemy then pressing hard upon him. In the confusion the ligilant eye of 
Captain Elder saw the importance of occupying the tower of the Cathe¬ 
dral, and he at once took posscs-ionof it, and by his flanking fire succeed¬ 
ed in driving the enemy from their guns, and enabled the troops to clear 
the ramparts. For this eminent service he received the thanks of the 
commanding officer. 

* In 1807 on the arrival of the force under Brigadier General Crawford, 

Captain Elder moved on with his corps to the attack of Buenos Ayres, 
and on the march, being with the advanced guanj, he had an opportunity 
of distinguishing himself ky throwing a bridge across a small river in 
two hours, which enabled the artillery to pass over rapidly and which led 
to the total discomfiture of a force of Spaniards, consisting of 5,000 men, 
by the Light Brigade only amounting to 14 companies of rifle men and 
artillery. On this occasion 11 pieces of Artillery were taken fiom the 
enemy, principally owing to a charge of Captain Elder’s company on the 
flank, aided by a bold advance of the line. In the attack on Buenos 
Ayres he was wounded and taken prisoner, on the surrender of the Light 
Brigade in the convent of St. Domingo, after suffering a loss of one half 
their numbers and being totally cut off from any kind of aid except the 
grenadier company of.the 45th, which was nearly annihilated in ah attempt 
to sortie from the convent.* ' 
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* Captain Elder joined the army under %ir John Moore in 1808, and 

J ps engaged almost every day in the retreat to Corunna. For his eon- 
net in this retreat and in South America, General Crawford recommend¬ 
ed him to the Duke of York and obtained for him a majority, gazetted to 
a particular service which destined him for Portugal; and on his arrival 
at Lisbon he was immediately appointed Lieut.-Colonel Commandant of a 
corps of Ca 9 adore 8 (the 3d) which at that time consisted of a battalion 
of recruits. 

‘ Previously to his quitting his old corps, the 35th or rifle corps, his 
company presented him with a silver mounted sabre, as a grateful token 
of the high respect they entertained for ihcrr Captain. 

‘ In the 95th he was beloved and respected bv every officer and soldier 
in the corps, and all viewed his honors and promotion with delight. 

* On the letreat of the British army in lSlf) to the lines of Torres Ve- 
dras, and at the battle of Busaco, ColonPl Elder’s corps of the light divi¬ 
sion, was the first to meet the enemy, and when halted within a hundred 
yards, he turned round, and addressed them energetically and called on 
to them to fight for the honor of their country, and although quite a young 
corps, nothing could exceed the galTantry of their conduct, and the spirit 
and enthusiasm infused into them, by his own personal conduct. He 
stood by tfle corps dining the remainder of the war. He obtained the 
cross for having commanded his corps in four general actions, viz. Busaco, 
Puentes d’Onor, Cuidad Rodrigo, and Badajoz : and on his promotion 
to the rank of Major General in 183U wa* nominated by His Majesty # a 
Knight Commander of the order of the Bath.' « 

Sir George Elder landed at Madras, on Sunday, the 27 th November, 
exactly a week before his funeral. • 


THE UNIIEALTHINESS OF CHUNAR. 

(From the Delhi Gazette, Noe. 30 J 

It may not be generally known to our readers, that the death of Dr. 
James Clarke, of the 54th Regiment Native Infantry, was caused by 
apoplexy, which may, in all probability, be attributed to a residence in 
the fortress of Chunar. We understand that previous to leaving that 
fortress, he had endured two attacks; the third proved fatal. 

We cannot imagine what can induce, the Government to persist in 
compelling a large proportion of their European Invalid Soldiers to 
reside at Chunar, when it is well known, that cerebral diseases prevail 
there to a greater extent than in any oilier part of India. • 

Wc have heard it charitably asserted, that Ike only motive which has 
influenced the Government is the hope of keeping the invalid list at 
the lowest possible expense .- this is a great libel ; and vve feel convinced, 
that* if the subject is properly brought to the notice of Government, 
remedial measures will be immediately adopted. 

As we have no fixed data to enable us fjjlly to expose the cruelty and 
injustice of condemning deserving veterans to pass the last few cheer¬ 
less years of their existence in such a climate, or to use a Latin expres¬ 
sion, ‘ under such a sun,’ we venture to urge the expediency of His 
Excelleijfy.the Commdnder-ra-Chief, calling for a return of afl the 
deaths amongst the European Invalids, which, during theJast five years. 
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have been caused by cerebraWiseases. There can be little doubt, wheu 
the heart-rending fact of the frequency of death from apoplexy is ful^ 
established, that His Excellency will strongly recommend to the Govern¬ 
ment the removal of all the invalM establishments to the vicinity of 
Simlah or Landour. 

A Hospital on the principle of that at Chelsea, and a School similar to 
the one established by His Royal Highness the Puke of York, would be 
works worthy of the noble and powerful Government of* British India in 
the 19th century. » 

In all nations, the claims.of the great and mighty amongst the pub¬ 
lic servants, are always urged with the greatest violence and generally 
with the greatest success; nevertheless, we earnestly and sincerely 
trust, that our appeal in behalf of the gallant and worthy veterans, who, 
although in an humble sphere, have well performed their duty to the 
State, will not be totally disregarded. 

In England, to their credit be it recorded, there are many who, from 
natural feelings of benevolence and philanthropy boldly advocate the 
cause of the weak and humble, but jn India, every one is so completely 
occupied with selfish affairs, that very few will devote their time, atten¬ 
tion, or their talents, to remind our rulers, that there are sotqe worthy 
individuals, even in the humblest grades, whose interests and welfare 
ought to be considered, whose services ought to be rewarded, and whose 
utter helplessness ought to render them the peculiar object of the tender 
care and solicitude of a kind and paternal Government. 

From the above remarks we do not wish to advocate the, adoption of 
any compulsory measures—far from it: if there are any of the European 
Invalids, who, from particular circumstances, would voluntarily encoun¬ 
ter the dangers of a residence at Chunar, let them be permitted to do so ; 
but, it can hardly be supposed, that any man, in his senses, would prefer 
suffering from (he intense heat {^at makes that fortress a burning furnace, 
to a residence in the hills; always provided, that all the advantaglb they 
now enjoy, are granted to the Invalids, with the blessing of a healthy and 
renovating climate. 


REDUCTION OF THE BENGAL COMMISSARIAT. 

9 

* 

(From the Agra Ukhbar, Nov. 26.) 

The inefficiency of the Bengal Commissariat was recently commented 
on i« our columns We now If.arn from authentic information that a 
reduction in that department has been determined on. The Military 
Board have represented that the number of Sub-Assistant Commissaries 
General at present employed is greater than the exigencies of the service 
require, and the Government has decided that six officers afcall, 
in official verbiage, 1 be absorbed in the higher grades’ before any 
fresh appointments are made in this branch. The members of the Mi¬ 
litary Board receive large salaries, and must occasionally appear to work 
for them, but when such a display is requisite, that august body should at 
least make a suggestion subservient to the interests of the service. Had 
they recommended an increase of six Sub-Assistant Commissaries Gene¬ 
ral, dud proposed sending them into Meywafto cater for pm starving 
troops, the proposition, if attended to, might have proved of real' benefit. 
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REFORM OF THE MILITARY BOARD. 

* (From the Madras Conservative, November 25.) 

We cannot learn whether the projected reform of the Madras Military 
Board is to be founded on the principle adopted for Calcutta by Lord W. 
Bentinck, or to amount to total abolition according to Sir John Malcolm’s 
plan for Bomflay. The Calcutta Board consist-* of the Commandant of 
Artillery, Chief Engineer, Chief Magistrate and the stipendiary members, 
and it is most likely the new Military Board here will be similarly consti¬ 
tuted. In our first article on this subject, we doubted the policy of eject¬ 
ing the Adjutant and quarter Master General, but if the Conftnander-in- 
Chief is to remain President of the Board, the propriety of this arrange¬ 
ment is obvious, as any controversy with his own staff, or any improper 
compliance with his wishes on their part* would be equally injurious to the 
business of the Board. Although these officers will lose the importance 
attached to the members of the MilitaYy Board yet the more direct respon¬ 
sibility thrown upon them in the immediate discharge of the duties of 
their several departments, will tend to simplify and accelerate business, 
while the whole credit of efficiency will now distinctly rest upon indivi¬ 
duals, instead of being lost and sub-divided among the members of a 
hoard, as at present. The new arrangement will no doubt materially 
increase the business of the Military Secretary to Government because it 
will bring more directly under the early notice syid control of ^-Joverp- 
ment, the acts of aH heads of departments and it is calculated to (stimu¬ 
late those officers to greater exertions in the honourable and conscientious 
discharge of their respective duties. , 

• n f- 

HIS MAJESTY’S FORTY-NINTH REGIMENT. 

To a person interested in the well being of the army, there cannot be a 
more gratifying spectacle than a European regiment, complete in numeri¬ 
cal strength, healthy, well ordered, and officered by gentlemen on the b|pt 
terms with each other. Such a spectacle is now presented by his majesty’s 
49th regiment, under the judicious management of Colonel Bartley, who 
appears to be warmly supported in his command by Lieutenant Colonel 
Hall. Those who remember the 49th when in Fort William two years 
ago, would scarcely recognise in the hale, rosy, stalwart soldiery (officers 
included) of to-day,—the pale, bilious-looking militaires who formerly 
perambulated the thoroughfares of the Mahratta ditch. Out of, 1 believe, 
800 men, not more than 40 are in hospital, and of these 20 are the victims 
of their own indiscretion. In fact, the climate is one of the most delight¬ 
ful of any to be found in Jndia, ia the 'same latitude at least,—but of this 
1 shall speak more fully hereafter. • * 

I may mention as a trait in the 49th, highly creditable to one half the 
men, that a very spacious and commodious Roman Catholic Church has 
been erected at the volunteer expense of the soldflbry professing that faith, 
assisted by liberal contributions from their officers. The protestant putt 
of the regiment have a clergyman (the Reverend Mr. Allen) paid ^ 
government, but service is performed in a barrack room I which, m week 
days, does duty as a school 2 The Roman Catholics of the corps brought 
their clergyman by dawk from Calcutta, and remunerate him from theirowu « 
slender resources. These are features in a regiment which deserve to be 
publiclfrecorded.—Of course, they are well known to the military 
.authorities—but they merit a more extensive fatfie. 

• d‘2 ' 
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FIAT JUSTITIA TO THE EDITOR. 


[ABOUT THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEV, COLONEL KENNEDY, &C.] 


My dear Editor, —As you have not had the pleasure of seeing my 
name in the obituary, where some half dozen of people (of 'neither soul nor 
taste) would much rather behold it, than in General Orders-*-for any thing 
good, that is!—I presume you have all this while been sagaciously con¬ 
cluding, that, whatever may have been the cause of my lamented silence, 
it did not proceed from any cessation of the vital functions. The truth is, 
that my ‘occupation’ lias been almost taken away, of late, by the correct 
deportment of my official friends, among whom nothing has been recently 

S oing so wrong as to require my vial of wrath to be poured on their 
evoted heads ; and, after all, I am not one of your misanthropes who 
would invent, or magnify, faults in lay acquaintances, merely for the sake 
of railing at them—nay, nor yet one who would seize upon trifles, for 
that purpose, in the absence of any really important matter. Indeed, I 
rather like a person, in office or out of it, who has a few human imper¬ 
fections ; and I have an intuitive distrust of you* perfect pcflple—your 
‘faultless monster’s’—your infalliblcs, who are not right half so often as 
their less pretending neighbours. 13ut towards official errors, which 
appear to arise from obstinacy, or negligence, far be it from me ever to 
tfream, f^en of exhibiting any mercy, for they deservo none; and l trust 
I have a mind both stronger and juster than to concur in bestowing im¬ 
punity upon such, merely because some one would beg them off, on the 
plea of its being so divine to forgive, whether forgiveness besmerited or 
not:—just as the Commander-in-Cliief does, whenever a court martial 
recommends to mercy (especially where the culprit is very undeserving!) 
saying, ‘this offender is manifestly unworthy of favor, and to shew him 
any will be r^tlly injurious to discipline; but, nevertheless, let him go 
fwe, because you have asked it.’ I confess that about a fortnight ago I 
felt certain inclinations to arouse from my inactivity (somewhat resem¬ 
bling the incipient movements of a boa constrictor after a gorge) on 
seeing the general order by the Coinmandcr-in-Cliief in India on the 
subject of Colonel Kennedy’s letter in the Englishman. Not that there 
were any doctrifies or sentiments (save one of the hitter) in the said order 
from which I dissented, but because it was superfluous altogether (as you. 
Editor, have lately pointed out,) and because there was a certain feeble¬ 
ness about it, out of-keeping with the publications generally which issue 
from the same quarter.* I confess myself to be one of those (asses, as a 


• I cannot help agreeing w^tli lome other commentators, that there is something 
of a running too hard upon Colonel Kennedy a striking a man when down, and 
from whose further resistance no danger is apprehended in that pari of the order 
which declares HU Excellency's intention of handing ihe Colonel up to the Court of 
Directors, for writing a letQr in the papers, whn h the Coininunder-in-Chicf admits 
was not the least likely to do any public harm! It was straining hard for a reason for 
flierference, to say that because the letter appeared in a Bengal papdr, it was 
meant as an appeal to the Bengal Army ; for it BetAig plain enough that the English¬ 
man was chosen just because it had the widest circulation, and because a man who 
thinks hiu»9elf injured, likes to have as many reader* of his case ns possible, hut 
without any thought of inducing them to follow his example (fan officer is to be 
• pounced upon, in a case of this kind, for frankly writing under his properaame; that 
system will not check complaints or exposures through the newspapers, hut will only 
induce the safeguard for pseudonymy ; and Colonel Kennedy will nexit th^e be so 
prudent as to sign himself Cbites, or (being forestalled in that) some other nom de 
guerre which will leave the sespousibility on the Titanic shoulders of his chosen 
Cditor> 
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writer in the 17. S. J. has called them!) who admire the style of Sir H. 
Fane without any reference to the soundness or otherwise of his reason¬ 
ing (oftener sound, though, than not;) for I consider it particularly 
clear in expression, and well arranged, and of a tenor and pith, extre¬ 
mely calculated to excite the more than ordinary attention of those who 
are bound to read it. But, in the case now alluded to, that vis vivida was 
in a great meewure absent. The affair had been settled by Sir John Keane, 

* and myself (tlrcre is for you ?) and on a joint of that sort there are ama¬ 
zingly smalFpickings after I have sat down and lunched off it. Then 
my feelings were hurt by the order in another way, which I must explain. 
I have a notion that our general orders should be the best of all; and 
my esprit de corps is accordingly wounded, and abashed,, when either of 
the sister piesidencies staits oft'as ‘senior wrangler,’ and bears away the 
palm of argumentative eloquence. Nothing in the world can be more 
disinterested than my awarding it, m this instance, to His Excellency- 
Sir John Keane, for he can give me nothing for my adulation; but I 
cannot help it! Never was an order less required than our’s. Colonel 
Kennedy’s letter was so manifestly wrong in doctrine and argument, 
that it nullified itself; and I, who sometimes pick up an inkling of the 
military sentiments in various parts, can assert that there were not in 
this ar?hy two opinions on the subject, as far as the legal and discipli¬ 
nary doctrines of the Colonel were concerned; and, moreover, that his 
own hook (.Philip sober ) .very satisfactorily refutes his recent dogmas.* 
Most of those who have communicated with me respecting my papers on 
his case, have blamed me for having viewed it too favorably as towards 
himself: but still I am not dissatisfied with the mode in which I put* it, 
for there was certainly much of the spirit of personal persecution in the 
conduct of his opponents, and where that spifit is displayed, it cannot be 
too abundantly loaded with public execration. 1 perceive, however, that 
I have not pleased the Colonel’s partisans on the Boi^jay side either; an 
event which does not surprise me, who have been so Tong inured to the 
hostility of both parties, in public questions, beeai^l my own sense of 
justice compels me often to find fault with each ; and if the writer who 
signs himself Crites i#to he considered in the confidence of Colonel 
Kennedy (as he seems to know his thoughts, and to have access to liis 
documents,) I should consider the Colonel to have a mental peculiarity 
such as exists in our really amiable author D. L. It., and which is, an 
utter inability to endure, the slightest censure, though the praise should 
be in proportion to it, as the sack to the bread in Falstaff’s hotel bill 1 1 
do not intend to enter into controversy with Crites ; -for 1 am loath to 

{ mt forth my strength where I perceive an adversary (in consequence of 
larassment of mind) putting forth only his weakness; nor should I liftce 
made even this passing allusion lb the subject, had l not been brought 
upon it by the reference to Sir Henry’s Geogral Order.f« His Excellency 


* The Edinburgh Jleview, in an article ow > Colonel K.’s scholarly workAipou the 
‘ Origin and Affinity of I-iiiguageB,’spunks of hiui (the review bon*, on tne whole, 
favorable however,) thus: - ‘ The Colonel in fact is a bad logician, and reasons ill. 
He combines things which have no manner of connexion, and from accidental or fanci¬ 
ful coincidences, draws concJtrtions winch never can be admitted except upon some 
sort of evidence.' This is hiui exactly land CuigEs too, iudecd!) in the present in¬ 
stance. 

t If %ny legal doctrine which I may have laid down in my remarks, were called in 
question by Critks, or by any other writer, I might defend it. or not, according to 
my estimate of ihe validity of the objection; but In the only letter of his which I 
havt^refseen, there is nothing in that way which merits any elaborate rejoinder. 
He asks me if a mere error of judgment was cause enough to remove the Knmbny 
Judge Advocate General from his office. I nnswci*no, not a mere error of judg- 
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would perhaps be startled-—he would certainly be inrredilous, at first—if 
he were to hear me, or any one else, alleging that there was one phrase in 
his own order much more calculated to do harm to discipline, than a 
myriad of such letters as that upon which he comments! I shall show, 
however, that what I say is sustainable in reason. Alluding to Colonel 
Kennedy’s untenable and self-refuting doctrine, that an expressed inten¬ 
tion to disobey an order, is not disobedience, within the Mutiny Act and 
Articles of War; His Excellency says, ‘this doctrine mey be law; but * 
if it is, it is so adverse to discipline in an army, that the CoAimander-in- 
Chief is surprised at its advocacy by any sdldier of rank.’ Now, what I 
find very great fault with, in this mode of handling the question is, the 
indecision and ambiguity of the terms used by Sir Henry Fane in oppo¬ 
sing so erroneous a doctrine; and the latent sneer at military law which 
(if they dd not flow from ignorance) his expressions seem to involve. 

‘ This may be law, but it is destruotive of discipline,’ is equal to asserting, 
that military law is not the promoter of military discipline, although the 
exclusive purpose of military law is. to maintain discipline; although 
without that law there could be no disci]dine; although no part of that 
law isinconducive to discipline; and although discipline proceeds solely 
from that law, and has not one iota of independent existence!—‘This may 
be law!’—no ijt may not be law; it cannot be law, an<] for this ontfseason, 
namely, because *it is contrary to, and subversive of, discipline; and no 
Commander-in-Chief should, even ironically, admit into a general order, 
a supposition of the possibility of any doctrine being law which, if carri¬ 
ed into practice, would he detrimental to discipline. Irony and sarcasm 
are*darigerous things at any time to play with, and can never be introdu¬ 
ced with propriety, or with any but injurious effect, into a didactic gene¬ 
ral order. In controversy*let them be employed according to the power 
or the discretion of the party; in an irresponsible, pseudonymous scribbler 
like myself, for instance, it can matter very little, in a public sense, whe¬ 
ther they are ad<^>ted as offensive weapons or not, for they cannot per¬ 
vert the mind of Ae general reader; but here, in the case before us. what 
are likely to be tne consequences of a taunting form of official allusion 
to military law, except to make less experienc^officers take up the strain, 
till, when they are informed they are acting unjustly, or illegally, (almost 
always the same thing,) their answer will be—‘ oh! that inay be law, 
but it is quite opposed to our notions of discipline/ 

Sir Henry Fane* could not have really thought that Colonel Kennedy’s 
doctrine could possibly have been law. His own knowledge must 
surely have run in quite a contrary direction; but if it did not, if he had 
sincerely any doubts about it, what abundant means were at his command 
f<#clearing up the difficulty! His Jpdge Advocate General should have 
been able to have satisfied him. Sir John Keane 1 ?! order, in which the 
subject was firmly and unshrinkingly grappled with and the dogma utter- 


ment, aAthat phrase is usually understood; but Colonel Kennedy’s advice, to 
Colonel valliant’s court martial, was more than that. It was a substantive doctrinal 
error; and as it was one which long previous study should have prevented, it is not 
excusable on the mere plea that it was delivered extempore on the trial. I have 
before now said inucb the same of some serious and demonstrated errors of our own 
Judge Advocate General (snppotin£ them to have been bis, and not the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief's exclusively which I justly considered to demonstrate unfitness 
for so very important a post,.and to occasion a want of ronfidence throughout the 
army, in the correctness of bis judgment, and the depth of his official' knowledge; 
and I do not see why 1 should bestow a lighter censure on the doctrinal misfak** of a 
more experienced man. An army should not have {-rounds for considering the 
Judge Advocate General’s Office as the exclusive home of fallibility. 
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ly destroyed, must have given him ample authority for condemning it 
decisively; and there was my own confutation of it (on such a point, not 
the worst authority in the world,) in my review of the case, unopposed by 
any authority whatever. What reason, then, had his Excellency for 
speaking hypothetically on a subject of such vitality to military disci¬ 
pline, instead of resolutely overturning the doctrine, in that forcible 
manner which he can very well employ, and which, when employed on 
the side of a right precept, cannot fail to be irresistible ? But if we are to 
look at his Excellency's language as covertly ironical; as tending to 
lower military law in the estimation of the army;— 

* And, without steering, teach the rest to sneer;' 

then, I do not hesitate, for one instant, to say that such a promulgation, 
from such a quarter, is greatly to be deplored; as being calculated to 
foster an at least lurking sentiment of disrespect for that law (whichis 
the parent of discipline) in the breastsjrf those upon whose general con¬ 
duct it is most constantly acting, to control them within the bounds of 
essential restraint, and to give them # confidence, at the same time, that, 
in the enforcement of proper order, they will never be otherwise than 
justly treated.* 

FIAT JUSTITIA. 

November IfifA^1836. 

P. S. I was on the point of sealing the above, when the dawk brought 
me in the Englishman of the 8th instant, in which 1 have seen the follow¬ 
ing General Order by the new Commander-jn-Chief at Madras;—in 
spirit, in principle, and in example, the most reprehensible order I have 
ever read! A Horse Artillery- Trooper is found guilty of a charge of 
mutinous conduct, and sentenced to receive thjee hundred lashes; upon 
which His Excellency makes the foljpwing remarks, which I heartily 
wish I could say were only twaddle,—but mere twaddle is rarely mischiev¬ 
ous* The italics in the following extract from it are mine:— 

‘There is in the case of the prisoner, Gunner Warne#, not the slight¬ 
est extenuating circumstance, and he fully merits the infliction of the 
sentence which has been justly passed upon him by the Court; but the 
Commander-in-Chief is most unwilling that this first act of authority, on 
assuming command of the Madras army, should be to confirm an award 
of corporal punishment, disgraceful to the offender, and, in some degree, 
painful io the feelings of the corps to which he belongs. 

'His Excellency has, therefore, determined to remit the sentence, in 
the hope that this exercise of clemency will have the right effect, and that 


* There is yet another inconsistency Into which His KxWllency is led by bis 
irresolute or double meaiAng manner of handling 1 the objectionable dictum of Colo¬ 
nel Kennedy. ‘ It may be law,' says the Commandfer-in-Chief, 'but if it is, I think 
it so improper that 1 am surprised it should be advocated by any officer of rank.’’ 

' What! mould His Excellency inculcate on officers of rank not to advocate what 
might be military law 1 Yet this is the force of his remark, if seriously understood. 
Supposing that the Colonel’s doctrine was conformable to lawi - would a_ Commander- 
in-Chief’s opinion of the faultiness of such law justify him in encouraging officers of 
rank to oppose or disregard it 1 If it be law, and is found to be practically mischiev¬ 
ous, it is for the power who made it law, to alter or repeal it. Tilt such is done, it 
must be acted on; and the Commander-in-Chi^f who advises it to be opposed, is 
much more deserving of the Honorable Court's reprehension than be whom he would 
band up to their censure, for openly asserting it. Such is the dilemma iu which His 
Excellency stands, if his hypothesis is to be accepted (as every thing ia General 
Orders ought to be) terioutiy. If it be ironical, then, the court would do well to hint 
to him, that they perceive his violation of the maxim * desipere in locoIn no fair 
view of the intended reference can Colonel Kennedy be wigged alone. 
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no recurrence of similar misconduct will cause hirti to regret that he had 
spared the troops the shame of its infliction.’ 

Sir Peregrine Maitland, fresh from England, where he had recently 
heard the advised opinions of*the greatest officers of the British Army, 
solemnly delivered, upon this subject, here deliberately proclaims the 
shallow and most erroneous theory that it is the infliction of the punish¬ 
ment which disgraces the offender; and that a whole corps would he 
brought to shame ,—by what ?—not by any of its member,s^iroving muti- 
* neers, and thus violating the very corner-stone rule of military discipline, 
of honor, and of loyalty ; not by that (though even that should not disgrace 
any but the guilty;) hut by the circumstance of such worthless characters 
being flogged for their crime, upon a just award, and without a single 
mitigating circumstance being connected with their case ! His Excel¬ 
lency xs loath to commence his career by confirming a sentence of corporal 
punishment in a case so loudly calling for it as this; but he is not at all 
loath to commence by doing that which, though not contemplated by 
him, has a tendency to shake discipline to its centre ! If the feelings of the 
corps have been consulted in thus granting impunity to a crime the most 
disgraceful to the character of a soldier, I must say the compliment thus 
paid to the corps is of at least a questionable description. A good corps 
would rejoice to s H e so bad a soldier punished, but if tligy are gratified by 
his escape,—however I shall not think so professionally ill of them as 
a new Commander-in-Chief, who cannot know them yet; would have me.* 

v. j. 


• Ot course his excellency, upon his own showing, would not have hanged one of 
that (by his account) curiously moral and sensitive regiment, convicted of murder, 
had the criminal but been in th«> luck to have been the first coiner! He would not 
have disgraced the corps.by hanging- a man, who, as an unhanged convict, would not 
have at all put their feelings to thame r There is a great deal of false sentiment in 
these declarations of not liking to begin by a punishment, however strongly the* case 
may demand it; and it is oven hard upon subsequent criminals not pardoned, each of 
whom must feci that, had as his conduct may have becu, he would not have been 
punished,—had he oflfeuded in time. 
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.CAVALRY. 

1st Regiment. —Captain O’Hanlon lias furlough to Europe on private 
affairs. 

2nd. —Lieutenant Bourdillon has obtained leave to Europe on sic^ 
certificate. ^ 

3rd. —Lieutenant Marsh has passed a district committee in Persian 
and Hindoostanee. a 

5th. —Cornet Pattison has been appointed to do duty with this corps. 
—Cornet Turnbull is appointed to do duty with the 5th and not with the 
8th regiment as previously stated.—Colonel Roberts has returned from 
furlough.* a 

7th. —Captain Allen has returned from furlough. 

8th .—Cornet Hardyman has been directed to do duty with this corps. 

lOfA.—Cornet Harvey has resigned the command of the detachment 
of the 5th local horse serving with the Ramghur light infantry. 

Cornet T. T. Tudor is brought on the effective strength of the cavalry 
vice Hannay deceased. * 

N ATI VIC INFANTRY. 

1st Regiment. —Ensign Goad has been removed from the 66th to this 
corps, as junior of his rank, at his own request. 

2nd. —Lieutenant Shaw has been appointed interpreter and quarter 
master. 

3rd. —Captain Soady has retired on the pension of his rank : this 
has given brevet captain Butler a company, and promoted Ensign Pott 
to lieutenant.—Captain Holland has retired on the pension of a lieutenant 
colonel. 

4 th. —Lieutenant Wilcox has furlough to England on sick certificate. 

5th. —Captain W. Macintosh has furlough on sick leave. 

6th. —Lieutenant colonel Mackenzie has been removed from the left 
wing European regiment ^nd posted to'this corps. 

7 th. —Colonel Andreehas been posted to this t:orps.—Lieutenant colo¬ 
nel Frushard has been removed from the 58th to this regiment.—Cap¬ 
tain Buttanshaw has returned to his duty. 

8th. —Major Day has furlough to Europe on account of private affairs. 

—Lieutenant Burnett has been appointed adjutant of the Mhairwarralt 
local battalion, vice Abbott promoted. a . v , 

9th— Ensign Baker has been appointed to do duty with this corps. 

10 th —Captain Sturt has been appointed major of brigade in Oude.— 
Sir H. Wprseley has been removed from the '23rd io this corps.— Cap¬ 
tain Foley has resigned the service : this gives lieutenant Hardwick a 
company, and promotes ensign Phillott to lieuteflant. 

• ' 

B 
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II /A—The retirement of captain Kennedy has given brevet captain 
Todd a company and promoted ensign W. Lydiard. 

1 2th. —Map t Campbell has returned from furlough. 

13/A.—Lieutenant Wade has furlough to England on account of pri¬ 
vate affairs. 

14/A.—Lieutenant Morgan is going home on account of private 
affairs.—Lieutenant Birrell has leave to England on account of private 
affairs.—Lieutenant French has also leave on the same account. 

15th. —Colonel Hath waite has been removed from the 29th to this corps. 

1 7th. —Ensign Budd has passed examination in Persian and Hindoos¬ 
tanee, before a.district committee. 

0 19th.—Lieutenant Boswell is going to Europe on sick leave. 

20 th. —Lieutenant Hutton is gting home, via New South Wales, on 
account of his private affairs. 

21 st. —Ensign Chambers lias passed an examination in Persian and 
Hindoostanee before a district committee. 

22nd—Colonel Wyatt has furlough to England on medical certificate. 
—Lieutenant Colonel Rich has been removed from the 23rd apd posted 
to this corps.—The retirement of Major Robb lias given a step to Cap¬ 
tain Hamilton, brevet Captain Stewart, and Ensign McPherson.—Lieu¬ 
tenant Hunt is going to Europe on sick leave.—Lieutenant Lock has 
loave to England on account of his private affairs. 

23rd.—Colonel Casement 1ms been removed from the 7th, and Lieute¬ 
nant Colonel Wyatt from the 22d, and respectively posted to this corps. 
—Lieut mant Ottley, of the 6th, is acting as interpreter and quarter 
master of this corps, during the absence of Lieutenant McNair. 

24/A.—Captain Wilson has returned from furlough. 

25/A.—Lieutenant McCollins has returned from furlough.—Ensign 
Clarke has passed in Persian and Hindoostanee before a district com- 
committee, and been appointed interpreter and quarter master of his corps. 
—Captain Marshall has retired from the service from the 5th of Janua¬ 
ry : this gives Lieutenant Flower a company, and promotes ensign 
Clarke to lieutenant. 

20/A.—Ensign Duncan has passed an examination in Persian and 
Hindoostanee before a district committee.—Major Bruce has retired 
from the service on the pension of a lieutenant colonel : this promotes 
captain Johnstone to major, lieutenant Johnso^|to captain, and Ensign 
Duncan to lieutenant. 

29/A.—Colonel LeFevre has been removed frryn the 15th, and lieute¬ 
nant colonel Cock from the 30th, and respectively posted to this corps. 
The first mentioned officer has gone home on furlough.—Captain Brown 
has returned from furlough. 

30/A.—Ensign Morrieson has passed an examination in Persian and 
Hindoostanee before a district committee.—Captain Jackson has return¬ 
ed from furlough.—Lieutenant Colonel Wild has been removed from 
the 42nd and posted to this ebrps. 

31s/.—Lieutenant Milner is acting as detachment staff to the troops 
assembled for serviceta Singhboon. 

34/A.—Ensign Blenkinsop has been appointed to do duty $ith the 
Ramghurh light infantry*battalion. 
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35*4.—Lieutenant Youngfcusbapd is about to proceed to Europe on 
account of his private affairs. 

3 6*4.—Captain Humfreys is acting as major of brigade at Agra.—Ensign 
Fergusnon has passed an examination in Persian and Hindoostanee be¬ 
fore a district committee.—Lieutenant Milner has leave to England on 
account of private affairs. 

37 /A.—Ensign Hawtry has furlough on medical certificate. 

38/4.—Tin* promotion of Major Mosclev to lieutenant colonel has 
given a step to Captain Aldous, brevet captain Wilton, and ensign Ken¬ 
nedy. 

40*4.—Lieutenant Reynolds has furlough on sick certificate. 

41 $/.—-Captain Tritton has returned from furlough. ^ 

43 rd,—Captains Lennox, and Webster, and lieutenant Lyell have re¬ 
turned from furlough. 

44*4.—Brevet captain Bartleman*has been appointed second in com¬ 
mand of the Mhairwarrali local battalion, vice Hill who is about to pro¬ 
ceed to Europe on furlough. 

46/4.w-Lieutenant Grimes has leave to the presidency and intends to 
apply for furlough. • 

47*4 —Lieutenant Armstrong has been appointed second in command 
of the Ramghur light hattalion. 

50*4.—Ensign Beclier has returned from furlough.—Ensign Penfler- 
grast has been appointed to do duty with this corps. 

51st. —Ensign Abbott has been placed at the disposal of the lieut. gov. 
of the north-western provinces for employ in the revenue survey. 

52nd.—Captain Auberjonois has retired on the pension of major: this 
gives lieutenant Shuldham a company, and promotes Ensign Hagart 
to lieutenant; the last mentioned officer is about to proceed to Europe 
on sick leave. * 

53rd.—Lieutenant Tyler has returned from furlough. 

54*4.—-Ensign Weaver ha 9 furlough to Europe on sick certificate.— 
Ensign Morrieson has passed examination in Persian and Hindoostanee 
before a district committee. , 

56/4.—Lieutenant Bamfield has returned from furlough.—Lieutenant 
Sutherland has leave to England on account of private affairs.—Lieute¬ 
nant Younger is acting as station staff, Dinapore, during the absence of 
Captain Thompson. 

57th. —Lieutenant fjherer has been promoted to captain by brevet.— 
Lieutenant Moultrie is coming to the presidency to apply for furlough 
on private affairs. 

5S/4.—Captain Welchman has retired on the pension of major.—Cap¬ 
tain Mee is acting as interpreter and quarter-master.—Colonel Galloway 
and lieutenant colonel Frushard have been posted to this corps—-The 
retirement of Captain Welchman promotes lieutenant Lumsdaine and 
Ensign Jones. # 

59/4.—Brigadier General Smith is going to Europe on account of pri¬ 
vate affairs.—Lieutenant Cowper has been appointed to act as adjutant 
to tbif left wing during its temporary separation from the head quarters 
of the regiment. « 
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60th. —The retirement of major Dickson has given a step to captain 
Fitzgerald, lieutenant Riddell, and ensign Whish.—Lieutenant Verner is 
appointed to act as adjutant of the 5th local horse. 

62d Regiment. —Lieutenant F. W. McGarth has been promoted to cap¬ 
tain by brevet.—Lieutenant colonel Chalmers has been removed from the 
22 d and posted to this corps. 

63d.—Lieutenant Grant has furlough on medical certifi<jpte. 

64 th. —Lieutenant Burt has leave to Englaud on account of private 
affairs. 

68 M.—The dismissal of lieutenant Jennings has given ensign Boyd a 
lieutenantcy.—Captain Thoresby has been placed under the orders of the 
lieutenant governor of the Western Provinces. 

—Ensign Fullarton has leave to Europe on sick certificate.—The 
retirement of captain Brandon has‘given brevet captain Garrett his com¬ 
pany, and promoted ensign W. P. Bignell.—Lieutenant colonel Brewer 
is about to proceed to Europe on furhtogh. 

7 Oth. —Lieutenant Hill is going to England vi& Bombay.—Ensign 
Alexander is doing duty with this corps. 

7lst .—Major Davis has leave to England on account of private affairs. 
—Lieutenant Ramsey of the 10th is acting as interpreter and quarter¬ 
master of this corps. 

72d.—Ensign Baillie of the 5th, has been removed to this corps, at his 
owrfrequest, as junior of*his rank. 

73d.—Captain Murray has leave to the Cape for two years. 

74 tA.—Lieutenant Cheera is going to Europe on sick leave.—Lieute 
nant Oldfield has been appointed adjutant, vice Worsley promoted. 


STAFF. 

Colonel Oglander, of his majesty's 26th foot, has been appointed to 
command at Cawnpore during the absence of brigadier Churchill who is 
placed at the disposal of the commander-in chief. 
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GENERAL ORDERS BY GOVERNMENT. 

• _____ 

PROMOTIONS. 

It th December .-Llentrnnnt F. V. McGrath, of the C9d native Infantry, Ii promoted to tho 
rank of captain ny Inevei, fmm the Dili Drcemhrr, h93. 

The undermentioned centlenirn are admitied to the amice, in conformity with their ap* 
pointin''lit l<y the honoratile the Comt of Director*, as c,iilets of engineers amt infantiy on 
this establishment, and pininmrd in the tank of 2d lieutenant and ensign icspeitively, leaving 
the dates of their cititinrsslnns fur fiituie adjustment; 

Engineers. --Mr. j. S. llmailioot.—Date of ntriml, at Fort William, 4th December, 193 ft. 

Infantry.— Hi* W. K. Ilftvletvood.— Dillti ?■ h ditto ditto. 

Infantry.— Major G. W. Moseley t<> lie lienlen.int culoncl, vice lieutenant colonel T. A. 
Ctthhe deceased, with rank ft out the Silt OctoMii, 1SJG, vice lieutenant colonel A. Uallutrny 
promoted. 

St A /V /. - Cantain W Aldous to >>e major, lieutenant and litevrt captain T. C. Will on 
to he eitmain of a company, and ensign W. Kennedy to he lieutenant from the bill Octuhcl 
18.6, in succession to major C. IV. M»selev iirmiiiilcil. 

68//* AT 1 — Ensign I). Uotd to tie Iieittenant, from the 13th November, 1831, vice lieutenant 
IV. Jeninii!!* dismissed by.ilie sentence of a general con it tnniilal. 

1 th N Lieutenant and Inevei cantain F D. Todd to he caiitain of a company, and 
en'iutt tv. Lttliard to be lieutenant, ft om the 1st December, Use, in succession tu captuiu J. 
T. Kennedy teiiied. 

tit/A December. 60/A ,V. Captain r. Fitzgerald in he major, lieutenant tv. It Id dell to 
lie rantaiu of a ioinpani, and ensign P. H Insli to lie lleuft.*naiit I.out the 1*1 Deccmlfcr, 
1810, in sunes'imi to ma|or Aiclin.a d Dickson teiiied. 

Supei intendepi comet T. I ‘I iitler is hrotiElii on die effecliro strength of the cavaliy, vice 
comet tv. D. S Hanna) derea-rd, S I December, H3G. 

Mr, J. r llronn i* a Mniiird to the s-nice, In crinforftiily with his appointment liy the 
lioirlile i|ie Court nf D.rectnis, as an a<sist.iui surgeon ou this establishment. Date ufatti* 
ml in F»ri Wi11 i.mi, 17• ii Decemlur, I8lf>. 

2 id V /.-Capiiini C. 11 .mi 11 ton in be major. lieutenant and tirerei captain tv. Sieivart to 
lie rapiaiu nf a eoinpauts, eoei;ii .1. I) Mcl’lurvou tn be lieittcuaid, fiuiit the 93. h November, 
19“0, III snerrs-loii to ma | i F. G Itolih i el I rid. 

J6/A Drt emba . - Artilln »/.— Isi 1 1 < uterant and brevet rapiaiu J. Alexander m be cap* 
tain, anil 'id lieninnm li. Wa Ker to 1st lieutenant. fioui die 2ist December, 183J, in tucces* 
si»n tn rapiiun \V. It. It rtrreaved. 

8 i/A December 63/A A r . - I.ii-iiieunid and inevei rnpiain R Gaireti to be captain of a 
company amt rn-isn tv. Phillips ISlcnrl' t,i tie lieutenant, iioin the 1st D.ceinbtr, la3fl, in 
sneers.tun in cii|iiain John lliaiulon iriiitd. 

Id January — Vid/ci.l Department.- Assistant suieenn G. Smith to be surgeon, fropt tba 
2&ih Drreinliir IhHe vice snigmn tv. a. Vriionr icllrrd. 

Mi. It. Hill' is .nliiiiiicd to me sen ice, m cnnfonnry with his appuin/iiient liy the hou’hie 
Ibi 1 C uni of Dirpcims us a ruilet of infaiitit oil this csiitblishmeni, and pimtioltd.-Dale of 
Oirival at Foil tt illiatn, 201 h Drceinliei, It30 

fir/ N 1. - iii. limit and Inevei lapiam J. Duller to he captain nf acnmpanr, anil enslcn 
G. Puli to be lieutiivint,from the l,t J.inuai), 183/, in succession to captain T. K. Soady 
ic ired, 

JO/A /V. Lieutenant F. tv. llardtvick to he rnniain nf a compnni, and ensign J. rhillntt 
to lie lieniiHiaiit, from the 1st Jnnuarv, 1*87, in sjirrc*ti*i|i to captain tv. Foley irsigutd. 

SO/A /V. I - Captain fi II. ^ulinit‘-ne lo he maji r, II*uteiiant II. Johusoii l*> he captain 
nf a cuinpa-iy, and rinitn J. Duncan lo be liciitiu.mi, fioitipthe 1st January* 1837, in succes¬ 
sion tn 111 j"i D. Dmce retired. 

‘.8/A N. /.- Liculiiirnt j. C. Lnmsdnine In lie captsin nf a cnmpanr, and ensign J. 
jours to he lieutenant, fiom the 1st January, ISS7, in succcssi'iu t« captain F. Welchman 
retir'd. 

tit January .—96th N. I — Lieutenant J. R. flower to be captain of a company, ensign 
J. Clarke lo be lieutenant, iroin the sth Januaiy 1837, in succession to captain B. blaiibull 
it'slyneil. 

D id /V. T.— Lieutenant T H. Shitldham to lie captain of a company, and enaign C. Hagan 
lo he U*nlenaiit from the 1st Jauunry, 1887, in succcssnAi to cnpiitt F Aube'Jonols retired. 

Hie iiudermenlioiied gentlemen ate ndmlltod to 'lie aetvfce, in conformity wltn their ap¬ 
pointment by the bon’lile the Ci tirt of Directors as cadets of infantry on tills esiablisbiuent, 
and promuled (o the rank pf ensign, leaving the dates of their commissions for future adjust. 
Dun- 

Infantry.— Mr. B. Lockers, dale of arrival at Fork William, Id January, 1837. 

Mr. J . Montgomery, ditto 9d ditto. 

Mr. C. Wright, ditto 3d ditto. * 
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APPOINTMENTS'^ 

Agrm.-M December .—Assistant surgeon J. W. Knp to tbe medical charge of civil 
station of Bljnouror North Morudabad. 

nth December.—The Right hoiitiiahle the Governor General of India In Connell U 
pleated to appoint, under the npriatloii of general order* of the 7th August, 1831, contain 
tv. M« N. Siun t of the lOtb native Infantry, to be nmjor of brigade in Undo, vacant liy 
the departure wlili bit corpa of captain T- Button, of the 47tb native Infantry, in ftmberance 
of the general relief. 

Colonel II. Ogianrier, of hit majeat)*a SJMb foot, (Cnmeroidaus), It appointed a luleadler, 
daring tbe absence of bvlfadtei Churchill from the Cawnpore cominaud, or until fuitbcr 
Orders. 

I Irutenant and brevet captain J Hardeman, or the 4ttli native Inf.iuir^to lie ?d iu com* 
maud of the Miiaiiwarrah local battalion, vice rnpiain P. C. Anderson res-lg'ieiF. 

Lleuienant J. Andeison, of enainreia. assistant to the supeiinieiiilrni of die Dooab canal, 
to be raacnitve engineer of die Ilaiiiabur ill vision of public wotks, tlce llrnteiinut J. (•tlniore. 

Lleuienant J. L. D. S.nrt, of eiigmeeis, t» be anisiant u> tbe superintendent of tbe Dooab 
canal, vice lieutenant J . Anderson. 

bill December.— Captain Iboretlii, of the fl»di native infantry, political agent lit 
Siiikanutie, It placed under the otdeis ol tbe honorable the lieutenant governor of ibe Nurds 
IteiKru rtoilncea. 

Is/A Deitml.er.— The tight b«noiable jbe Govrmor of Bengal was pleated, under date 
the IS b liuiaut in appoint ipsIsiiidi amgeoii J. Wood In tbe tiiedliel dudes of die civil 
siadou of tiuwalpaiali, vice nsrisiant anigeoii T. C. Hunter, who Is placed at tbe ditpnaal of 
bi* excellency the couunaudei-in-chief. e 

RETIKEUENTS. 

lOfA December. — Major A. Tdckson, of the 10th naiive Infantiy, la permitted to leilre from 
the »vi\|iO ot die taxi India Compaii), fiom the 1st liivont on tlie pennon of bit tank. 

Uajm y. r. linbb, of tlie VJlil unilve inisiiil■«, it prrinilied in irlire fioui ih aeivlco 
of die last India Cntlipmi), from die Stitli nliiuin on the pension of*Ids lank. 

Mill tiect tuber• - Major D- Bruce of tbe Itiib naiive iiil.iinry. Is peiniftied to retire from 
tlie tut item die East India Cnmp.ni), from the Iti proximo, ou the peiisum of a lieutenant 
colonel,nguenlily to ilieirgulaliou of till Mn>, ljB8. 

3' th Ltvcmbt r- - Cap ain J. Uiandun, of the Ul>iti nnilve Infantry, it permilied to retire 
fti'tif die service of tlie East Inina Cninp:nn,nu die petition of a uiiijui, liom tbe ltl IllSlatlt, 
agievahl) to tlie legibatioii or 23d ll ;ij , K»8D 

Lieuieiiant Colonel J. R «lbei. of die ii'uimrni nf anilleri, la permilied to retiie from tba 
an vice • I' die East India Company, on die pension of bi* tank, from tlie dale ol tailing 
of the aliip im nbu.li be mar riui-mk for Em opr. 

12/A Dtcember.-C m t.nn F. Weitlnnan, of ibe 5?ili native infairn. Is prnnitied t» retire 
fiomdie ta«i India C»uipaii), ou die pension of amajoi, fiom tbe 1st provitiio, agreeably 
to die regnliitii n of iSt M.i», 

Capialn T. K- “oarly, of die 3d native infantry, is pennitied io retire fiom the sirvlce ofihe 
fan India Coinpaut, on tbe pension ot a iiihjoi, from tbe 1st proximo,agreeably to ibe iegn« 
la: lull ol 23a Mm U33. 

Capinin i- T. Keiinuli, of tbe I u If native infantry, it permitted to rcliie from the tervico 
ot the East India rumpaiii, from the <st nisi ant, on die pei.sionof Ids tank. 

9fh January,— Capt-iin F. Aubvrji nais, ol the Slit native Uilnolry, is peiniitied to retire 
fmm die Kviitec of tbe 1 »sl India i oiupany, on die petisiun ui a ttiajoi, front tbe 1st instant, 
lit ei lilt runt) to die iruulHii.it of die tfd Mni,l6"0. 

Major II. H. Caileioit, of die light mug Einopeau regiment, la pennitied in retire from 
the scnlic of die Easi India rompauy, on the peitsiou of bis lauk, Itom the date of bis 
ciiit.nikatioii for Eh iop; ui Madias. 

Capiam G. F. Holland, of Id native infantiy is pnmiiied to rcliie from tl.c service of 
tbe I'nst India Cuinpaii) on div pension uf a lieutenant rolouel fiom tbe date of sailing of 
ibrsbtp on which be may eiubaik for Europe, in coitfotuiity in regu.altuu of the33d 
May, I SAG. 


FUnLOVGil TO EUROPE. 

>2fA December-— Lieutenant colonel and bfevet colonel K. Wyatt, of tbe Hd naiive In. 
fanitv, Lirutenantdl-C. Ilejiinldb of the 40iti native iitfanUry, aud lieutenant IV. F. Grant 
of tlie 6jd native infainit, on nuincal ceitiflcaie. 

Arslsmut surgeon D. A. Macieod, of tins tnedical department, ou account of piivate 
affairs. 

The per mis 1 ion grained to surgeon D. Harding, of tlie medical department, in General 
Orrieis of die abili ultimo, to piocecd to Euiope on piivate affairs is commuted to fuiluu;b, 
on im ideal cetiilb aie. 

‘the undciuiviiiloued officers have been granted Fuilougb to Europe, on medical eerd* 
fleatet 

Lkmenant J. Wilcox, of ibe 4'b native Infantry. 

LioiiiriiMit It. liill, ol the JOtb native infnniiy, adjutant flih local Imrae, via Bombay. 

lOfA December— Liutctiaut J.». Boswell,of the tails native infantiy; lleinonuin J. Hunt, 
ofibegSd a.ill re inrnniiy; iienieuant It. Cbeere, of the lltb uauve Infaiiiij ; Ensign II. 
Weaver, of tbe A4ib native lufantty, euslga IV K- Fullerton, of the CBih native infsttliy, and 
assistant surgeon W. U Buchanan, n . in medical charge of tbe duties of tba civiKgtaiittb 
«l Motaffuiaiigar on medical cutlflcate. 
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Lieutenant and brevet captaltuRK. Wade, of the 18th native Infantry, lieutenant T. W. 
ttorrau. of ibe I jib native liifaj^Bbuienant J. Locke, or tbr Md native Infantry, lieutenant 
C. II. Qnrl, of Nib native InrMpron acoount of private uffairs. 

Limt -nant. C- Hutton, of tbe i#Iu native Infant)y, on account of IHt private aBalri, via 
Netv South Wate*. 

Colonel J-N. Millth, of tbe »9th native Infantry, (brigadier eenrrat, late In command of 
the San.ur division,) baa been granted furlough to Europe on account of blaprivate 
afTaln. 

Colonel P. LeFevie, of Ibe V9tb native lofantiy, bai been granted furlough to Europe, 
on accoiini »f bla private affairs 

Wh December .-Captain W. Machlntm.li, of the Stir native Infant^, cornet W B. Twee* 
dale, of Hie bib (light cavalry, ensign F. H. Ilavrirey, of the 87th native iiirjnirj.and 
eiiiaiant surgeon J. Duncan, u D . of the Medical Department, on medical certificate. 

Mtijoi ). Davie*, of ibe 71st native infanny, captain J. B. Dinell, of tlie < I tit native In¬ 
fantry, lieutenant A. h. Slnpln rd, of tlie 1-fttli native Infantry, lieutenant J. Fiench,of the 
J4ih native Infantry, lienlenaut F. C. Milner, of the 3 C 1 I 1 native infantry, mid lieutenant J- 
Sutherland, of the Omit natUe Infantry, on arcount of piivate alTaiia. 

Tbe leave of ahsrnce granted to assistant surgeon D. Brown,of tlie medical department. In 
gmer.il orders of tbe lilli lustani, to proceed to Ibe Cape of Good Hope on medical cert IQ* 
cate. Is commuted to furlough to Europe on the same account. 

D/A January.— Lieutenant colonel P. Brewer, of ibe COih native infantry; Captain C. 
Gaireti, of the 0>b light cavalry; lieutenant «A. fl F. J. Youngbuiltand, of ilte SSilt native 
In fan ti y and assistant surgeon C. Finch, x. o. of tbe medical department, on account of 
private a(T-ilis. 

3d. Lieutenant tv II Detamaln, of tbe ariMlery, and lieutenant C. Hagan, of ibe Slid native 
Infantry ou medical ccriillcate. 


EXT It ACTS OF LETTEBS- 

Lett cm dated Si st September, ISSS, (No. f Para, 3. As it appears that Mr. Spry pro* 
109 J • I reeded to India tn the George and nut by tbe 

Submit for Court's Orders, the request of | AJinerra, fur which Bbtp lie bad laken out bis 
assistant surgeon D. Woodbnrn, for the cor- i order in this House, be is emitted to rank 
section of an error said to Jiave occurred |n-( front tbe toils April 1947 only, and conse, 
assigning rank above him to assistant surgeon i quently to be placed neat below Doctor Woud- 
II bpiy,iiiilie list of tank of assitiniit sur*|buin, ♦ • 

genus for the Bengal Eslablisbmeul No. 8 of i 4. You will adjust bla rank accordingly. 

18SB. I 

- Ibe following pnragiaphs of a military letter from the honorable ibe court of directors to 
Hie (•oveinnrrttt of the presidency of Fort St. George, datad ibe O.b July, 1 Sj 6, are published 
for general infmmatron: % 

•Putt, H. We have adverted to the rulee established try PI is Majesty's warrant dated Ml 
Petnurry, 1833, tegulailng to the discharges of soldiers from bit service. We have in c«nsr* 
quence revised she orders tianiniltted to our several governments oil tins subject In 1697»i, and 
have resolved, tbat soldiers wbo may be peiumtcd to pnicbaae tbeir discharge, shall here after 
pay the following euins only: 


Under T years 

Abi.ve T. 

jO . 

service... 
ditto ... 
ililtn 

£>t|. 

•aow40 a «awooo«Or#oo 

Rupees- 

....400 

....330 

....300 

13 .... 

ditto ... 

StsisllOs* ».!••• 

....'100 

11 . 

ditto 

***• slOiseesi *o*o 

....loO 

IS to 17 

ditto ... 

fl l r t 


17 ... 

ditto .... 




but all soldiers so permitted to purchase tbeir discharge, must If they return to Europe, pro- 
wide their own passage. 

14. We reseive lo ourselves tbe revocation or modification of this Indulgence In time of 
war, or upon any other contingency which may appear to ns to call (oi au aiieuilou of the 
preseut regulation- 


RESIGNED THE SBRVJCB. * 

ISfA December. —Captain W. Foley, of the 10th native Infantry, deputy asslatant com. 
mlsaary (racial, Is permitted, at his own request, to resigu the service of the East India Com* 
party, from the 1st proximo. 

id January .—captain B. Marshall, of the 45th native Infantry Is permitted at hb own 
request to resign the service of the Baal India Company, front tbe Atb instant. 


MISCELLANEOUS- 

9fft January .—The hon'bie the Court of Directors having, in a recent despatch,again 
expressed tbeir anxious desire, that a competent kunwledge of tlie native language! should 
be generally diffused among the ollkceri oi tbeir army and having at tbe same time deemed 
It neceeiary lo prescribe, that a certain degree of proficiency In one or more of thoee lan- 
guagm be In fntnre considered an ladlapebsable qualification for staff employ,.tbe right houo. 
table tbe governor general of India In council, with the view of giving offent to the- wiebm-of 
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(he lion’ble conrt, wlihont prejndlne to the Just claiiutt&ltie many in other respects highly 
qualified officer! uuir in (be service, Is pleased to the following roles for geiieiul 

Information: VV 

I. N# military officer wlio Is now in the service,T»r oho may enter hereafter, will lie 
deemed qualified for or eligible to, the coniinitsailnt depaitmrut, or Hie appointment of 
regimental inlerpieter, unless he shall have passed (he examination i.i the native langaagea, 
prrsciilitd fot candidates for (be latter situation. 

II. No officer who may enter the sen ice hereafter, will he deemed eligible to any staff 
situation, (except a temporary one dining actual service in the Held,} or civil employ, until 
lie shall have passed an examination in the Hiudnogtnnee language. 

III. Nutwiili-inndiiiic (he officers now in the service are exempted ftont the resliicilve 
opetaiion of the imuiedlaiely pi needing rule, It is to he distinctly iiiidersyuiil, Hint a coin, 
peteut knowledge of Hlnduostniier, though nut in their case an indispensable qn.>l<tlrailon 
for the sitiiatiutiiopen toothers un the condition of passing an examination i'u Hut language 
will as hitherto, be always considered to confer a strong additional claim to iiuiiitiiaiion in 
the stair. 

Lieutenant T. W. Hill, of the 4 lilt native Infantry, ig permitted In proceed to Europe on 
ncrouni if hie piivnie alfalis, \i.i Uoinha) ; tile linlnugh coniiiiciiciiiB from the date of bis 
quilling the liiit.licr station of llriigai. 

The nuexpired portion nl the leave of absence granted t» nssiitanl surgeon AlcCosh, of the 
civil station of Uowahatty, In general ordus of the i3.i Way last, is cancelled Hum the Dili 
instant* e 
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ArroiSiTM ents. 

•> 

ffrnd Quarters, Camp, HTeerun-.'te-serai 13/ft Dec.— Lieutenant O C. Aim>trnng, of 
the 47ill iiiilive iiilamr), is apiHiimcd 2d hi command tn ttie Kamghiir light inlauliy ba> 
talioii. vice captain I inner, who has been peiiuined in inign tliat simailon. 

Id,'A Dec.— Hth native Infantry— LiOdlt-uaui I'. \V. Oliiltcld to be adjutant, vice Woisley 

pnm;oiiM». 

S.V/i *» 'tile infantry.— Unsla'' 3- Clnikc tn he Interpreter and qnait-r nias'cr. 

Lieu mam U- Itanmi), <>l ihe 10th, tn olliciatcas 'iiiiTpietir and quaitci mastci to the 7lst 
native iuiai.li), until I nil her onlei*. 

Q '.aitrt Ma.iiei heiseaut II, Jackson, of the 9)d native liifautiy. is appointed Sergeant 
Utiijor t.» that imps, vice Mtiinn Uftisfeiied in the pen-i.in eg nlili-litix lit 

llend Quarters, C imp Jlewur, 80/A DtC.-i\lhairu<airuh bocal Haltalinn — I leu* 
lenniii C. J . T. Uonirit. of the Mb sisiti«e infaiiti), to lie adjutant, vue Abb >i pintimied. 

Is/ JJcct-SJ native infantiy . — Lieutenant J chaw to he inlerpieter and quaiiei master. 


REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 

rJrart-Quarterx, Camp, Cairn pore*, nth A o«.— Miijm general and colonel Sir II. Worse'y 
K- r. . it . t'lit furlough) f, oiii the 2nd in the laili native in fi< n 11 v . 

Ciioncl vv. Casement, 0. B.. (mi staff t-inplnt) front ilie 7ih *o the 23d native infantry. 

Oluiii-i it. r. Audiee (new prommioti) m the 7'li native iniantry 

Co'oiiit ... G illinvay (new pioiimiion, on fuilonil.) m llie 5Mh native Infantiy. 

Colonel It. Iluihnatte, (mi liiilnugh) finin the VUili to the 15 li native infantry. 

Cuu ncl P. L-Fcvie (nil leave) f, uni the lain ti the 2(Hh native itifanirt. 

Lieiiiviiaui c.doin I !'• Young, foil staff employ) fiom Hir r.Bili to the ;t'i unlive infantry. 

I itiitimint colon.i J. PiTeltanl (new piiiiiiollou) to the £8.1i native iuinnti). 

Llciiiei.aiit c.'luiicl W. O. Ma> kenzie, (on leave of absence) funn the left wing Buropran 
regiment in the 6:li native infauliv. 

Lieiiteiiaui rnluuel J. Oichaul (new promoiion, on fmlongli) to the left wing of the Eu¬ 
ropean legliiivnt. • 

Lienleiiaui c .lmiel 11. Rich, from the 23d to the t.’il native Infantry. 

I tci.lrt'.ini cnloiiel 15. Winn, (on leave) from tin- 22d in the l'lil native infantiy. 

I iculciinutcnlunel II. V ock. (on leavi) lioui the 3Mli to Hie ttih niuive nifaniiy. 

1 leuteijaiit l.iii'.ru. F- Wild, r,will the 02.1 l<> the SIIHtnitive infautri. 

I irtiieiiaut colonel It. rhaiineis, (mi foilougli) fiom the uv,i m ihe 0‘l.t native infantry, 
lvf Dec. - Assistant surgeon J- Colvin, M, D. from the S r tli lo the .Villi at rliitiagung. 
A.iisiaiii ini genu 15. IV. Clambuii, (on fm lough) Iioiii S5th in the 3Mih n i tire infant ty. 
Assistant stiigeuii J, V. Le<se, f ntn the 4 si lo liie fdih native infantiy Bmaiktinre, 
As-iouul surge..li D. Wilson, (on furlough) fiom Hie IOiIs in i|ie4Ut native litf.uitry. 

4 /A Pec.- hmgeon J. J I'ateisun, (on fiiilougli.) fiom the 41st to the Idili native infantry. 
tui£Fi>uE J. Y"aimail, m . u., fiom the lltlilo (he 41*1 native infantry. 

Knigeoii c.. M-.ickinuon, on lenve, from the 3i I lo the 42*1 native infitniiy. 

R i,genu .1. Duncan, from the Sill In the Si.l native infiiiiiiy. 

Bargeoit D. Camphell. on leave, fiom the ISihtoths Idtliua’ire infantry, 
nuigeoii .1, I lines, m* !>•. (new pionioti'm ) to Ihe I Sill native Infant i v. 
tiiiigeon O. <>. Camphell, (on fm touch,) fiom the Bill to the 20U> native Infantry. 

Surgeon l . Carruiheis,froiu lli( latter to iliefonner corps- 

Assistant tuigeou J* l>aveupott,it. d., from the Slat native infantry, to tbe lOtf’ llffbt 
eavaliy. , 
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Aailiiant surgeon II II. Bond, (oi|g||t<ineli ) la tlie4<Uh native Infantry. 

Burgeon W. Crime la remov.l i.ntjpfce 3d to the 53d native infantry, auil directed lo Join 
tlie in a<i-q<iuitere oHliecoips a EmwhIi. 

■"*!*" Cnail, of ilie Ctitli, is, .it liia own request, lenmred to the lat native Infantry 
•a luniot of his miik 

2if/ Dec — I In* I'lillowinc re in oval a and postings Intake place in the regiment of artllleiy : 

< nlmiel \V . Il»|i|)i-i, f i n ii i (lie 71 ll lollie 3d battalion, 
folonel II. Fanlilnll, from ilie 3 I to l lie till bailRlimi, 

Cainain C Dallas (»n staff enii lo)J fiom tne -till company 4th battalion to the 1st troop 
3d biig.ide Itonc mutiny. 

Caiiiiiin It. Iloisfoid (new promotinn) in the 4th rnmiiany 4th litiitalinn. 

I.ii'iit-nnui J . I), stakespear, toll staff employ) Irmn the 4th coni|iaii> Oth battalion to ilia 
3d rniii|ian) aili b»'t.ili»n. 

l.teiiieii.ini j. I rower, ton lut lough) from the 5th company 7th battalion, to the 3d com¬ 
pany 1 st inut.ilion. 

Urnieuaat, It. 11. Baldwin, from the 4lh company 1st battalion in the 5th company «h 

li.maliou 

lieinniani R. 0. Shakespear (new pinniniion) to the oth company flth Imitation. 

2d 1 ii'iiimiant j. IV. Kate, ( m tuilon-h) tiom the 4tli cnmp.ui), 1st battalion, to the 4th 
Company (till ls.it• il|»n. 

tid Liiunii.iiu. u. 1’eniice (brought mi ihe stimuli) to lit. 41 h company, 1st li.ttt.illou. 


T'AsRKD FX AJIlNATlO.V. 

* MA December .—The uiiilermniiioned •ifln-ns having been ptniinunceil qualified in ilie Per- 
aiao nuil llnidoosiauee litii.iii.iges bv a disiin t c 'iiiuntiee, ate exempted tiont fttrilier examine* 
tlon rxr.)it i.y ilie evaminns of the coileso of Fun William which ll is e\pci.tcd they will 

undergo whenever the) visit the I’u'Mdcncy. 

31 Irjltt mvtili). I.ientPliant II. Marsh. 

If b U.ilUe inf,mill.*.. I'm I Mi II. P. Ilit,l ( |. 

Jl>l ili'io. Itnsig-n J. «' It a in In- 1 «. 

20 h (lino.. ... l ; .oso ;ii J. Dnniaii. 

10|| (lit o,. Ehmsii J Mol i lrf.nl|. 

BLh dmo. IS|lsii;n 4 D. Feisn-snn. s 

54lh ditto,.... Liisign W. Muniesuii. 

i*f December - Ensign John Claike, of ihe 25th native infantry having liern pronounced 
qniiilU-il in ihr Persian mid IliiidooMiinre l.iugnages ny a *lis'J|r» cmiimilirr, is exempted fimii 
■■*(•!*•** e\.iinin iiion, except hy die evainmeis oi Hie college if Full Biilum, which he la 
expected to timleiigo nheiievei lie inat Visit the Pin. idem) . 

3tt December- a.l Lieutenant O. Ki.hy. of the aiiillen, and comet F. J. llnnioti, of the 
pth lislil c.iveli \ lining been pioiimiiiie.l qnililird in the Frisian and Miiidoosi.iiiee langnagea 
liv udisnicl i-omiiuilrr, uie exempted Iroiii luitliei ex.iniiiialioo, except lij slip i-xamineisof 
the coiiese of Foil william, which ii is expected they will undergo whenever they mat vi.it the 
piexideucy. , 


COURTS MARTIAL. 

TTead-Quarters, Camp ilfjinfoorie.iUt December.—M a general conn martial, assem¬ 
bled at Mount, on Mapiiut, ihe flili day of December le 3u, Hirer S.ilanuit A Hi, Subadar, Mb 
tioop I it > It lisln t avail) tv .is arraigned on Die following charges 

('barge —' Fust. For comlwt liiglil) nnhrcoinins an oillcrr.in havinginstigated and advl- 
sedcriiains.il ins of Ids Itoop to on in a bod) direct tt ilie quaners of tne commanding 
oillnr m the regiment, Colonel p. Held, on u,e night oi the 4ili May >83(1, for the pm pose of 
lav ing uiif -iiitJi(l coiiiplaiuis, that j-tuioi soldieis were uiilauly pruiuoied over the heads of 
their srniois. 

‘ second. For gross neglect of dutv, in not having exetted himself to prevent and remove 
feelimts of cioiiodless diss.niffacii ni on ilie subject of proinoiiun among some of the senior 
soldieis of Ins troop hi Mil) and June 1838 ' 

J'intll-ig -* Ilie lomi having itmnrelv neighed and consirteied all that basthren adduced In 
snppoit oi the pio,ecinion, as well as wliai has been ingol lifllie defence, aie of opinion, that 
the pusoiiei Meer saianini Ali, Subadar, loth ngiitieui light cavali), is 

* Mat entity of the first cliaige. 

* Nut guilty of ihe second clurge, and do therefore acquit Itltn accordingly.' 

Approved. (Signed', II. Fanr, General, 

\Wi December, 1*30. Commander-in-chief B. /. 

RIM titles av ms BXCBLLBNCT THE C£XKa N DKB-IN-CH ISP. 

]. The cnnrt martial which tried Subadar Meer Swlainnt All), of the lOlli light cavalry, 
having arqiipteil Inin, lie is to lie released from airest, ami lo lelmn lo his duty. 

3. Althongli lie thus stands acquitted of Uieainount of ciime with which lie was charged, 
the C'oniniindei iu thief is of opinion, that the manner in which he conducted himself on the 
occasion of the disorderly conduct exhibited by some of the troopers of the regiment to which 
lie lielonfa, (ae proved before the court manful) was vny disci editable lo an ofllcer of hie 
vault; and makes it appear as If be is little At for the lUuationdn wnicb he is placed. 

’ - \ 
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t. HI»duly clearly was (a* sennas be became icquajnird wiibtbe J*f Hie dlmjfsAp 

tl«n nf llte IrwiwiO In have Oi>lilui’4 l» them Hie Irror of the notion th*jr entertained ; 
namely, Hint seuloilty cave n soldier a right to prutiioiinu; and be should have lefaurd tbefn 
io ibatirciloii of ibe standing others of the Bengal atm;* which distinctly relate# to ibal 
point- 

4, In leciinn (be 10th of iboae orders, it is ruled, that * vacancies In fbe rank of S sick are 
lobe filled up from the most deserving sepoys’ (mil (be oldest) and it is particularly pointed 
out to the) omit and aspning soldier that lie way rely on bit own exertions for ibe notice of 
bis i filceis nod advancement in tbe sriTice. 

Nothing, therefore,can be mme cleai than that meiit, which renders itself conspICDoai. 
glvte tbe claim fm proinotion fmiii the ranks, ami not nine intimity. 

6- Tbe manner in winch seniority ought to weigh, ami inwlt.cli llieOConiroaiutei •ln»r|ilef 
desires it always may w eigli, Is, when several soltllris tire, from tlnir gnodtsliariirtois and a 1 *- 
neiul lltners, equally eligible for pidinolioo, that the senior soldier of that niinilier sbuuld 
always be pteferied ; but that teinoilt), in the absence ol fimess, is not to have weight. 

0. Tnis is no new lesulatton, hat is merely the uasnuahle inteiinflation of the standing or¬ 
ders, with which Meer Sulanul AI It ought to have been well ntquainifti. 

7- The conduct of those troopeis of the loth regiment of cavain, who prorreded in n disor¬ 
derly inanner, and at an mmsoul hour, to tbe house of the coiniuauilltie officer of then itgl 
inent, to make ihriTC<iiiii>),nnis l or In <>lfei renionsiinner, was nvsirlv n> pioacliing mnaid, nil- 
pahie insubordination, and the rmiimaiylrr in-Cbief would vUn their ronduci with sevete 
punishment, were he not persuaded Ibat ft sunt fiom then ignotancr winch, lit the case under 
consideration, the huoailai, Meer Salaiinit Alii, might to have pivvcnirtl. 

8. as notinns of the tights anting out »f syuiotity have recently been put forward by a na¬ 
tive officer in another regiment, tbe Coniinauder-iii-Cliief desires, that attention iiiay lie iliiect- 
td to the Ifiih section nl the standing oidets of the at my ; and that commanding uQiceta of 
regiments mil take cate, that it is fully mideisloud, that altbougli the Commander-in-iluei dr- 
sites t ImI stitct jttsiiie should be done, and all allowable advantage he given to seiinntr, 
nlieie the arqinieuieiits of a good soldier anil genrr.il meiit accompiiuv it, yttihai old stand¬ 
ing, unaccompanied by tln>ae qualities, does not affmd a claim, and still less a ftglit to pto- 

lUOIIOII. 


iJead-Qttarters, Camp Agra, Kth Dec.—A t a general rnurt snaitint assembled at Becrole, 
tDeiiarrs) on Tursila; Hie 1st day of November, I83fi, Major Henry Dig by Coxe, of the Sfitli 
Coiive inf.ititiy was arraigneii on the following charge : 

Charge —‘ For couduct highly unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. In ibe following 
Instances: 

‘First. In having falsely stated before a court of Inquiry, nhieli sal at Benares, on the 
toils and 30ill June 1 i3(J. amt «f*«vliich Major Martin. 87th nsitiv- infdiitiy was president, that 
be (Major Henry Digit) Coxe) had railed mu Captain (jeuige Miller,ul the tame tegiineiit, by 
Oiy advice, or with my knowledge ami approbation. 

‘Second. In hating, at my quarters, on the 5ih Jnlr 1830, hi the pieseure of the Adjutant 
and officiating quarter master of the regiment, falsel) druied, that he made before the s lift 
court of inqtitiv said statement, or any statement prejudicial to tuy clmtacierai cuminaiioiiig 
officer of (be 85th native infantry. 

• (Signed) T Newton, Colonel, 

Cong iSth I lei/1. M. 1. 

Jflrzapore, 10 th October, 1830. 

Itenhed Finding- —‘ The court having maturely considered tbe whole of the evidence ad. 
duced on the part of the prosecution, together with what is urged by too piisoner on his 
defence aie of opinion, that he. Major Henry Dlghy Coxe, SStli native iigfantiy, dhi not waken 
false statement before the court of inquiry at Benares; and that llierefmc. 

• He is not guilty of tbe ffist count of the cltatge, and fuither that 

• He is not guilty of the second count of the cltatge. 

• 'I bey do therefore fnlly and bouoniahly aiquit him of the same. * 

ItRUAnxs by nix CounT.—'‘With regard to ibe evidence of Captains Miller and Marshal) 
the Conti do not mean to exptess their conviction of i<s discredihility T but, as the evidence 
given by other witnesses <>n the same snbject is ut vaiiance with that giveu by those two of 
fleers, tbe cuuit have given tbe piiaouer the benefit of tbe tame * 

(Confirmed.) * 

' si (Sigucd) H, Fsnk, General , 

Commander-in-CkCf, Eutt Indies . 

SO th December , 1830. 

Human ns by liis Kxbrllsncy thi CosinARuEm-iH-Ciiinr.—1st. Tbe commander- 
ln-Cblef bat confirmed these proceedings, but has not appioved them. 

1 Ills Excellency withholds bis approval, because the verdict of the court (notwithstand¬ 
ing tbe Judge Advocate General’* letter to the president, of the I9tli Nov.) dors not leudei It 
elear, whether Hie cnnrt acquit Major Coxe of having wade the statement with which be was 
charged, or whether they only aequitbira of falsehood in the statement. At the propriety of 
tbe elrnige having been brought forward against Major r'oxe, and the amount of consequent 
Injustice which way have been done In him by C olonel Newton, mainly depend on tint point, 
he It of opinion, ibat tbe verdict of tbe Court ought to have been uo framed at to remove 
VII doubt <w the subject- 

8. Hr cannot moreover, approve tbe wording of Iheparatraph relating to Captains Miller 
find Maiihail. One reason must be obvious,but principally because It any lie Inferred by 
(boie who read the paragraph wl|houtreading the proceed hags of the coart martial, that them 
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tiad been mine direct contradiction to the evidence of those officer*; whereas, the difference 
between iheli leiilinoiiy and that of the other witnesses alluded to in the paragraph, aiuouu* 
tad only in the alleged use of one of two different lint nearly s) nonynioiis words 
Coxe Is In lie irleased from anest, anil dliecied to return to Ills dill). 

Dead-Quarters, Cnny Gorrsrhny Gunge, 14 *h Dec.- At a tteneial con it martial held at 
Biiirickiioie, on Saiuwlay, itie 2(lili Nov Ixja. mtoguid, Jemadar. 3d company 73d native in* 
fantry was arraigned no the following charge.— 

Charge—' For scandalous and nisuidvil) conduct unbecoming an oflicer, la the follnwlug 
Instance. : 

• llin, In having, while in command of a snatd, « the water gate In Fort William, In 

august 183(1, brought a prostitute into the guaid room, and kept her there since days and 
■lulus. _ 

• fiicouil. lu having removed the beds of two Sepoys of the said guard, Gopaul Missersnd 
Seitli sing, luoiilA to make mom lot the piosiitiiie 

• Thu it. In having, during the whole |>eii«il of hiscomtnand of die said guard, cooked and 
smoked in the guard muiii, m the gieai ainr>)auce of ihe gnairl and at the risk of injury to 
the!i accouiieiiuttii, usi.l ot tiling the powder in iheir pouches * 

Finding.—* Ihecouit upon the evidence befuir them, aie of opinion, that ihe prisoner 
ffuu.'inid, jemadar, tsd name infinitely is 

• On Hie l-i instance oi the i-h-ircc n»i guilty, 

• uii ilie gd Instance, um gmli); und the rouitocinii him e r iliese inrtanrrs. 

' on the 3d instance, guilty ; the conn, however, ilw not Hud mis to be scandalous conduct but 
dis»i drily only, und uiiiiecoiiniig an oflicer 

Sentence. - ' I he com t sememe the pruourr Soogumle JainaiUr, tlid native iufautiy to be 
•untended from iank and i>»« and allowances foaoiiemonib. 

Approved, li) the i>iiiiiiaiider«m>Chief. 

C th December , 18.1(1. 

ttecommendiitlon by the C.mrt .—The court most respecifully beg to biing to the notice 
«f ihe / 'oiiiiu.iinlei-in-chief, the length of ariest the Jemadar Songuml lies undergone, in the 
hope ihit lt|£ Kxreliencey will, on that account, lavoiahly consider him. 

Itemnrksbii His Excelletcj the C>mmunder-in Chief.-tin the recommendation of tho 
conn, the Cniiiiii»ndei-iii-"hirf remiti the punishment award d against the piimuei, and 
lie is to • el in ii lo Ins duty, after receiving from his coiiiiu.iii(ling oflicei a proper training as 
to ihe iriegiilaiity ol hit conduct, lu-having pirumied Ihe woman to ipinatn nithinihe pre- 
cineii oft he ciiuf rt ; ami In having allowed an) cooking lo go f>>rnnid in the guaid mom. 

The lallrr impiopriei) never could have occur ml mine thiakoncr, hail ihe officers of tho 
4ay lu FuitttUliaui discharged their duiy propetly, by inspecting the guaid loom. 


miscellaneous 

Head-Quarters, Camp Futteghm h, lC,th Dec— Uis F.xcellency Ilie Commander-in. 
Chief is pleased lo dnect that whenever any coiiv|,iciable piopouiun of aiticlea ot hospital 
clothing thitll appear to the medical officer in chaige of a coins m lie wont our and nns-i. 
vicealile, lie wiii apply for a coiuiniiiec ol suivet ; and such aiticlcs us after examination may 
tie condemned,are to lie assigned over lo die comiulssaiiag drpiittuieiii, lo he disposeflof mi 
account of (ioveinmeiit, loilie bast advantage ; cnriespomliiig entiles bung made, under tho 
diieciioii of the mediiat otherr, ill ihe liiispiiai Sievrairi’s hooks. 

li is also diiccieil dial, on the orcasion of the relief of one^hieward by anuther a correct 
inventoiv of the aiticlrsm the charge oi the one and which -renbmn to he triusfeiied to ilia 
oilier, ta to icpiepareil, and the tiausfer of (he public properly is tihe effecied under tho 
(ciniiuy of ilie Sin genu of die regiment, or, ii he should diink necessary, of a committee of 
uflicmi, *o lie convened, on his riqiiisiti<iii,b) die officer roiiimauiliiig the,siaiioii. 

All deiicieucirs a>e to l>e Imtnrdiaiely lepnried iv die mili<uty Imaid ; and should these eTer 
appear so extensive us i<> eive grounds to suspect die lelieved .steward of neglect, or 
emni e/.lriiipoi, ii c> uil of inquiry is to l>e assembled, the pinrerdinis of which ate tube 
furwarded f m die coiisldeiaiion Ol his excelleucr die commaiidei lu-eluef. 

Heud-Qintriers, Cumy Cawnpote, \th Dec. — rommiiiees of niedlral officers will 
aisenihle at Simla and iUnssooiiP, in or about die 2d week of Februaiy mutually, for die 
examination ol such officers ns have been lesiding in die hills, muter cenlflcate dining the 
pieviout year, and may have oqfasiou to renew then applications for leave. 

The coiiiiniitee at kiii*sooiie vtill he composed of dire supeiintending surgeon of ilia 
ffieeiui division, die medical officer in charge of the Laudunr dtpfti, and die surgeon of Ilia 
blrmoor light iiifanny. 

The romnnuee ai Simla will consist of the superintending Surgeon of the Siihiiiil division, 
Ihe sin geon ofihe Nusseree hutiallon, and a medical officer trout the station of Loudiauab, 
to be tltLiched on die tiqiiiliiun of the president. 

Ihe superintending surgeons of ihe Meemt aud Siihind divisions will so arrange their 
several tours ol inspection, as toeusuie their being at Mutsoorie and Simla respectively, aboni 
the peiiod above mdicuii'd. • 

The leave of uhsence already granted to officers to reside in the hills Itryondthe 1st of March 
•ext,is cancelled ftoin that date ; those foi whom an additional priiod may lie recommended 
by the medical committee, wi.lapp'y fur fresh leave through the proper chantiel; and such 
•a may be considered fit for duly will, on the same being communicated to tbent liy tho 
liiesliletit of the commit lee, proceed to join their teapectlvo tegiinenta or appoinuneiitat 
Wad oil Use receipt of a repot t of their having reached iheir deslinatlona, leave of absence, lo 
com Uie peilud necessary for the Juumey, will be assigned to ibeut in general orders. 
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The General officers commandin'* the Meerut anti SMiinl divisions will lake measures fur 
site date of Hireling of the commlllee now ordered being cninmiiulcaied lo the olltcers 
rest'iintr, on sick ceiliflcate hi the hills nnitli of Dejrali and at Simla. 

Head Quarters , Camp Poor ah, 10 rh Drc- - On a consideration of the case of ghekh 
Cullon, native ductor, latelj aiLiclieil to the •'Uppers and millers, In* excellency the cun- 
mandei-in chief is plrnsed torestore that individual to the set vice, and to direct him to join 
the headquarters <>l the same corps at Delhi. 

1 th Dec-- Before leavin'* Cawiiiinic, Ills excellency the coinmnndn-in-chief deems it 
his duty to exptess to liriyndier getieinl Mevetison, C II. biigadier Ctiuicliilt* and the coin- 
lii.iiidili” and olhel ulliccis, ihe n<>ii-C"iiiiiil'Sioned officers and soldiers, of the several corps 
which he has seen at that station : and also to brigadier Utcher, coinmniidiuit the Dinapote 
division, and the olltcer commanding the Bennies divirinn, and In the c<*'ps itenetally winds 
lie ha* had opportniiitiet tor iiiapeciiiii* on lists mute finin Calcutta s**> t avvnpore, his 
sppinh-iiinit of liinr appearance, their equipment, and tltrli discipline sis the Held. 

lie has found the eoii'tlil 'ii of the hoises ot the hoise attilleiy, and the cavalty, excellent, 
and evincing pioper caieand utteniion. 

He has oiisem d with much siiistanin'i the zeal and assiduit) wlih which pieparathms have 
been made lo present the several c<'ip-> to hu levietv lo the liest advantage ; and he has C'eat 
pleasmr in bearin'* lesiimoU) to the displat of ihese meiiioilous qualities oil the pail of the 
othcers .'Oil lo the tat or,ilile lesults which iliet have pioduced. they have been alike ciedu- 
abie to theuiKlves, and beiieflci.il lo the service. 


MADRAS. 
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mo.U:> I IoNS. 

Wlh Nor 3Ief N. I. - Senior Ensign J. II. A. Vosper, lobe Lieutenant, vice John! tone 
deceased ; date ot commission v3d Novemlier IS?d. * 

31 rf L. I■ - Ensign It Jackso^ lo be Lieutenant, vice Maitln deceased : date of com* 
miss! Wls November 1'i.tfl. 

UHi Drc. - 1*1111 v 1 Cant.tin R. J. II. Vlii.iu to lie ttnjor. Lien*. IV. Ilmsell in he Cap* 
tain ali i senioi Ensign C. |1. Wuifleld lo he Idcui, vice Saatv invalided ; date of comtiih- 
Slons !MI| Dec It.tc. 

4 1n N. I. - Eiui’u \Y. E. I*. Cotton to he Lieut, vice Fair deceased ; dale of commission 
Still Nov. I43C, Capliiin IV Jinnee of the 3th N. I lobe Assistant Adjutant Geueial 
to the lljderuhad Suhstdiaiy Force,, vice Vivian promoted. 


• APPOINTMENTS. 

8D/A Nov.— Major Oeneial Sir Gen. Elder K. C. B appointed to Ihe Maflf of iheanm in the 
East Indie*, tviili a vien, in Ins succediAit Major tieueial Hanker, having amved at Madras 
oil the Mill instant, tssidmiiic I nit die staff ot tilts es aOlishmeut fmiu that date hi succession 
lo Major titneinl llaukrt ; subject to the con lit mat ion ut the tight lioiniiable the Governor 
tictlviut of India in Council. 

Major General Sir tieoige E.tier, C. B. is appointed to the command of the Mjsoie divi¬ 
sion of the anny 

At the lecotniiifiHlni m of Ills Excellency tt>e C immander-iti-Chief Captain IV. Grrrnrllln 
of Ills Maje-tj’s 3d Font, who nune t at Madtas on the JJth insiaut,is appointed Aide-Jo 
Camp to Major lietieinl Sir tieoige lildet, K. C. II., fmiii that dale. 

iith December.-Wie it tttltt lluiioi able the Goveruoi In Council is pleased. at the rernm- 
Dieti'ia 1 mu ot Mm Vxci llency Hie f ominvndei-in-Chief, to make the rullusving appointments. 

lith N 1.— I.leiitenaiii tv. G. Johnstone to he Adjuiaut. 

8 Mh N /. - l.irtitenaiii A. F. Beavan to he Adjutant. 

bih December.— Btigadier General c. A. VizoiiieiiK, C. B . is re-appointed to the command 
of the M}S'*redivision of the aitin, fmiii the 4tli insiaut iuclusive, nil further nrdets, vice 
Major tieueial Sir George Elder. K. C. B. deceased. 

Captain A. S. Logan of the 33d native infaiiiiy. to be paymaster tn the Centre division, vice 
Douglas i 

TS k December. — Lieutenant T. Mgflean, of the Seth nailje Infantry, to be Aasiatant Ad* 
Jutatit General to the Nag pore Subsidiary Force, vice Lngan. 

(Uf N. I -At the recommendation of His Excellency the Commander-In-Chief, Lieutenant 
J. 'I, Madden to be Quarter*Master and interpreter, vice Hamiiiniid proceeded to Europe 

Wh December. — Lieutenant C. Seagram of H. M. 45lh Regiment, lo be Aid-dc-Camp to 
Brigadier General C. A. Vigonteux, c. a. Commanding the Mysore Division, frous Alia 4th 
lusteiit. 
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MISCEffLAN LOUS. 

Under Instructions from the honorable the Conrl nf niiertftr«,c<>mmiinlcnied b* ibe Govruj- 
•Rent of India, ih« ritht buimnlile i»m* Governm in Cnnniil oiiects, that Hie establishment of 
recruit and pension boy* attached lo regiment*, li • liemiirr i-xcIni-iMly res’iir.icd to the <>■- 
phan anna, or anni of native nflicpta or so'itleis. who have iipp.i,.ir ii*.iv arp In Hie set v ire, anil 
that no vacancy be tilled up miles* there it a duly qnnlitiedcamii<t;it>> of that description. 

The employment oftbe recruit or pension boys ns sntaiiis to oflicva, la positively Intvi- 
dieted. 

ltd Dee.— The Right Honorable the Governor in Council bavins been plraseO to permit 
fadividual oflleera on route In join tbeir i eg minus, to frank letters on ibe public aeriicp w)ip« 
May mav haveoccaflonIn make repairs from stations where there ta a Poet <>flirt, tint no 
eummundlttg officer, the same is notlfled for the iiifoimation of the Army. Where, how¬ 
ever, two or mote oflleera are proceeding in company, ibis privilege is to lie restricted to the 
dealer ofllcer. 

GENERAL ORDERS BY THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


COURTS MArtlTlAL. 

3d Dee. 1888 —The following F.viracls from the confirmed proce-dlng* of an Em opr an 
General Court Martial, holden at Kamntee, »g the 89th of October l&'fl. ami ronlimied by 
adjnvrrinient, are puhlialird to the Army. 

Rnaisn P. F. Thorne, of the Madras European Rest placed In anest ht mi o>der. 

Charge —For highly Irregular, inioflicer-like ami couinuiiirioiis cumiuri, m the prejudice 
of (ood order and military discipline, in the fotlowlnn msi.ini-es. 

Flerf /Affaare.- In having, ai Rampiee, an tile 5ill of October, in making emn 

of a divisiifll order nf the tame date, in the orderly itonk of the company to which be tielnusa, 
written In large charamet* filpli underlined ind wav-d. mi-Ii parts of the outer a» conveyee 
a reprimand to himself ; with iiilem iln-iehy to caat emu. nipt ami ndiriilr upon the ollirer 
comniaitding the Nasporr subsidiar* force. 

Second instance. —In bavins, at the aamepince, .01 the *ivh oftlir ‘-amp mouth tip-1 clert 
toobej Ibe regimental orders of me fourth of the rune month, when as lie bad been dailv 
warned and dliecteil to read the daily division and lesutirnul ordris, everv evening, in bit 
company at sun-set mil call. 

Third instance. - In having, at the same place, on the sixth of ibe same inmitb, committed 
a similar neglect of orders. • 

The above being in breach of the articles of War (Signed) G A F.ldeiton, Li-Gol. Com¬ 
manding' Madras European Rest 

Findtng on the First instance of the Ckarze ■ that the prisoner is 1 rimin' of the fl'*t 
instance of the charge with exception of the wind* * wrh imeni iln-ieiiv to cast contempt 
and tidicule upon the ofllcer comtmindlns the Naspoie Subsidiary Force.' 

Finding on the Strond instance of the Charge ‘ HuHn* 

Finding on the third instance of the Charge . -' fiintji ’ 

Sentence -The Court having found the piismier smlly to the extern above aiated, doth 
tflllence him the said Eusigu P. F, Thorne, of the Madias Furopeaii Ite-immi, to he sus¬ 
pended from rank and pav for the period of three calendar tiimtihs : commencing irom such 
time Hia Excellency the Commander-In-Chief may he pleaserf in duect 
Approved.— The suspension awarded will commence from the date of the receipt of tbs* 
order. 

10th December — The Commander-In-Chief desire* that Ins acknowledgment* may he 
offered to the troops who weie engaged III ibe Field Eseictses on the I it It anil IMh Instant 
Hit Excellency Is well pleased with their steadiness and atieniiou in oideis: mid his iliangs 
are particularly due !•< Brigadier General Dovetail, C B and 10 Colonel l.ngan, who com¬ 
manded separate bodies oil these occasions, for the mile and nuiuiaieil Planner In which they 
conducted the operations entrusted to them; as well sb 10 Bueadier Show, is for the judg¬ 
ment with which he handled Hint excellent corps the Madras Artillery. 

The Comiiiaiider-in-Thief did lint however fail to lemark an evident want of practical 
knowledge on the patt of tflheA commanding companies of the line, ang he desires ilia* 
cniiimandlng nfliceis of corps will give tlieir attention in lifts iinpoitam point, as nell as to 
the practice of each company alike in the Report of the field exercises and evolutions of ibe 
army. Tbit and the intelligence generally shewn by ibe officers, will, at an eat ly period of 
time, correct the defect, 

Bia Excellency is satisfled tint aucli practical* well calculated to call forib and perfect ibe 
Intelligence of iheoffirrrs and the discipline of Hie men composing an army, which has in¬ 
variably been distinguished for gallantry and efficiency, through a long career of active ser¬ 
vice, from the days of clive aud.Uoote, on the field of A stay c, and down to the receut cam¬ 
paigns of Ava and Coopg. o 

Wh December, lass,— The following extracts from the confirmed proceedings of nn 
Ewropean -eneral court martial balden at cannanore, on the 14ib day of November. 

Lieut. W. C. Western, of the 13d native inrantry placed in errest, by order of the officer com¬ 
manding the regiment, on the complaint of Lieutenant and Brevet Captain H. E.C, u*u»ouor, 
of the satfle regimen 1 - 

Charge- 1 charge Lientenaat W C Western, of the 3»d nagve Infcniry. with behaviour on. 
becoming the character of officer and a gentleman, in having at Cauxaiioic on ibe ig|b July, 

* e 
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|I36| * r>lM> statement tn Ills commanding officer, Major J f Palmer to Ik* tame re* 

a intent, ictpec.lue a note said to have been addiftsed to MislynC. H. case of Ihe lam* rrgl* 
uieiit rOCli •iatnii*ni tiein* deintiiHlory of my wife Mitlretll. A. O’Connor 

Finding «m the Charge - I ha. tin- putooei it KMiliy ot ih* charge. 

Sentence fti* c<>mt uavlmi ton ml the pmuiuei guilty at anove iturd, (loth sentencehim 
the .aiii w R Western, lieuii-iiuiil.it' the tun native liiiunti) in tie discharged the service. 

Tliu Cntiti feel it ilitir tint) teaperifnilt in mint m ilir notice of Hit Excellency the 
rniiiinandei*lb*t.bief Hie highly reprehensible couveisaii.ru which appeal* in hare lieeu in- 
ritilic. d in lij ihe ulliceit ol Ihe 3?ri native infanuy at llieii men tattle, and in ihit unlionntled 
latitude te m he mainly aiirlhnt€ii the ptltmier't havlfir in an nneuariteil .nonient made nae 
of eanressioue b> which lie h*» tnhjecied bimselt to this trial, and likewise iliat hit state* 
ment in bit cumiiiaiidtiit officer nut he in a voluntary, the court under nil #e ciicuintianoea S 
the cute sttongl) recuetinend him to the favourable coutirleiailon of Hit * Excellency the 
Counnandei *iu*Cbief. 

titituM reunited, and Lieutenant Western will be releniert from ariett, and return to bit 
dni). 

(Signed) P MiiHitn, Lieutenam-Reneral, 
and Commander-In-Chief 

Madras, 9th December lMn. 

Remarks bjr the Commnniter-in-Chief.— The reatona cfven In iheeonrt’t recommendation • 
to oieici aie mu ativli a» would have JnsliAed h mnitti.iu m piiiinlillleiii. I lie limhly irpre- 
bentlhle mu venation winch appeaia in have bei n indulged in bv Hie officers of the Jail native 
tnfaniiv ti tinir mett table, however uiiicii it jn.iv iefl.-(t ilincirdil on ihem**lvit and such 
discredit t) dors most attmeulv iCIleci, could nut exculpate Lmiiriiaui tVe.lrin: neither can 
lilt rapieiaiona he t.ehi to havr liem tinriiaided, tnatilincli at li.ei wrie delibeintely made in 
a letter td'l.cr-ed to '’aptain 0’i.unnoi, and rci.rated the dni ufier, in the siiiienient to Major 
Paining whichaidirmi-t wlreiliei v.loniar) or mherumr, it intentionally falte, mutt tic- 
leiMinl' have lieeu ilett. nr live to ilie rh-nacirr (l f the ntlaonrr ,t an nfflcei ami a gentleman, 
and luve nflfeieo an iliei'inai har tnlns it-em nil.iu In the ►•me. I heir are h.weWi cnrum* 
tin.net l» evl.ieiiie which, ttken logeihei wiilitlie upiiaht anil lioiiftrabte inpinailuii previous* 
ty innn* hv Llentenani Western. render it hietaly pioli.iiile Dial he actually believed the 
i.iioi anil signature ol the nuie paiiiatii tnewn io Inm by Husim r ate to have hcen in ren- 
tn; sur has lit-staled, suit unilei this prnhabmty lie has hern pardoned, hi ihe hope that ha 
■ i'll benefit lit ihe p.-.il li.iiuyvhicli lie hat escaped,mid leiiam Iru.n prying, hereaflrr, into 
ciineei.onileiiie which does mu concern linn, anil from originating repoiti prejudicial io 
.itlieis in'll'mi lielne peifeiili tecnie of lna proof. 

i.ientetiNut W. C. tve*leiii and imtlgit R. It. Tate are appointed in dudniy.tbt former with 
the Riband the lanci aim Use fny native lufantiy until funher onleit. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Head Quarters ■ Chon it ry Plain, Jfl rh Nop.— the Con.imnde. -in-Chief A.idt It re* 
eetaai) hi call tne »"ention ol oilieeit to ihe m.leit leganling iliesa, ami pai itculaily to the 
(ien I»l Onleii by Itoverniiirni of ihe Iffili Jnl. llj| and 2Jili Ocl.bei last 

Except nlicn lakltie iX'-irlte in Ilir in.inis. hemrefl n’t Io. It, officers are piohihileri from 

appvarne lu pnhliu oil.e.wisediestrd limn in ilie nuiforiii of their lank,—aurl, whether in 
diets or nndiest, iho rot.nme la rtqmteil mb* complete au4 uumlxed. 

Ilie Cnimiinintei*lii*Clii*f inlkls that iiiuniialidiiig nllieer sand b*a.u nr depanmentt it 111 
IhriuvelvCs tel the etample «f .■nnltriicn in ibis respect, at Well at It nelly enforce It on ihe 
pa i »f *1' outlet iheli an.ln.rliy. 

I be a bore nnieit aie n.i in. ended to apply to officers when engaged In flrl-l spoilt, cricks t, 
•r .iuitlet tinuteuivtAt. 


BOMBAY, 


t GENERAL ORDERS BY GOVERNMENT. 
« 


PROUOIlON, 

fidffc Yepensier.—Ensign H. B. Rose to hq^.ieutauan', «Ice Strung pruineted |0th !<•• 
It bber Ptl. 

lSf*UdLM»fcer.^AMliniBt9iir«eoH, D.Siewait, M. D. to be luijeon vice 1. McNeil 
retired.-Date of lleuk Jib juuv IdSU. 

» ' i 

Ml8CEU.tNF.0US. 

Military Department, 3»rf November.- Whitehall, December Uh, 1*33.-The King 
hat been pleased Ingram unto L.iemeuuin Francis Fariam, of ihe Aril lUgluirni <>f light cavalry 
In lb* I*, trice of the Bast India company >>n the tt.,iin>ay Establishment, His Itoral lloence 
and permission that he may accrptand wear ilie tnsi.ntii oi the it oval P.i-dau o.dvr u fUie 
Uen and San, of the second cluif, which tba Shah of Hat »ia bat bteu pleated tg cwniti upon 
f 
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MILITARY BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, &C. 


him In testimony of Id* approbation ofhli services while attached m the Perilan Armr, and 
that lie may rnjO) all thr rictus end iiilulrtet thereunto annexed, neveitheleia, that Hi* 
Majesty's said licence awl MeMiilssioii doth not aulhnilte thr assumption of any sljle, appel¬ 
lation, rank, precedence, «>■ prlvkleie appertaining unto a Knight Bachelor of Uieie realm*. 

And aim to command, that Hu wajrnv'i said concrisinn and especial mark of HU Itnyal 
favour, he regireied, mgi-tber n-nti the iclmive document*, in Hit Majesty** College of 
Aim*. 


Bombay Cattle, l\st, December, IB5U,-The IHflit Honorable the Governor in Connell 
having iiiumined to the It-wii utile the ijApri of nirectoi* the scheme of a lletirlug Fund prn- 
p»aed to he established f»r ■ lie Iniamrv or the Aunv of this piesidmcv, I* pleated to amciinn 
the receipt ot tuhsctgpiiiiim and ii-inatloiiB on nccount of the »aine,hy the several Military Pay 
Mailer* agteeabtyr to me following nestle, peiidiuu tbr decision of the Hou'ble the Court of 
DtieUori theieon. 


In Eutope. 
. 63 

.. ... » 


In India, 

l.leuirnai ColO'iel*. 7(t .. 

Major* .... .. , 5(1 .. .. 

Captain*.13 . 

Lieutenant*. A .... 

Kntiyiis. 3.. 

The rair of d<in.m«n m those ptoinoteri from I«t Jmuu m• ■ 1817. 

On prouioiion to C >lonel. sssC. 

T« Lieuteii.ini Totonel . .... .. .... . 

lot* ,ij ol»... .... .... ..... .... .... ... 

1o ''amain. .... • ... .... ** .... 

i o Suhalierti. ... .... . . . 

Subscription lo atikriiTei in Knrooe rernverahle on return to the coiintrv 
Uotiadoii recove i.uiIf f.»m oilicei* promoted agi>eatde to tlie uiiiniier of ninntht, dllTeience 
of par chanted. 

CnlonrPlt iiiontb* —Lienienane Colonel 7 mouths-Major 4 months-Captain 3 months— 
Ln uirimiii I month • 

Paymasters d‘aft* to he dated on the i*i •>f the iimnih on which the subscription I* realised 


'4 


5,'.60 
1,310 
j,ti;o 
. 30# 
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MILITARY BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Nov. 5, 
T, 

«3, 

»*, 

V», 

*7, 

Dec \, 
•\ 
T, 
8 . 

9, 

“ t 

•4, 

0 

18, 

*9. 


Dm. 13, 


BIRTHS. 

Bangalore, the lady of A A. Linton, Esq. assistant surgeon 6th Madras 
light cavalrv, of a son 

Benares, the lady of lieutenant I,amis. 6l«i regiment of a son. 

Barrackpnrr, the Imly of cnpt'tin J Nash, 49d n.itive mfnntry.of a son, 

Saugnr, Central India, the lady of W. Campbell, Esq. 61th native in¬ 

fantry, of a daughter 

I iglit House, C.olaha. the lady of iient. W R Haymnn, of a daughter. 

Meerut, the lady ot lieutenant Speedy, liis mnjestv Jd Hoffs, of a son. 

Dinapore, thelailv of lieutenant Willis, of Pugineers of a son 

Poona, the lady of captain Gondfellow, of the engineers, of a sob 

Bellary, the wife >>f Mr. John Murphy, Ordnance Artificer, of a son. 

Samulrottfih, the lady ot lieutenant liunlett, , 1st regiment of a son. 

Necinurh. the lady oi G. P. Rickers, Esq 1st light ravdlry, of n son. 

Bau-or, Central India, the lady of mjor J B Hearsey, of a daughter. 

Shahaltad, the iady of W Bogie, medical department, assistant surgeon of 
twin daughters (one of them still horn.) 

Berhampore, the Indy of Rowley Hill, Esq, 4th regiment, of a son. 

i itcknow, the lady of major L«we, <d native infantry, of a daughter. 

Kurnaui, the lady of raptatn J Angelo, 3d Bengal lightcnyalry, of a son. 

Park Street, Clmwringbee, the lady of lieuteuant Frederick Sander, 10 th 
native infancy, of a daughter. s 

Trii-hiuopoly, the lady of lieut Body, hlsfaajeaty’a 64th regt, of asou. 

t ucknow, the Indy of captain Wilcox, of a son. 

C.iwnpore, the lady of captain Hilton, his majesty ifith lancers, of a son. 

Fort William, the lady of captain Cain, Ciuneronian*, of a son. 

Dum-Dum, the lady ot' captain Torckler, of a sou 

MARRIAGES. 

a 

Calcutta, Old Mission Church, by t^e Venerable Archdeacon Ttealtry, 
Arthur C Rainy, F.sq 36th native iufuntry, assistant to the commission¬ 
ers of Arraiau, to t.ouisa Hester, eldest daughter ot H M Pigou, Esq 
civil surgeon. • 

Mission Church, hy the Venerable Archdeacon T Dealtry, L i. B captain 
Wintkrop Vernon, 3.id native infantry, to Mm Mary Reilly, daughter of 
the late Bernard Reilly, E <q civil surgeon, Fuitehghur. 
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Military deaths 


April 

Hot. 


Dee. 


Jau. 


DEATHS. 

7, Amersterdam, 14 L Schooff, Esq late of Mi majesty's S4th regiment, «|mt 
4* pear*. 

7, Allahabad, Mrs. Mary Harris, wife of quarter-master fern-rant Thomas 

Harris, SHU native infantry, aged 33 years deeply refretted 

8 , Nusseerabad, Ellen, infant daughter of rnptnin La touch e, aged 11 days. 
81, Nngpore, the infant son of captain T A Duke 

33, Village of Reinpeclierlali near Guntoor, lieutenant brevet captalu G R 
Johnston, nf the SUt regiment a 
87, Dinapnre, the infant son of lieutenant Willis, of engineers. 

89, Waitalr, lieutenant Peter Fair, of the 41st native iiifanfry ■ 

—, Secunderabad, after a long and painful illness, supported with mere than 
common fortitude and patience, Trussell, wife of Cyrus Daniell, Esq, 
paymaster of his majesty 93th regiment 
89^ Berhampore, the iufantson of brevet capt mid Mrs Goldney, aged V years. 
—, Secunderabad, lieutenant E H Martin, of the slat light infantry. 

—, Europe, conductor Mr It I Pouchard, of ihe Ordnanre invalid establish¬ 
ment, at the advanced age 6? scars and 9 months deeply regretted by 
a large circle of relatives and friends 
8 , Secunderabad, ensign Henry Nixon, of the SOth native infantry 
—, Royupouram, Charles lidwi,rd, third son of captain Thomas Locke, 181 
native veteran battalion, nged 4 years 7 months and 3 days, 
ft, Jaulnuh, Henry, the infant son of captain F Cades, 39th native infantry, 
nged 11 months and ft days, i 

15, Moradabad, assistant surgeon Matthew Salmon Kent, aged S3 years 

16, Dapoolie, Archibald, son of captain Alexander Woodourn, iftth native 

infantry, aged 3 months. 

81, Calcutta, captain William Bell, of artillery, superintendent of public 
works, aged 41 years, 8 months and 18days. 

89, Mnilras, conductor H A Uhtlioff, of the invalid establishment 
—Bombay,after a short illness, brevet captain Thomas Mitchell, lsth native 
infantry, deeply and deservedly regretted by his brother officers and 
friends 

8 , Fort William, Mrs. Ann Cox, wife of Mr. W. Cos, conductor of Ordnance 
aged 88 years r 



ARMY AGENCY, 


ADDITIONAL 

Captain W, Cotton, A. D. C. 

Major Oliver, 17tl»N. I. 

Surgeon Ronald. 

Captain Finniss, 51st N. J. 

Surgeon U. Oarbett. , 

Major Pemberton* 5oth N. 1. 

Captain Phillips, 56th N. 1. 

Lieut. Cook, ditto, 

Lieut, and Adjt. Foqnett, ditto. , 

Assist. Surgeon Aguew, ditto. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

Lieut. Younger, ditto. 

Captain M. <7 White. 

Ensign Spar.Vie. 

Dr. Maxwell, Madras Army, 

Lieut. Rennie, Indian Navy. 
Captain Fisher, 43th N. 1 • 

Ensign Haslewood, European Rcgt. 
Captain McNair,73d N. 1. 

Colonel Tuiloch, 60th N< 1. 

Captain Timings, Horse Arty. 
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NARRATIVE OP A JOURNEY FROM MHOW IN MALWH 

TQ AGRA. 


■ (Continued from page 512 of Vol. X.) 




Taking leave of Gualior with the greatest reluctance, upon so 
brief an acquaintance, I found myself as moaning dawned travers¬ 
ing a wide sandy waste, the first sad taste of the Upper Provinces. 
I plodded along, feeding my heart with desolate images, which 
an unbroken horizon and a shifting soil always impress upon my 
fancy. I recalled some of the many dreary hours 1 had passed in 
this wilderness of desolation, until taught a # philosophy which in 
harmonizing the affections, and in seeking enjoyment and solace 
within the domains of my own breast, proved to^lke that happiness 
was the growth of no particular soil, but would spring up greenly, 
it sedulously cultured within the furrows of any heart. At this mo¬ 
ment, however, some of the bitterness of the past revived, as I look¬ 
ed forward to a long period of wandering from one wilderness to 
another; and as I found, like the snail, who pads it up a slippery 
wall, that every forward pace 1 attempted, was curtailed about one 
third, by the sinking of-my foot iu the sand and consequent disap¬ 
pointment of its spring.* 


Men of curt-hose always detest the sand. It neutralizes that supe¬ 
riority, which otherwise they usually possess, iu a muscular calf and 
a spriitjry auclc ; and reduces walking to the rnercri mechanical ap- 
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plication of strides, each as the Geometer makes with a pair of com- 
passea over his map of the earth; so that he has not a chance in the 
race with one whose legs are a single inch longer, however nearly 
they may resemjjlejhe shanks of a slate pencil. But the camels 
prick up thfeirttars 1 and are delighted with the soft yielding surface, 
upon gentle feet scarcely leave a print. The servants 

also know that sand and plenty in Hindostan are synonymous and 
are ofthe camel's opinion. Indeed, in respect of general fertility 
no soil can compete with this when properly dressed and irrigated. 
In Malwa, the patches lying in valleys, and much of the soil ot the 
plain is both richer and stronger than this, yielding Opium and the 
fiuest Sugar Cane. But then the expence of digging tor water is 
s^enormous that irrigation is little practised,—a well being dug 
from 4 to 1500 rupees there, and here for one rupee or from one 
to five rupees, while the space under culture in the upper provinces 
is beyond measure greater than that in the stony soil ot Malwa. 

Dholporr, a town «wbich has been of some importance, stands 
upon the east bank of the Chumbnl, about thirty-four miles from 
Gualior and thirty-five from Agra. The remains of lofty walls of 
masonry enclosing extensive gardens, and of a few buildings of su¬ 
perior character in the vicinity of this place, give it an aspect very 
different from any thing 1 have met with during the last six years. 
Wherever the Pathan or Moghul sway has prevailed, there we find 
traces of magnificence that invest their remembrance with something 
of interest which urn may vainly seek among the remains of Hindoo 
art. The Seraies oPtbeir monarch**, the gardens and palaces of their 
nobles, their splendid tombs and venerable musjids, leave behind 
them an impression of grandeur, hospitality and piety, pleasing in 
spite of our conviction that, for the credit of these qualities, they are 
*ndebted rather to our fancy than to any merits they have ever pos¬ 
sessed. The works of the Hindoo are confined to his fortresses and 
his temples. He has no Seraies, but his travellers make use of the 
enclosure or grave adjoining the temple as a place of repose, and his 
fuqueers put np at thehou.se of the Zameendar, where they are fed 
and nourished as long as they choose to remain, at the expence of 
the ryott. The wealth of the Hindoo never inspires him with an 
idea of magnificence. His simplicity is carried to an excess blosely 
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bordering upon meanness; and he has no ambition to aw around 
him works of elegance or of graudeur that shall last to a distant 
age. 

The approach of the Churabul is through along series of ravines, often 
affording scarcely room for the wheels of a single hackery, and"present* 
iftg so strangewit appearance to the eye that for the first time explorea 
them; ridges towfciing sharp and abrupt to a Considerable height, 
abrupt precipices, and broken, shattered buttresses* common to the 
neighbourhood of all considerable rivers in upper India where the 
sand and clay and Konka strata prevail. The Chumbul itself is hero 
a deep, still stream, about 250 yards in breadth, bat occupying one 
side of a bed of thrice that extent,* composed of deep sand, (silex, 
olunien and a small quantity of mica.) There is little or no percepti¬ 
ble motion of its waters, which the natives pronounce unfathomable; ' 
whicii are certainly*of great depth and chryBtalline purity. It is alto¬ 
gether so different from the Chumbul, which I have crossed about forty 
miles from its soui ce, that it were impossible £o suspect the identity. 
There, it was a wide brawling stream, running in pool and rapid over 
a cradle of solid black rock; and interspersed with beautiful water lilies, 4 
giving out the roar of its waters to a considerable distance anddaezling 
the eye by the rapidi succession of its waves. I understand that 
this stagnation of its waters is owiug to the beds of sand with which 
its mouth is said to be encumbered. Whatever its cause, it should 
rather aid thau prevent the navigation of t^e river, upon which I 
found only the ferry boats in which I crossed, and which, so far as 
as I can learn, is almost or entirely unoccupied by traffic. It is in¬ 
teresting to enquire how far this river might serve as the vehicle of 
commerce, extending as* it does from one of the busiest scenes 
of industry into the heart of the, least accessible of our Western 
possessions; from neaf Btaya to Kota and # Malwa. Between Kota 
and its junction with th^'jJuinna, the stream is so considerable that I 
imagine it must be generally navigable to all kinds of vessels, ex¬ 
cepting in points at which rapjds occur. The possibility of remov¬ 
ing or opening such Obstacles is the question: and also whether 
the trade likely to flow through ^isfchannel would compensate for this 
expence and the exertion necessary to its protection,—Questions ap¬ 
parently of much moment and not difficult of solution. The river 

m2 
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here is said to be full of alligators so that it is dangerous to swim 
cattle across. I put up at one of there Boieah Bunglas, formerly 
belonging to gentlemen residing here, but now the property of the 
Raja of the place—a Jaat. The thieves here are very ingenious. 

It is here that our territory commences, and the effect of security 
is very striking in the complete culture of the land and the occupa¬ 
tion of the road by travellers,, &c. 'The country is indeed just now 
blooming like a garden and the sight and scent of the flowering 
fields have banished all feelings of melancholy from my heart. I 
walked the first and rode the second and third stages to Agra, so 
that I was travelling the whole day, my first horse not being equal to so 
much. My people put up at Munneaji about ten minutes from Dholpoor, 
where they encountered one of the most dreadful hailstorms 1 have 
ever heard of. Not only were the hailstones about an ounce in 
weight, as I have more than once seen them in the upper provinces, 
but they fell in such dense and continuous showers, that they were 
described by my servants as lying upwards of a foot iu depth 
during that and the next day. 

I narrowly escaped a pelting which would not have been -agree¬ 
able, and caught only a shower from the skirt of this storm. Its ef¬ 
fect, however, upon the air was such, that although I wore a flannel 
jacket, beneath my shooting coat, and was travelling at mid-day 
without an umbrella, I was chilled by the coldness of the wind, and 
right glad when a change of steeds enabled me to give my blood a 
little circulation. 

* 

And now I saw beaming upon the far horizon, the fairy domes 
and minarets of the chaste and beautiful Taj. A vision which was 
the first to summon a train of many memories^ from the obscurity 
of the past, and to fill me with sad and melancholy inusings, while 
former joys and sorrows «arose upon my sight. Nine years of exile 
had passed over my head, since last I had gazed upon those minarets 
and domes. I was then comparatively a boy ; to whom the pros¬ 
pect of nine successive years, was rather clouded with apprehension 
than lighted up with hope, (n the interval l ha°d experienced much 
both of affliction and of peace. I had seen many promised joys 
vanish at my touch. I had nnrsed reveries whioh cold reality had 
dissipated. I had acquainted myself with the uttermost depth of 
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the dark recesses of *r.y heart. I had lost treasures which, neither 
time nor nature can ever restore, to which only the grave can re¬ 
unite me. 1 was now about to re-tread the banquet hall, deserted. 

I drew rein at the entrance of the Cantonment and walked my 
horse slowly through it. So much had the increase of the station 
swelled and ejtered its former aspect, that but few landmarks re¬ 
mained to direct me on my way. There is one, however, which, 
thoughcqnstantly increasing, remains ever too familiar to the eye. 
1 mean the burial ground, the city of Silence, as it is poetically 
termed by Eastern poets. Leaving this upon my right, I found in 
the place of bare sandy fields, disfigured with rubbish, handsome 
bunglas and enclosed gardens fencing the road on either hand. Here 
and there some surviving trace enabled me to identify one of these 
with distant remembrances, but the transformation had been too 

m, 

considerable for more than this, f now passed through the street of a 
small suburb of the ancient city—-———-lying between the lines 
of the European and Native corps. The old ^ative houses I remem¬ 
bered right well and hailed as ancient acquaintance; saw on my 
left the castellated gateway of the estate ftgmerly occupied by Capt. 

C.-dw-k, and now in possession of, some native nobleman ; 

on my right the bungla which 1 had once occupied, the site of which 
alone it was possible to identify : it is now occupied by Captain S. 
of artillery, f pursued my way. but wal perplexed and lost in the 
labyrinth of new buildings, and pulling up my horse, gazed 
around me in perplexity. At length the columns of & Hindoo 
Temple, which form the gate posts of the late .Colonel T—yl-r’s 
estate caught my eye and served as a clue to direct me. Opposite 
thiB estate, is a low swamp, bordered on two sides by Native 
houses and trees, formerly a suburb of the city. In this the Heera 
Loll, the Joe Mautoifpf India, had his work-shop in fprroer days, and 
his worthy successor and relative, Doolie Cltund, still lives there. This 
had undergone no perceptible alteration, and it was some satisfaction, 
amid so much improvement, to find any object standing upon its an- 
cieut legs. Still 1 progressed, and still, new bouses and bunglas 
rose upon me, and I could not help congratulating myself that such 
extensive alterations had not been undertaken, until Capt. B. of the 
Engineers had afforded models, in those constructed by him, of 
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somewhat better taste than ordinary. The estate iu which I bad 
left him, bad grown into a park : eight years having sufficed to lead 
the Seesoo and other trees to the height of twenty or thirty feet, 
from mere seedlings. And thus the dusty road of Indian red, 
which formerly deluged this estate, was completely excluded. What, 
erer change had taken place was undoubtedly an improvement. 
And yet I missed the aucient landmarks : especially .several vene¬ 
rable and most picturesque ruins, the existetice of which ha9 been 
absorbed in the erection of these modern residences. iCone but 
barbarians could have molested these, while bricks in superabun¬ 
dance, were to be obtained from the founda'ions of walls which pos¬ 
sessed neither interest, nor attraction. It gave me no little shame to 
think that the linest. ot all these, in the neighbourhood of the artillery 
practice-ground had been destroyed by officers of my own corps. 
At length I reached the bungalow to which I was destined, and f^uud 
that one object, at least, of memory and affection, was utterly unal¬ 
tered by the lapse of years. 

I liave been to visit the Taz. I have returned, full of emotion. 
My mind enriched with visions of ideal beauty. When first I ap¬ 
proached the Taz, eleven years ago, I was disappointed. In after 
days, when my admiration for the loveliness of this building had 
grown into a passion, I have often enquired, why this should have 
been. And the only answer I can find is, that the symmetry is too 
perfect to strike at first. It meets you as the most natural of ob¬ 
jects. It, therefore, does not startle, and you return from it dis¬ 
appointed that you.havc not been startled. But it grows upon you 
in all the harmony of its proportions, iu all the exquisite delicacy of 
its adornment; and at each glance, some fresh beauty or grace is 
developed. Aud besides, it stands so alone in the world of beauty. 
Imagination has never conceived a second Taz, *nor bad any thing 
similar ever before occurred to it. 

View the Taz at a distance ! It is as tbe spirit of some happy 
dream, dwelling dim, but pure, upon tbe horizon of your hope, and 
reigning in virgin supremacy qger the visible circle of -the earth and 
sky. Approach it nearer, and its grandeur appears unlessened by the 
acuteness of its fabric, and swelling in all its fresh and fairy harmony, 
until you are at a loss*for feelings worthy of its presence. Approach 
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still nearer, and that which, as a whole, has proved so charm* - 
ing is found to be equally exquisite in the minutest detail. Here 
are no mere touches for distaut effect. Here is no need to 
place the beholder in a particular spot to cast a partial light 
upon the performance,—the wot k which dazzles with its # elegance 
at the coup d'vei'l will bear the scrutiny of the microscope. The 
sculpture of die panels, the fretwork and mosaic of the screen, the 
elegance of the marble pavement, the perfect fiuish of every jot and 
iota, as if the meanest architect had been ooe of those potent Genii, 
who were of yore compelled to adorn the palaces of Necromancers 
and Kings. 

feel, as our eye wanders ground this hallowed space, that we 
have hitherto lavished our admiration and our language fn vain We 
dread to think of it with feelings, which workmanship less exquisite 
has Awakened, ai*d we dare not use, in its praise, language hackneyed 
in the service of every day minds. We seek for it a new train of 
associations, a fresher range of ideas, a greener and more sacred cor¬ 
ner in the repository of our heart. And yet, wherefore should this 
be, since no terms applying to other works of beauty, excepting* 
the most gcucral can be appropriated hero ? For those, there be 
phrases, established by usage, which their several classifications of 
style render intelligible to all, acquainted with similar works of art. 
But in the Taz, we fall upon a new and separate creation ; which 
never can become a style since it never can be imitated. It is like 
some bright and newly discovered winged thing, all beauteous, in a 
beauty peculiar to itself, and referable to no class or order on tbe 
roll of Zoology, which the whole world flocks to gaze upon with si¬ 
lent delight—none presuming to designate the lovely stranger nor to 
conjecture a kindred for it, with the winged things of the earth. 

Suffice it—Love was its author,—Beauty its inspiration. 

» • 

Now take your seat upon the marble pavement, beside the upper 
tombs. Lie at full length upon your back, and send your compa¬ 
nion to tbe vault underneath, to run slowly over the notes of bis flute 
or guitar. Was ever melody like th^ ? It haunts tbe air above and 
around. It distils in showers from the polished marble. It condenses 
into the mild shadows, and sublimes into the softened hallowed 
light of the dome. It rises, it falls; it swims mockingly, meltingly, 
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around, it is the very element with which sweet dreams are boilded. 
It is the melancholy eoho of the past,—it is the bright delicate harp¬ 
ing of the .future. It is the atmosphere, breathed by Ariel, and 
playing arouud the fountain of Chiod ara It is the spirit of the Taz, 
the voice pf inspired love, which called into being this peerless 
wonder of the world, and elaborated its symmetry and composed 
its harmony, and eddying around its young minarets 'and domes, 
blended them without a line into the azure cf Immensity. 

December 30, 1836.—The weather being too cold for sauntering 
in the Taz garden, 1 walked over with my brother to the fort, 
intending merely to pass through it and the city, and return by the 
civil station, which would have been a comfortable walk for so chilly 
a day. So many objects of interest, however, presented themselves 
in the fort that it was scarcely possible to pass them by. Wc enter¬ 
ed through a mean portal, an enclosed garden, aroujid which art- the 
royal palaces and their offices, the former looking out and down 
upon the Jumna, the latter completing the enclosure on the remaining 
sides.' As no minute de&ription of individual portions can convey 
an adequate impression of the interest and elegauce of the objects 
visited, I shall content myselt with a few remarks upon the points, 
which principally struck me. 

A little beyond the southern side of this enclosure, was a court 
supported upon square columrs of red sand-stone, very elaborately 
carved, in relief, and surmounted by brackets of massive form, but 
extremely elegant workmahship. They are evidently of Hindoo 
fabric, and as evidently placed in their present position by the 
hands of Moosulmauns—an adoption by no means uncommon, nay I 
might almost term it universal, being one of those circumstauccs 
which have served to confound the two styles, otherwise so essen¬ 
tially dissimilar ; the more especially as in such assumptions of the 
sculpture of their predecessors, the Moosulmauns are generally care¬ 
ful to avoid fragments containing the figures of men or deities. The 
whole of these columns and brackets would afford admirable studies 
for Prout, and well deserve his attention. 

After surveying a variety of nearly similar courts and cloisters, 
though not of similar origin, we returned to the less massive but 
more elegant balls and pavements of inlaid* marble, which were once 
the chosen resort of Royalty and Beauty. 
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Without any pretensions to grandeur—with little assistance from 
design—it were yet difficult to imagine buildings of similar .charao 
ter, more costly than these, or breathing more of the purposes of roy¬ 
alty. The columns are of solid marble, of various' figures, square, 
octagonal, and circular, and they are still more, variously inlaid— 
sometimes with simple borders of black marble, but more generally 
in flowers and wreathes of agate,' iron, clay, stone, cornelians and 
serpentine. eThey support pointed scalloped arches, surmounted with 
a broad sloping eave of marble. The roof and walls meet in a 
curve, the ceiling itself being straight, sometimes ot marble, but 
always beautifully enamelled with gold, which has a singularly rich 
effect upon the fair surface of this stone. Toward the garden, the 
arches are open ; but toward the river, they are closed against the 
glare by walls and windows, either of fretted or semi-transparent 
marblh, thro’whicji a softened light finds its way. The pavement, 
l need not say, is marble. The view from the upper terrace of the 
battlements, town, and river, is picturesque in the highest degree, 
aud some octagonal columns which I had not forgotten, are in a taste 
of elegance not often equalled. 

Hence 1 descended to the baths or rather to what had been the 
baths, until the bauds of some barbarian Feringce wrenched them from 
their position, for the paltry love of pelf. ^ 1 asked of our guide what 
thief had despoiled these sacred haunts of royalty and beauty ? He 
assured me in answer that the act was Lard William's. I turned 
to my companions, they assured me that such is the universal re- 
|xat Agra, both among Europeans and Natives.* 1 repeat it now 
iu print, in order that any friends of this worthy may come forward 
and disprove it—for I am still reluctant to admit the possibility of 
so wanton and disgraceful an outrage. That the head of a great 
empire, the citizen of a civilized people, should defile *his hands and 
degrade his office by wrenching these poor, lonely relics, from the 
spot, where so long they had testified to the imperial splendour of a 
line of kings, and that for a consideration so paltry, that he might 
absolutely have roblied any supernumerary ensign of the' whole 
amount in the course of six months, and have obtained for the feat 
increased credit with his employers, seemed to me almost incredi¬ 
ble, aud I Expressed my scepticism accordingly. The reply was 
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not only were these baths torn away by the hand aforesaid, but he 
actually had the meanness to endeavour .to impose the freight of the 
best of them, which he had reserved for himself upon the captain of 
the ship, in which his goods were sent, who had the spirit to resist 
him. If/he first part of the story is true, the latter may be believed 
without any uncharitableness—but I should hope for the sake of the 
nation in which his family has become naturalized, and for that of 
humanity & general, that these strong reports rest upon no firm 
foundation. 

Not many months ago, when I was putting up in the marble tomb 
of Hoshungh Gorse—first king of Malwa, one of my companions, 
unwittingly placed his foot upon the sepulchral stone, in order to ap¬ 
proach sufficiently near to decipher the inscription. 

4 Baba !’ said an old Fuqueer, who stood by, in a low impressive 
voice—* Baba—this is the tomb of a king!’ * 

I revereuced, and do still reverence, the man for his admonition, and 
the Voice of piety in which it was pronounced. He was an illiterate 
Mohamcdan Fuqueer. The robber of the Royal Baths of Agra is 
said to have been a Christian by profession, and a statesman of the 
most powerful, (would that I could add most civilized!) kingdom of the 
world. Here too, was no excuse for spoliation in the decay or pro¬ 
bable immediate decay of (he buildings around. They stand within 
the walls of the fort, are under lock and key, and may be kept in- 
pcrfcct preservation with a little care, at a very trifling expence. 

When the order for the desecration and spoliation of these royal 
edifices was given ; the natives of Agra looked upon it as the signal 
for a general havoc of all that was costly and venerable of the 
works of their emperors. Amid the general hiss of indignation with 
which the mandate was received, there were nqt wanting some of this 
degraded people, ready t & second the most flagrant outrages upon 
their national monuments for individual profit, and like jackalls to 
feed upon the leavings of the wolf. These are said to have come 
forward with an offer of certain rupees for tbq picking of the Taz, 
deeming its destination inevitable. The sum offered, however, was 
insufficient to cover the execrations of the universal world. ‘ Not 
yet, not yet,* said this cautious and liberal statesman/ * But what 
is all that I see around tfne building ?’ * It is a scaffolding, my Lord/ 
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* A scSflfolding—whst for, what did it cost ? * The sum* a pretty 
large one, was named, and the object assigned, to free this wonder of 
the world from the weeds and shrubs which were springing from the 
interstices of the dome, and threatening its ruin. * Wbat will you 
give me for the scaffolding?’ said bis lordship—A sum wa*& offered. 

‘ Down with it, and down with the scaffolding. It is yours for the 
money/ 

When I heard this anecdote, it brought to remembrance the huma¬ 
nity of Luchmun, the first Sirdar Bearer 1 ever had. 

* Luchmun,’ said 1, settling my head upon the pillow, * kill me 
that big frowqy beast of a spider !’ 

* Kill him Khodawund,’ answered Luchmun. * I would’ut for the 
world. Why I'm a Hindoo.’ 

* Then rid me of him by some means for I can’t have him padding 
the hoof over my face and neck alt night/ 

Thus admonished, Luchmun seized a lighted match, and having 
singed away the creature's six legs and two antenna} lo lender him 
quiet, roasted him to death with wonderfu^philosophy, 

* Luchmun/ said I, * have you killed him?’ 

‘ 1 kill him, bless you. No! Khodawuud. 

* Hut he is dead ?’ 

‘ Dead as a Ducket!’ 

* Then who killed him?’ 

1 The fire, Khodawund/ 

.Leaving these recent exploits of a modern Vandal, 1 descended 
into the Shecsh Mhyie: au oblong room of marble below the surface 
of the earth—softly illumined by windows of translucent marble and 
having a bath and foqptain in the centre. The whole of its walls and 
ceiling are covered with an arabesque of purely white stuccoe, 
formed of pounded talc: the flowers and wreathen work of which are 
of the most elegant forms imaginable, being relieved by small convex 
mirrors of every various shape indicated by the pattern. Nothing 
can equal the pure beauty of this petformance, or the general or 
separate effect of its exquisite tracery. It stands quite unrivalled by 
any deooratiou I have ever seen or heard of. Even the exquisite 
inlaid work of the Taz, tho’ more costly, fit not so purely beautiful - , 

• N 2 
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Beyond this saloon is another of smaller dimensions, which SI more 
secluded. Tbe gorgeous descriptions of Aladdin’s palace, appear 
coarse in ‘ comparison of these graceful relies of human art. The 
form, 1 before mentioned, of tbe ceiling is so peculiarly striking, that 
I wondef it has not been adopted in European architecture. The 
lower panels of these wails, being of marble are disfigured with 
paltry paintings of tulips, roses, &c., the color of which, however, 
though its freshness he gone, has been preserved in a remarkable 
degree. 

Leaving the Shcesh Mhy 1, we proceeded to explore the galleries 
of defence contained in the thickness of the bulivaiks of the tort, and 
giving access to the lower loop hoick. After traversing a considerable 
length of these galleries, wc asked tor a particular recess leading from 
them, which a former engineer in charge of the fort discovered by 
means of an old plan of these subterranean passages. Staking oil' 
accordingly at one of Hie bastions, we entered, through a hole in the 
wall, a small apart me ntr—in the centre of which, the floor was wanting. 
A large square beam was fixed in the wall on either side, so as to 
form a very convenient gibbet; the body, when cut down, falling 
into the cellar beneath. In this cellar. Colonel T., the engineer 
aforesaid, discovered a human skelelou, upon breaking open the wall 
to obtain admittance, for royalty does not like publicity to its little 
quiet recreations. The room must be close beneath the palace and 
was on that account extremely convenient to auy reigning monarch 
possessing supernumerary wives, brothers, or uncles. I observed that 
some inhuman lialid had traced an ornamental border upon one pur. 
tion of the fatal beam, for which he richly deserved to have been 
provided with a swinging view of his own horrible mockery. The 
strongholds of all feudal barooB in Europe we provided with similar 
snuggeries—which were not left vacant or negfccted. 

It was now lime to return home, and after a peep at the black 
marble throne cracked by tbe impious foot of Mahomud Qadur ; of 
the Hall of Audience, at present serving as an armoury, and the elegant 
court of the Mootce Musjid ;«>we left the fort of Agra and its costly 
curiosities. Little has been said of the beauty of its structure; the 
Taz absorbing the admiration of all tlavellersi And yet with the 
exception of Gualior 1 hayo met with no castellated edifice nearly so 
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imposing—and I confess, I was at first sight more' struck with tiiis 
magnificent citadel ttian with the Tax itself. 

But 1 fear, 1 have inflicted a slight weariness upnn yourself and 
readers—>a fault to which private journals are highly liable, and to 
which my want of leisure to arrange and plan, has specially contri¬ 
buted. The past cannot be recalled ; but it may be in part atoned 
by hastily subscribing myself. I 

Your Obedient Servant, 

Jan. 1836. Charles bannekman. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL MOSELEY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Mr. Editor, — The first article in your United Service Journal, 
foi July 1837, haring been removed from the newspapers of the da) 
into a more permanent position, it appears to require some notice ; 
in order that ‘ the home reader, the India House reader, the Board 
of Controul reader/ who, the writer ol the article deems will become 
the readers of it, may clearly uuderstand the question. 

9 

Divested of the varnish hy which the point is surrounded, it is 
simply this, • 

Lieutenant Colonel Moseley having been appointed, on his pro¬ 
motion to his own Regiment, the 38th, under Colonel Nutt, made an 
application to the Commander in Chief to be removed therefrom, 
and to be appointed to some other Regiment, which he might com¬ 
mand, and of which receive the advantages. To effect this, the 
Commander in Chief must at that time have superseded some Officer 
who was already in command of a Regiment; and have sent Lieute¬ 
nant Colonel Moseley to a Corps with which he had not previously 
served. • 

• * 

Lieutenant Colonel Moseley’s application, therefore, rendered it im¬ 
perative on the Commandcr-ia-Chief to weigh his deserts, in order to 
determine whether such a request ought to be acquiesced in. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL MOSELEY. 


His Excellency, on enquiry, found that Lieutenant Colonel Moseley 
had been removed from a public employment, a great pecuniary 
defaulter. 

That he had been confined, when a Major, in the Calcutta Jail. 

That tie was liberated from that place under the Insolvent act, 
when a Major. . *' 

And thtf he had met the reprobation of a former Commander-in- 
chief, for his conduct in his situation of Major of the 38lh Regiment. 

With these facts before him, the Commander-In-Chief had to de¬ 
cide whether he should attend to the Lieutenant Colonel’s request, 
and supersede another officer in a, command, for Lieutenant Colonel 
Moseley’s benefit; or whether he should let the Lieutenant Colonel 

remain in his own Regiment, until the chances of the service gave 

* * 

him command there. > 

The Commander-in-Chief seems to have thought it due to the honor 
of the service, as wgll as to propriety, on account of what attach¬ 
ed to Lieutenant Colonel Moseley’s reputation, to choose the latter 
course: and he assigned Jio Lieutenant Colonel Moseley some of the 
reasons which guided his decision. 

These seem the simple facts: and, excepting the honor and advan¬ 
tage of the servicevover which he presides, aud justice to the officers 
already in command of Regiments, the Commander-in-Chief could 
have had no motive whatever for the decision he gave. It is, there¬ 
fore his judgement, and not his justice, which should be impeached, 
if any impeachment is due : but I should be sorry to think so lightly 
of the honorable feelings of the officers generally of our army, as to 
suppose that they considered a man under such imputations (however 
much sophistry may endeavour to softeu them down) worthy to be 
brought forward among them. 

But after all, if Lieutenant Colonel Moseley was unjustly dealt by, 
why did not he appeal to superior authority ? Assuredly the editor of 
of the Agra Ukhbar, or the Englishman * Newspaper, are not his 

* • ~ 

* Lieutenant Colonel Moseley did not appeal to the Englishman. He printed 
a pamphlet for private circulation, and a copy of it having been forwarded to us 
by a friend, we made it the text for such observations as the case appeared to us 
to call for.—E d, 
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proper points for appeal ? .an honorable officer, conscious in the 
strength of his pretensions, would have addressed his complaints to 
the Supreme Government. 

There are two points in the Commander-in-chief’s letters, which 
seem to have been either purposely mis-stated, or mis-underftood, by 
your correspondent. The first, where his Excellency is made to say 
that * the posting of Lieutenant Colonel Moseley under a f^ll Colonel’ 
is strictly* consistent with the declared wishes of the'Court of Direc¬ 
tors. I find, on referring to tho letter in question, that the Cora- 
mandcr-in-Cliief never said so; what he docs say is, that posting a 
Lieutenant Colonel to a Regiment ‘ in which he had served from his 
boyhood upwards,’ is strictly consistent with tflte declared wishes of 
the Court of Directors. It is so, and the imputed dilemma falls to 
the ground. 

The second point is relative to the Commander'in-Chief’s last let¬ 
ter, in which he says * it is not his duty to discuss such reasonings .* 

• • 

The reasonings to which the Commander-in-Chief evidently allud¬ 
ed, were those which were meant to shew tfre difference which might 
exist, when ‘ a merchant or a tradesman’ took the advantage of the 
insolvent act, as contrasted with an officer doing the same thing ; or 
the difference of what, in England, is termed ‘ white washing,’ as 
compared with taking the benefit of the insolvent act in India. This 
reasoning takes up about forty-six lines of ttye letter, as given in your 
journal, and it is that reasoning to which the brief letter of the 
Commander-in-Chicf manifestly refers. • 

I trust that your candour will lead you to give this letter as pro¬ 
minent a position in your next number, as you gave to the statement 
to which it relates. 

Common Sense. 





field movements. 

TO TIIE EDITOR OP THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

i 

Sir,—I n No. 2, of Section 4, part 4th of F. E. and E, tho dis_ 
tancc required between quarter distance columns in mass to enable 
them to iv&el i nto contiguous columns, is stated to be twelve paces. 
In No. 4 of the same section, it is said that contiguous quarter-dis¬ 
tance columns cannot wheel into mass, without previously opening 
out to a distance sufficient to admit of the wheel. No calculation, 
however, is given o£ the distance ; therefore, take this simple rule 
for it. If there are twenty-four men in the front rank of the column 
in the right or left, according to the hand wheeled to, theu the dis¬ 
tance of tho next column from it must be twenty-four paces, f* there 
are more than twenty-four men, add, for each man in excess, a 
a half pace to the given interval. If there are few men, deduct a half 
pa<?e from the given interval for every man under twenty-four in the 
front rank. 

4 

Yours Obediently, 

Simple Simon. 


MONUMENTS AND, MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS.— 

No. III. 


Sir Dyson Marshall and Sir John HorsfoRd. 

* The path of glory leads but to the grave.’ 

t Gray. 

The burial ground at Cawnpore, contains the tombs of both the 
general officers whose names stand at the head of the present paper, 
and as both are plain and simple edifices, I hqve classed them toge¬ 
ther as a cting subject for cflae article. 

9 

Sir Dyson Marshall’s monument stands nearly in the centre of the 
cemetery, and is built of brick: even now it is assuming rather a 
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dingy appearance from the effects of rain upon the stucco, notwith¬ 
standing its comparatively recent date; fourteen years not having 
yet elapsed since its completion. Resting upon a raised base is a 
pedestal of about four feet cube, from which rises a circular pillar 
surmounted by a square funeral urn. The total height of thfe struc¬ 
ture I compute to be about twenty feet, and it is so extremely simple 
in its construction and proportions, as to afford no room for amplified 
description and remark. On the west face of the pedestal a slab of 
ht.me bearing an inscription, executed by an unpractised hand, as the 
arrangement, or rather misarrangement, of the words in dividing 
the epitaph into lines plainly shows, of which the following is a 
transcript:*— # 

SACRED 

• TO THE MEMORY 

OP 

LIEUTENANT GENERAL SIR D^SON MARSHALL. • 

K C n.. WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE ON THE 20TH OP JULY, 
1823, IN THE ?1ST YEAR OF* HIS AGE, 

AFTER A SERVICE OF 53 YEARS. 

HE WAS NO LESS BELOVED FOR HIS PRIVATE 
VIRTUES THAN DISTINGUISHED FOR HIS PUBLIC SERVICES ; 

TIIE REGRETS OF A NUMEROUS CIRCLE OF FRIENDS 
ATTEST THE FORMER, 

WHILE THE ANNALS OF BRITISH INDIA 
BEAR AMPLE RECORD OF THE LATTER. 

The erection over the body of Sir John Ilorsford is near the eastern 
wall. It is a memento of an old and gallant soldier ; of one who by 
his own exertions raised himself from the lowest to the highest posi¬ 
tion in the Bengal artillery. In shape, the building .is circular ; a 
plain hemispherical dome, supported by eight fluted pillars of the 
Ionic order, covering an oblong, altar shaped erectiou, which is 
crowned by a funeral urn. Tlire*e steps lead up to the floor of the 
tomb which is raised about two feet from the ground. The area 
round the building is about twenty feet square, and is protected by a 
high iron railing from the feet.of trespassers. This tomb also is of 
brick; it rises to an elevation of sixteen or eighteen feet, and it is 


o 
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much in want of repair. Tin? two pillars to the west are inter* 

columniated, and exhibit the following inscription 

* 

SACRED 

TO THE MEMORY OF 

SIR JOHN HORSFORD, KNIGHT, # 

COMMANDER OF H. M. 

Most Honorable Order of the Bath, 

A MAJOR GENERAL ON THE STAFF, 

AND COLONEL COMMANDANT OF ARTILLERY, 

ON THE H. C. BENGAL ESTABLISHMENT, 

WHO AFTER A LONG AND MERITORIOUS SERVICE 

« 

DISTINGUISHED BY TIIE MOST PERFECT 
INTEGRITY AND HONOR, 

DEPARTED THIS LIFE. 

ON THE 20TH OF APRIL, A. D. 1&I7- 
AGED 66, 

t an EXEMPLAR^ VICTIM OF THAT SPIRITED ARDOUR, 

AND HIGH SENSE OF DUTY, 

WHICH LED HIM BUT A FEW WEEKS BEFORE, 

UNDER GREAT BODILY SUFFERINGS, 

AND IN VERY SEVERE WEATHER, 

TO MANIFEST HIS PROFESSIONAL SKILL AND FORTITUDE 
AT THE §IEGE AND CAPTURE OF 

HATTRASS. 

Having just now remarked on the condition of these two edifices, 
I cannot refrain from offering a few comments on the materials of 
which Anglo-Indian monuments are in general composed. It has 
been observed, and very frequently too, that the British architecture 
of the present day is, far, far beneath that of the past centuries in dura¬ 
bility : the retrogradatiou being mainly attributable to the inferior 
description of materials used in the construction of the various edi¬ 
fices, arising from an extensive feeling of inattention to the erection 
of anything, but what is ephemeral, that may last during the passing 
era. It may be objected, and the objection b, perhaps, stronger in 
India than at home, that the 1 high price of stone prevents individuals 
in ordinary circumstances from having^recourse to that substance, and 
that they are necessarily driven back upon bricks, a more perishable 
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commodity. In the present order of things, bricks are more perish¬ 
able than stone ; but the fault is chiefly to be ascribed «lo the 
hasty and imperfect manner in which they are prepared. It* was the 
boast of Augustus that he found Rome a city of brick, and left it ol' 
marble, « 

(Urbem la’eritiam invenit , mnnnorean retiquit —Seutonius), 
and that the city became more gorgeously magnificent by the 
change, is not to be contested ; but it does not appear, that the build¬ 
ings became more permanent than others of nearly the same antiquity, 
which Were composed of the stigmatized substance. ‘ Tbc walls in 
the bat Its of Caracalla, the baths of Titus, and the Thermoe of Dio. 
clesian have withstood the decay Of time and the Are of the Goths bet¬ 
ter than either the stone of the Collo^eum, or the marble of the Forum 
of Tjgjan.’.* The supposition that brick is extremely fragile is erro¬ 
neous, and may befreadily confuted by the consideration of some ot 
the earliest works of antiquity. ‘ Brick, so far from being the most 
perishable is in truth tlio most durable of 'siwterfals : witness,the 
bricks in thu Birs-Niuuod, still preserving the arrow-headed 
characters as entire as when they were ^impressed upon them at 
the time when the waters of the flood had ouly recently dried up 
upon the earth Let any one look at one of'the bricks trom 
Babylon or Nineveh in the public museums, and ho will at oitco 
he convinced of the eternal endurance of which that substance, when 
rightly formed, is capable. In truth, so fai^ from being rejected as 
a perishable, brick was selected by the ancients as the most lasting 
of all substances : Plutarch says, that when rightly hardened, and 
built in proper perpendicular, it will survive the finest stone.’-J- Here 
then tho fault is shown ; the brick of modern days is not * rightly 
hardened,’ hence the structures in which they are used soon tali into 
decay and ruin. In my time, I have journeyed through the better 
part of thu Upper provinces of Hiudoostan, and have frequently con¬ 
trasted the 1 mushroom buddings, with stuccoed trouts’ that are now 
being erected with tiie structures of former age. I have compared 
a brick from the ruins of Kanury, wilh 0 onc of the year 1836, and 
remarked ‘ what a falling off was thereIt is true I have not seen 

* Blackwood’s Magazine, August 1836, p.233. 

t BlackwoodS Magazine, Augus^l^G, p. 233. 
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any brick building in India of remote antiquity ; the tomb of Ibra¬ 
him Lodi, at Panipuf, being, perhaps, the most ancient that has offer¬ 
ed. This building may be dated from the year 1525, which makes 
it of above three hundred and ten years standing, an insignificant 
period vriien placed for consideration beside the Syriac and Roman 
antiquities I have just alluded to, but it serves well a* a contrast to 
the moder^buildings. The tomb, as a whole, is rapidly decaying ; 
yet there are portions wonderfully preserved when we consider that 
the building was erected, perhaps, merely for decency’s sake, over 
the body of a dethroned sovereign by his conqueror ; who would 
naturally wish to remove all recollections of his predecessor from 
the minds of the people of the country when they fell under the 
domination of his descendant ; that the country passed into the hands 
of a hostile race, whose tenure was the sword ; and that independent 
of its having stood in the track of invading legionk, it was, for near 
three months, the scene of repeated skirmishes between two armies 
nurpbering in all^ncarji quarter of a million of souls, principally 
Hindoos, who could not be supposed to pay much care to the preserv¬ 
ation of a Moosulman mausoleum. But where is there a brick tomb 
of the present century, erected over a British General that may ex¬ 
pected to he standing three hundred years hence Echo answers, 
‘ where V 


Yet, leaving even this and coming down to comparatively receu^ 
times, still the falling off is palpably apparent. 1 have visited many 
cemeteries in this country, where brick is the staple commodity for 
erections, and with few, very few exceptions, thirty years has reduc¬ 
ed the tomb to a shapeless mass of ruin. But, by going back a 
quarter of a century farther in date, and sepulchres in much better 
preservation were seen. There are tornbs in Abe burial ground at 
Monghyr in far better order, after standing seventy years and up 
wards, than others of scarcely one third of the time. The tomb of 
the soldier should he magnificent in its durability and simplicity—to 
correspond with the character of the man that lies beneath—that after 
ages migfit * demonstrate of*what grandeur a brick building, even 

when constructed with little regard to ornament, but on a sufficient- 

* 

ly great and majestic plan, is susceptible.’ To obtain these ends, the 
pyramid and the obelisk appear the best contrived forms, and with 
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good materials carefully compounded and well burnt, our descendants 
may know centuries hence where a British General has mouldered 
into dust. 

W. P. 

Simla , 17 th May, 1837. 

JUMAULPORE. 

Caliu, seems to he rather dilatory Mr. hditor, in furnishing you 
with his promised description and plan of Jamaulpore. The sta¬ 
tion is certainly but litile known, “and many are the reports in cir¬ 
culation about it, mostly incorrect and disparaging 1 , originating from 
hearsay. Therefore, your military readers (particularly those destiued 
to their 3 years tour ol duty at this post) ought to be enlightened 
with a fair and impartial account of it, and you will admit, that no 
one is more competent to the task than those J4 ?a*lTb for instanoe ?) 
whose sojourn here has exceeded two years and a half. This hurried 
scrawl, I must beg to say, is not intended torivaJ your friend Caleb ; 
far from it, for if 1 know the wight he is capable* of writing in that 
original and amusing ‘ Pickwickian Sly In' which has more than once 
relieved me of the * Blue Devils,’ or mote politely speaking * ennui' 
Excuse this little digression. 

Jamaulpore. is situated on the right hank of the Burranipootet 
River about a mile aud a half from the point of sand washed by the 
junction of the Rivers Jumna and Burrampootur. The station is not 
down in the Map ; it is opposite a large village named 1 Sheerpoor' 
which may be seen in the Map, on the other side of the River, dis¬ 
tance 5 miles, the Island of * Lets a’ intervening. The climate and 
situation is salubrious, so much so, that we wore our cloth coats the 
whole year of 1835. The last two years, the climate has been re¬ 
marked as unseasonably oppressive throughout Bengal. The great 
comfort and advantage which people louk for in India, a good house, 
is, 1 may say, the only failing at Jamaitlporc, there being only two 
good substantial houses in the station, the purchase of which is much 
beyoud the moans of Captains or subalterns, who have only their 
salaries to depend upon: the rest, eight in tiiumbcr, are composed of 
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mats, bamboos, with planked floors, raised about a foot and a half 
from the ground and (he usual grass chopper. The average price 
of these Bungalows is from 500 to 5000 Rupees. A person of good 
taste and a neat idea of building may, however, render himself preity 
comfortable with these materials, as my neighbour has done, and 
build an entire new house at an expense of seven or, eight hundred 
rupeefi, bu^there is a constant running^xpense for repairs, in conse¬ 
quence of the slight and fragile nature of the materials. This being the 
only station in Bengal, or 1 may say India, with mat dwellings, it 
gives rather a sombre and dull appearance to the occupants at iirst, 
particularly at night, as you require lights in every corner of the 
room to give it the slightest semblance of liveliness. Should this sta¬ 
tion continue permanent, these mat houses may gradually vanish and 
be replaced through the means of occasional monied purchasers by 
pucka or cutcim brick buildings which, when nicely whitewashed, 
would add essentially to the comfort ami appearance of the station, 
l ight houses of tho-*tin overlook the Burrampooler, and two smaller 
dwellings, immediately in the rear of two of tire above eight, overlook 
the parade,—this view terminating in a range of villages and clusters 
of trees, beyond wlfleh about forty or fifty yards is the River Jemna. 
We have a flue carriage road in front of the bungalows ou the bank 
of the Burrampooter, continuing round the point, on to the bauk of 
the Jumna, entering cantonments in front of the lines, the whole dis¬ 
tance being about live mjles, more or less. 

There is also the road to Myuiensing, chiefly ou the bauk of the 
Burrampooter, which affords an uninterrupted drive of about eight 
miles, when you come to a nullah close to a place named * Bhowauy- 
gunge ’where there is an Indigo Factory. This road, in the dry sea¬ 
son, affords a pleasant ride to the civil station of Myuiensing, being a 
distance of about thirty-five miles, and can be run with three horses 
easily, in four hours. In the rains, it is more convenient to drop 
down by the current in a light boat, which takes about five or six 
hours. The sporlsmau is well amused here : yn the island opposite 
(Eetsa,)you meet with wild «hog and hare, with occasionally astray 
tiger or buflaloe, and mauy adjacent ‘ Cburs' abounding with the 
like sport. About fourteen miles from this, there is au extensive 
place to the right of the Mymeiisiug road, called ‘ The Muddy poor 
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jungle’ where you may meet with every kind of sport, tiger, huffaloc, 
hear, hog, deer, flunked, jungle cock,—in fact every thing; reptiles of 
every description, from the boa constrictor to the little lizard-. 

Yours &c., &c , 

• DR. 


PROVISION FOR OLD SOLDIERS.—THIS H^LLS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL 

Sir,—11 you consider the accompanying worthy ot a place in your 
valuable Journal, perhaps its publication may eventually lead to 
results beneficial to many ot those who read your useful work, with 
that interest which so universally attaches to it. 

Belsevc me, Sir, with much admiration, 

Youi’s obediently, 

^haUOLD SOLDI Ell. 

• 

On a rc/crcnce being made four or live years back to the pension list 
of llis Majesty’s army, it was proved, that out of 26,000 pensioners 
in Ireland, 6,000 oidy were fit for garrison duty : that we had 20,060 
men on the pension list averaging thirty-one years # of age, that tho 
number of admissions on the pension list the previous five years (of 
profound peace) averaged 500 men more fliaii the deaths, so that we 
arc threatened with an annual augmentation ot young lives, 1715 
being on an average annually pensioned at the average age of thirty- 
two years, many of whom will remain a burthen on'the country for 
thirty or forty years: this growing evil must be checked, or the 
invalids will become as expensive as the efficient army, and the bur¬ 
then too great for the state to^bear, The number of pensioners has 
continued increasing since 1817, until in 1$30, it reaohed the enor¬ 
mous number of 85,000 men. To remedy this increasing evil, I pro¬ 
pose that grants of land iu lieu of pension be given to soldiers iu the 
vicinity of the Landour hills. The convalescent depot at Landour 
is too well known to \ieed any description from me. lt»has now 
been submitted to trial for many years, and in most of the Indian dis¬ 
eases, has proved to he of the greatest advantage, while themen 
suffer from langour and debility it ensures a complete return of the 
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full vigour and energy of the European constitution. The scale of 
trial has been hitherto too confined to do much good tu the European 
troops in general, but were its benefits more extended and its advan¬ 
tages systematically arranged, the necessity of sending soldiers to 
Europe Her change of climate would be wholly suspended. But the 
hills should he contemplated as a powerful means of preventing the 
increase of the pension list by grants of land to soldiers in lieu of 
pension, ari6 by building barracks tor regiments on the ‘ Dunmoultra’ 
hill, and at * Taona Toongra ’ 

It is not very probable that soldiers who have served for a number 
ot years, would be induced by any offers of settlement to sacrifice the 
near prospect of a pension, because the first would still demand la¬ 
bour with a chance of failure, while the pension leaves a certain sub¬ 
sistence: but to such invalids as might be deemed not entirely 
beyond exertion, altho* for medical reasons considered unfit for mili¬ 
tary service, the boon would probably be. very acceptable. Amongst 
the, men who hax«t>*-^oJ served long and whose zeal may have abated, 
the grant ot a few acres of land in a climate congenial (o the British 
habits and feelings, with £ome assistance for building their cottages, 
and a supply of agricultural tools in proportion to ilicir period of 
service, might huid out sufficient inducement to very many to forego 
the remote prospect of a pension. Every tiling conspires to render 
the range of bills from Kudraj ‘ to the eastern extremity of Duu- 
moultra’ passing through Mussoorie and Landour, a distance of 
about 20 miles, most desirable (or settlers. The coolness and 
equability of tha climate, the facility of access at all seasons, the 
general goodness of the soil, and the abundance of material for build¬ 
ing, are all considerations of the first importance; cottages might be 
erected to any extent on the range alluded to, and for several miles 
down the sides,, and in the t valleys. • 

The settlers, however, in these hills, should not be in general, old 
and worn out men, but discharged soldiers still equal to mental and 
bodily exertion ; they would find occupation in the cultivation of the 
lands granted to them, and in* breeding and rearing poultry of all 
kinds, which would meet with a ready and profitable sale at Mus¬ 
soorie and Landour as well as at Ddyrah; pigs aho would yield a 
good return, and dairiej} would be equally useful to the public and 
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advantageous to the farmer. Potatoes might be cultivated to any ex- 
tent. Hay also might be made at the proper season in very, consi¬ 
derable quantity, and by applying them selves to horticulture, they 
would render a benefit to society and insure profit to themselves. 
Well-behaved Europeans might hope to be taken into the^ervice of 
gentlemen (possessing hill estates,) as overseers. 

Nothing would tend to decrease the pension list so mud), as build¬ 
ing barracks for a corps at Dunnoultra, 11 miles from* Landour, 
from whence an excellent road might be opened along the ridge 
without descending to the valleys. All the European regiments of the 
Bengal Presidency might successively occupy their barracks for two 
years. The health of the men wc*iid be as completely restored, as if 
they had been to Eu rope: and the regiments would become 
thoroughly conversant with light infantry drill on ground particu¬ 
larly well calculated for such practice. The men becoming ac¬ 
customed to a hill residence would return as settlers with good will 
and experience. The markets for the sale of thc^pfittduce of the small 
farms would be greatly increased, and the result prove of benefit to 
the retired soldier and considerable reduction to the pension list. 


In building the barracks, it would be desirable to employ the sol¬ 
diers in fatigue parties at a trifling extra pay, so giving them the 
habit of building, afford them employment, and lessen the expence to 

the crovcrninent. 

© 


A great point would be gained if respectable settlers could he 
induced to colonize in the hills particularly bordering on the Duon : 
for instance—from the great hill of Budraj westward down by the 
village of < Soouiaith,’ towards the Jumna, there is much good ground 
uncultivated and overrun with forest and grass jungle that might be 
rendered available for the purposes of agriculture. 

Again from * Budraj to tiie great hills of *t)aobun’|there are several 
sites for small towns, desirable for European settlers, more particu¬ 
larly at Tauna Toongra where barracks for a regiment might be 
erected with very littl^ expence to the state. 1 would further sug¬ 
gest the advantage which would be derived if grants of land in 
the hills as well in the valleys of the Deyrah and Kear dab Ooon 
were Given to old officers of both services according to their rank 
and length of service. There are many officer^ with large families, who 
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are now straggling with debts, and difficulties by whom such a mea¬ 
sure would be hailed as the greatest boon a parental state could 
confer. Taken in a political point of view, it would add to the stability 
of our government, and give to the country a number of respecta¬ 
ble settleF3 who would not only better their own coudition, but confer 
manifold benefits on the poor inhabitants of the Doon and hills: an 

r 

inexhaustibje source of wealth and trade, would be thus thrown open, 
and l feel (fuite assured, that both armies would derive great promo¬ 
tion by the numbers who would retire to colonize iu the hills provided 
the boon were held out to them : and we should have at the head 
of our native regiments, young and zealous, and efficient officers. 
I only hope that the humble attempt I have here made to point out ad¬ 
vantages so beneficial to this countiy, as well as to many members of 
the military of both services, will be handled by some able pen, and 
thus induce our present worthy Governor General to give thfi mat¬ 
ter his benevolent attention, (little donbt of the home government 
not acquiescing,^.nfjeonfer the greatest blessing in his power to 
bestow on old and deserving soldiers, whose best energies have been 
devoted to the welfare and benefit of British India, and who, in their 
latter days, would add to its prosperity by settling with their families 
in the land of their adoption, and become most useful and staunch 
supporters of the state. I would propose that tree quit rent grants 
should be given according to rank and service; say, to an offi¬ 
cer of twenty years Indian service, five of which as a regimental 
captain, a free grant of 800 acres; of twenty-five years' service, 
ten as regimeutaj captain, 1,(100 acres; of thiity years' service, 
five as major or fifteen as regimental captain, 12,00 acres : and 
so on in proportion to rank and service : as 1 take it for granted 
that few would be disposed to settle under twenty years’ service, 
and, if they jlid, a corresponding scale to* their claims and pre¬ 
tensions could be framed. This rough proposal is only made in the 
hope of its drawing the attention of those whose interests are affected, 
and inducing them to bring it in a more tangible shape before the go¬ 
vernment, Greater inducements might still be held out to head 
officers of both services to return, by permitting some of them to 
hold appointments as magistrates in the newly colonized districts on 
a small scale of allowances according to the number aud strength of 
the towqs: Say, that the salary should be from 200 to 400 Rs. per 
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month, and all the appointments relative to the new colonists be filled 
by the retired officers and soldiers, or their children when snqh are 
found to be equal to the duties that would be required of them* thus the 
government would not be put to any expence as regarded an increase 
to their civil servants : and with due deference to this highly respect- 
able, and well paid class of Indian servants, I hold that the retired 
officer is better fitted to manage, and govern old soldiers than a 
civilian totally unconversant with their habits and customs. It 
would, of course, be necessary to bind down the settlers to some 
contract with the government, stipulating a certain time of years for 
their positively living on their new land, cultivating and improv¬ 
ing it, and that under ten years it should not be finally considered 
their property : and if the agreement were not complied with they 
should forfeit all claims to the grant. It would be also desirable to 
priced! ground intended to be made available to settlers, to enable 
those to purchase who could afford to possess a larger estate than their 
service would entitle them to: but I should think i t wou ld be necessary 
to fix 5,000 acres as the limit which any one individual should *be 
permitted to hold iucluding his grants : but I am clearly of opinion 
that the grant should be free, as was originaTiy the case in Australia, 
where land is now available to both King’s and Conypan y’s officers: 
though they are obliged to pay fifty-eight per acre In these matters 
there should be 110 distinction, but all be pUced on that equality which 
arises from the nature of their services in India, where all serve in 
one common cause, and where duties become #o naturally blended, that, 
comrade—like soldiers, go hand in hand together : witii such therefore 
there should be no bickerings nor jealousies, but, that brother officer 
like feeling should exist so difficult to describe, so often felt, and 
peculiar to soldiers. I am an old king's officer and during my 
long service in this country I have experienced nothing but the great¬ 
est kindness and friendly feeling from my comrades in the Com¬ 
pany’s army, and I do most earnestly hope, that, if any such boon 
as is here submitted, be granted to those soldiers who keep India for 
its honorable masters, «lhere will be no distinction of services beyond 
that of years or. merit. 

[n conclusion, it may be as well to remark that the laudable and 
praise worthy exertions of Mr. and Miss McKinnon, a most admira- 

p 2 
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able school has been established at Mussooric. It has been visited by 
many .persons of eminent talents and the system adopted highly ap¬ 
proved of: this, therefore, is a great object to parents who can thus 
have their children educated under their own eye, an advantage 
which is &o great that it is useless expatiating on it. 

1 will not trespass further on a matter of such moment to British 
India and cits old and faithful servants: L only hope that you will 
afford your efficient aid in inducing some talented individual to espouse 
a cause that needs only to he brought to the notice of those in power 
to meet with their hearty concurrence and support. 


C 

CASE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, 2nd REGIMENT, 
MADRAS LIGHT CAVALRY. 


Jn our numbes»'f* 5 jVngust 1835, wc published a statement of the 
extraordinary suspension by the Madras Government of Captain 
(now Major) J. Smith of /he Madras cavalry. On the 17th of May 
following, an extract from a despatch from the Court of Directors 
was published io^he Fort St. George Official Gazette , (republished 
in our Journal of June 1830) in which it was stated that Captain 
Smith’s conduct was not* * regarded as falling under their orders 
of the 14th April 1813,’^ and Captain Smith’s suspension was ac¬ 
cordingly removed and lie rejoined his corps. We have been 
favored with the annexed copy of a Memorial, thereupon ad¬ 
dressed to the Court of Directors, under date 23rd September. 
1836, and to winch a reply may now be expected at an early date. 
We need hardly say we wish the memorial every success, because 
the reply, if favorable, wjll go far to settle the* question of how far 
Government is warranted in misconstruing orders to serve its pri¬ 
vate ends and then acting on such misconstruction in order to ruin 
or, at least, injure iudividual officers. This most dangerous power 
ought no ( t to be exerted with impunity by an/ man, or set of men ; 

(i 

yet so babitnal is the tendency of the Home Government to connive 
at, or overlook, the fre aka of the superior local authorities, that 
there is little reason to think Sir Frederick Adam will saffe r 
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any unpleasant consequences from his despotic proceeding. How¬ 
ever, the public expression of disapprobation, and the restoration of 
allowances to the injured party may go far to prevent a repetition of 
such proceedings, and for that degree of retribution we look with 
confidence in reference to the present case. It is a case ot deep in¬ 
terest to the public service generally and to tiie army iu particular. 


THE MEMORIAL OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, 2nd REGI¬ 
MENT LIGHT CAVALRY. 


TO THE HONORABLE T^E COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

Humbly Sheweth,— 1st. That your Memorialist by a minute 
of the Right Honorable the Governor in Council, dated 24th of 
April 1835, was suspended from military duty pending the pleasure 
of your Honorable Court, for the illegal flaggellation of a native. 

2nd.—That your Memoralist had been prcv'wdiljTsentenced, upon 
a judicial proceeding against him in the Zillah Court of Chittoor, for 
the above illegality, to a fine of 100 rupees? 

3rd.—That your Honorable Court, by a letter to the Governor 
in Council, dated 13th Jauuary 1836, was pleased to state that 
although you-considered the conduct of y§ur Memorialist to be highly 
censurable, you did not c i iiiJer it as falling under your orders of 
the 14th April 1813. Your Louoral-le Oourt then proceeded to 
particularize most clearly the reason why the case of your Memori¬ 
alist should have been considered as removed beyond the operation of 
the above orders. 

4th.—Your Memorialist submits to your justice that your Honor¬ 
able Court having decided that your Memorialist was suspended 
contrary to the regulation formed by yourselves, he ought, therefore, 
so far as is possible, to be relived from all the consequences of that 
suspension. That neither your Houorable Court, nor the Board 
of Controul, nor the government of Fort Saint George, possess the 
power to inflict directly a fine upon }our Memorialist, but that 
nevertheless what cannot be done directly has been indirectly 
effected by the measure of the suspension, and that the extra J udicial 
fine has more than fifty times exceeded the amount of the Judicial fine. 
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That your Memorialist has been punished twice, and that the punish* 
merit adiich jour Honorable Court lias decided to have been wrongly 
inflicted, would, judging from the legal sentence of the magistrate, 
atone for rather more than fifty-three offences of a like nature to that 
of which jour Memorialist was convicted. Consequently, that the 
total penalty applied to the delinquency of your Memorialist has 
exceeded justice in that ratio. f 

5th.—Under all the circumstances of the case, your Memorialist 
confidently trusts, that your Honorable Court will comply with this 
his humble solicitation, that the Governor in Council may be directed 
to pay to your Memorialist all the allowances which he would hare 
received, had he not been suspended from Military duty, contrary 
to the intention of the regulation framed by your Honorable Court. 
And your Memorialist shall ever pray, &c , 

(Signed) J. Smith, Cqptain. 

2ml Light Cavalry. 

A'rcot 23 d September, 1836. 


SIR JOHN ARNOLDS OPERATIONS IN THE BHATTEE 
* COUNTRY. 

.The following interesting*documents have been kindly handed to 
us for the purpose of illustrating some portion of the * Memoir of 
the late Sir John Arnold’s services’, published in an early number of 
the present year 

(Copy) 

Service. 

To Lieutenant Colonel Nicol, 

( ^ Adjutant Generalvf the Army, 

Head Quarters. 

Sir, — I have the honor to acquaint you, for the information of the 
Most Noble the Commander in Chief, that I arrived here with my 
detachment from the Bhuttee^country on the 20Ui ultimo. 

2. The detachment of the 2nd battalion 26th native infantry with 
the small train which followed me to Futttiabad from Haunsi arrived 
here on the 28th ultimo. 
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. 3. The 2nd battalion 29th native infantry with the remainder of 
the train from Hamm and Captain Casementcorps of reformed 
horse from Rajpoolhana reached this on the same day as my detach* 
ment. 

4. Two companies of 2nd battalion 12th native infantry without 
an European ->fficer (Captain Kyau who commanded them having 
proceeded with the volunteers) joined tha detachment of •their corps 
on the 30th ultimo from Rajpoothana. 

5. I have the honor to enclose the copy of a letter received from 
C. T. Metcalfe Esq., resident at Delhi, regarding the nature of my 
operations in the Beekaneer country, the contents of which 1 shall 
pay the greatest attention to. 

6. I am sorry to 9ay, that since my arrival at this place- on the 
29tlT^ to this moment, it has rained very violently and with very little 
intermission; I have therefore been obliged to countermand the march 
of my detachment, daily expecting more favor able w eather. 

7. Independent of the difficulty of moving the train in such wea- 
they, 1 have been further induced to halt as # the Cholera Morbus has 
not entirely left the detachment, and which, though at present slight, 
might be very much encrcased by marching in theraiuand the men 
being obliged to lie on damp ground. 

8. I have permitted the troops to wear their woollen clothing 
which is recommended by the medical stai£ as the best preventive 
against that dreadful disorder. 

9. My iutention is on marching from this to proceed with the 
1st regiment native cavalry, horse artillery, rocket troop, dromedary 
corps, and Captain Casement’s corps of reformed horse as an advanced 
guard to Seedmook, in two marches, for the purpose of investing' 
that place should the Freebooters intend tef resist. * 

10. The train and infantry will march the same day, if the wea¬ 
ther will permit, and arrive before the fort on the third day. 

11. Seedmook being on the best road to Dudrcrra^ I shall be 
obliged to attack it betore the latter winch is the principal. 

12. My latest intelligence is. that Seedmook docs not intend to 
resist, but that the man in possession of Gundelee is supplying Dad- 
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rerra with men and money to enable that place to hold out,—1 sup¬ 
pose to see the result of our attack against it by which his conduct 
will be regulated. 

13. I purpose moving on to-morrow with the advanced corps 
and trusKhe infantry and train will be able to follow on the same 
day. 

I have ordered a subadar and forty sepoys from the 2nd battalion 
29th native infantry together with a battalion of Her Highness the 
Begum Sumroo, which arrived from Haunsi by my directions, to re¬ 
main fur the proteetion ot llissar. 


1 have likewise directed the sick which remained at Haunsi on my 
march into the Bhuttee country to be transported to Hissar, by which 
arrangement Mr. Assistant Surgeon Row, will be enabled to join his 
corps, the 2nd battalion 29th native infantry; Mr. Assistant Surgeon 
Pennington, attached to this post, having been directed to take charge 
of the sick of the detachment. 


In Mr. Assistant Surgeon Row’s last report from Haunsi the sick 
remaining under his charge amounted to 105. 

I.shall conclude this report by mentioning the names of the forts 
to be taken by this detachment in the Beekaneer country : 


Dudrerra, Secdmook, Sirsilla, Chooroo, Zahirea, Soluckuea, and 
Gundilee. 


« 1 have &c, 

(Signed) J. Ahnold, Brigadier. 
Camp Hissar, 2 nd Sept., 1818. 


To Brigadier i. Arnold, 

* 

* Commanding the Field Force. 

Delhi Residency ) 

Political Department. $ 

Sir,— After completing the occupation of (he Bhuttee country, 
and leavidg such a force as you may deem sufficient for its security ^ 
the next object of your operations will be the reduction of several 
fortified places in the territories of Becltaneer, occupied by persons 
who are in rebellion against the authority of the Raja, infest that 
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part of the country with high way robbery and rapine of all kinds, 
disturb every species of communication, and have been concerned in 
predatory inroads within our frontier: 

2. 1 have the honor to transmit notes containing the best inform¬ 
ation in my ppssession, relating to the places to be reduced, and 
sketches by natives of Dudrerah and Seedmook: when these sketches 
cease to be of service to you, I beg that they may be returned to me. 
I do not know how far they may be relied on. 

3. Of all these places, Dudrerah is the one which has latterly risen 
into most importance; and which, in one point of view, it would be 
desirable to attack first, as the fall of Dudrerah might, it is supposed, 
be followed by the evacuation or Surrender of tbe other places with¬ 
out opposition ; but it is probable that other places may occur on your 
rout^ from the Bliuttce country, which you may deem it expedient to 
reduce before your*arrival at Dudrerah, to prevent the possible ne¬ 
cessity of retracing your steps to attack them afterwards. 

4. The persons occupying the places to beflcfuced are rebels &nd 
lawless Freebooters, and are not of course to be treated with as chiefs 
or commanders of a regular state. But their submission may be re¬ 
ceived on the condition of their evacuating the places in their posses¬ 
sion without reserve. They may be assured, that their lives will be 
spared if they abstain from predatory coupes iu future, they may be 
allowed to carry away a moderate quantity of private property, pro¬ 
vided that this liberty be not extended to the* fruits of their lawless 
rapine, if it be possible to distinguish. They may be permitted to 
go to the presence of the Baja of Beekaneer, and tfirow themselves 
on his mercy, with our guarantee for the security of their lives. But 
any stipulation for the restitution of their lauds or for any other pro¬ 
vision is not listened to by us. 

« ' • 

The places, when taken or evacuated, may either be retained in our 
own possession, or restored to the Raja of Beekaneer, according to 
circumstances. Such as are remote from our frontier, which it might 
be inconvenient to occupy, for instance Chooroo, may be delivered 
over to the order of the Raja of Beekandfer whenever he sencls a suffi¬ 
cient force to garrison them. Such as are contiguous to our own 
frontier, and can be conveniently occupied, may be retained as pledges 
for the payment of the expenses of our operations. 

• Q 
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6. 1t may perhaps be expedient to destroy the fortifications of 
some of the places to be reduced. On this point I beg that you will 
decide according to your own judgment, destroying or retaining the 
furtificatiou, as may seem to be most expedient for the future peace 
and good order of the country, with the exception of Chooroo, which, 
being an ancient place, to which the Raja attaches consequence,should 
be delivered^up to him, in the state in which it may come into our 
hands. 

7. It will be desirable to have an account of the expense of the 
force in the field under your command from tiie commencement to 
the termination of operations in Beckaneer, as the cxpcncc of such 
operations is by treaty chargeable tb the Raja. 

8 You will find the information possessed by Lieut. Lumsdaiuc 
very useful during the service to which this letter refers, and "iront 
the experience which I have of his zeal and public spirit, 1 am con 
vinced that he vyilLfte ^most happy to receive your commands. 

I have, &c. 

• (Signed) C. T. Metcalfe, Rt. 

Delhi, 23 d August, 1818. 


(Copy) 

To Liejttenant Colonel Nicol, 

Adjutant General of the Army. 

Sir,—1 have the honor to acquaint you, that the detachment 
marched from Hissar on the 3d instant, the horse artillery, rocket 
troop, 1st regiment cavalry, dromedary corps, and Capt. Casement’s 
corps of local cavalry, marched to Chaudny was, half way to Seed- 
mook ; the infantry and train were ordered to make three marches 
to the same point. 

On my arrival at Chaudnywas two of the principal people from 
Seedmool: came into my qanip with protestations of ohedience to 
every thing I might direct, I gave them a Persian translation of the 
resident of Dihlie’s orders, which they* took to the Thakoor at Seed- 
mouk, who they said was too unwell to come a long march. 
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3. I marched the next morning to Seedmook, and the Fort was 
immediately given up. The Thakoor came to my tent when I found 
the statement regarding his illness to be correct. He in person pro¬ 
mised obedience, and 1 ascertained that his uncle had left Seedmook, 
lire days b.efore my arrival for the Bickaneer Camp. • 

Owing to the r badness of the roads, the infantry and train did not 
arrive at Seedmook till yesterday. • 

During the 5th, a confidential man ot Thakoor Soorey Mull of 
Dudrcra, came into camp and promised obedience to my orders, 
which were given accordingly. 

Early yesterday morning, I received intelligence that Soorey 
Mull, with his family, troops and property, had evacuated Dodrerah, 
and goue to the southward, either to Chooroo or into the Shekawattee 
country. • 

f immediately ordered the 1st regiment of cavalry, aud dromedary 
corps, to proceed and take possession of the place, which they'did 
yesterday evening. 

In consequence of having possession of the principal Fort, the 
horse artillery and rocket troop were ordered back (0 Meerut. 

1 ordered the following detachment to march this morning, for the 
purpose of obtaining possession of Gundelce, which is about 30 coss 
to the north-west of Seedmook ; a train ooiyustiug of two 18 poun¬ 
ders, 2-12 prs. 2-5 -j- inch mortars, and 2-G pounders, battalion guns, 
1 companies of the 2d battalion 16th, 7 companies t»f the 1st batta¬ 
lion 17lh native infantry, one company of pioneers, one troop of the 
dromedary corps, and 2 troops of the 3d regiment local cavalry. 
The detachment to be commanded by Lieutcnaut Colonel Baldock, 
1st battalion 17th nat've infantry ; Lieutenant Ilutehiuson with u 
proportion of engineer’s stores, accompanied this iorcc. 

I marched this morning to Dudrerah, taking with me the 7 com¬ 
panies of the 2d battafion 12th native Infantry, 4 companies 2d bat¬ 
talion 26th and third regiment of local cavalry ; a train consisting of 
two eighteen pounders, two eight inch mortars, and two 5| inch 
• Howitzers, and two six pounders, with the 2d battalion 29th native 
infantry, will join me to-morrow, for which purpose I shall halt. 

q‘2 
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I ha$e left two companies from the 2d battalion 26tli native infan¬ 
try, with two 6 pounders, nnder Captain Hawes at Seedmook, also 
two eighteen pounders under his charge, as I consider the train I 
have taken, sufficient for my future operations; besides, I begin 
already t«.find that water will be scarce for so la rge a detachment, 
beyond this place. I shall receive information to-day, of the state of 
our neat ground of encampment; with regard to water, I have but 
little hopes, however, of the report being at all favorable, and expect 
that 1 shall find it necessary to take but one squadron of the 1st 
cavalry, beyond this. 

1 have &c., 

(Signed) J. Arnold, Brigadier. 

Camp Dudrerah, Sept. 7, 1818. 


To Lieutenant Colonel Nicol. 


Ajutant General of the A rmy. 

Sir,—I baviHIffi ^feonor to acquaint you, for the information of the 
most noble the Commander-in-Cbief', that I marched from Dudrerah 
on the 10th instant. I was delayed at Dudrerah two days in conse¬ 
quence of the train not- arriving. 

I left one company under an European officer from the 2nd batta¬ 
lion 29th native infantry wjth a troop of local cavalry and forty Suars 
of the Dromedary corps at Dudrerah. 

In consequence of the Scarcity of water, I found it absolutely neces¬ 
sary to order back tbe 1st regiment cavalry to Muttra, and even 
now can barely find sufficient tor the troops for one day. 


The water in this part of the country is collected in reservoirs 
which are surrounded by an inclined plane which throws the rain 
water falling qn the plane, into the reservoir. This water is kept for 
the hotwinds and cold weather, and I am sorry to say I have been 
obliged to use nearly the whole of it, from which circumstance the in¬ 
habitants will suffer very much hereafter. 1 bad however no alterna¬ 
tive. There is not sufficient water to load puhkals for a succeeding 
day’s supply, at any place in the country except Dudrera. 

I shall arrive at Zahireer to-morrow morning, the Thakoor of- 
which place has promised submission ; however I hare received intel- 
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licence within an hoar, that the people have deserted the fort—this 
I am almost convinced will be the case at every place, as they have 
already learnt that the forts are to be given np to the Beekaneer 
Rajah, and they have not confidence in their rajah, nor can f convince 
them that our guarantee will save their lives at that court. * 

With the exception of Dudrerra, Seedmook, Bahadra, and Chooroo 
(the latter of which is to be immediately made over to the Beekaneer 
Rajah) the remaining forts are to be destroyed, according as I judge 
best when 1 have seen them. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) J. Arnold, Brigadier. 

Camp Chull/coll 11th Sept., {836. 


To Lieutenant Colonel Nicol. 

Adjutant O'eneral of the Army. 

Sir, —Do me the honor to report to the most noble the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 

That Solucknee was evacuated yesterday morning where the force 
under my command arrived. 

It is a Mud Fort strengthened with temper laid horizontally, with 
a deep ditch round it, filled with water. It, has been destroyed ac¬ 
cording to my instructions, and rendered untenable. 

The detachment marched this morning towards flaunsi, and will 
again rendezvous there, or such partB of it, as may be deemed expe¬ 
dient for the duties the resident of Delhi may have to the northward. 

I am hopeful that the surrender of the eight Foits, as per* margin, 
in the desext of the Beekaneer Raja’s couhtry wili be attended with 
beneficial effects to the Raja, and to the Company. 

The operations in this quarter being completed, 1 trust the most 
noble the commanderan-chief will be satisfied with the arrangement 
made for the security of the Bhuttee coftntry, and for preventing any 
return of the Freebooters into^the Beekaneer territory. 

* Dudrerra Seedmook. Sersilla Chooroo. Zabireea Soluknee Gundelee Buhadra. 
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The troops under my command have behaved to my entire satis¬ 
faction, in a most exemplary and orderly manner, and l am perfectly 
convinced, they only required an opportunity to have shewn that 
discipline in action, which has been evinced by their conduct through¬ 
out the campaign, 

I have, 8} r c. 

* (Signed.) J. Arnold, Brigadier. 

Camp Notuah, XSth Sept. 1818. 

RECOLLECTIONS OP MY MILITARY CAREER 

[by ckowquill, the invalid.] 

. 1 • I 4 

1 A Thing of Shreds and Patches.’ < 

It has been said by some worthy, but who in particular I do not 
deem it neccssajyuJlg^pcrify, that even from the dullest of dull lives 
and habits, something fresh and amusing may occasionally be drawn. 
Now it is, 1 believe, undeniable that routine is no-where carried 
to so melancholy a pitch, and sameness is no-where greater, thau it is 
in the army when in quarters ; argal, as the grave digger would say, 
nothing can be more generally dull, though something of an agree¬ 
able cast may, now and tbeu, be extracted from it. With this 1 can¬ 
not disagree ; therefore I shall only look to the sunny side of my sol¬ 
dier’s life—that is, to those parts that may exhibit some extraordinary 
traits,—and whicij may, by indulgence, be considered not altogether 
unworthy of notice. 

I have ventured to bead this article as ‘ recollections of my military 

career,’ although, actually, I never saw aDy thing more of warlike 

operations than 4s to be acquired by an oft repeated tour of .fatigue^ 

guard and orderly. I never, alas !—and the sigh is sincere,—had an 

opportunity of entering into the spirit stirring conflict; and now that I 

have resigned the sabre for the pen, there is but little chance that I 

ever shall.. * 

* « 

Yet think not, gentle reader, that my military ardour has, in the 
slightest degree, been diminished. No*; the sound of the drum, al 
though it never is to lead me to the commission of martial deeds in the 
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field of action, is still always certain to bring to my reoollection the 
days when, in the opening of my military career, 1 marched round 
in review order with eyes, hands and body squared with the "greatest 
degree of precision, and to recall to the vision of the mind the occur* 
rences of those days. But what is this when compared to Abe shrill 
blast of the trumpet, or the dancing notes of the merry bugle, which 
so often and so long regulated my movements ? Let people say what 
they may ; the old'soldicr, like the superannuated war horse, retains 
to the last the remembrance of his former days, and whatever space 
of lime may have intervened, he will alwajj hail with heart bounding 
those sounds with which his life was so closely connected. 

What more exhilarating to the spirit of the mounted soldier can 
be found than the signal, resounding down the line, for the ‘ charge !’ 
with what anxiety he waits for the word to mount. The idea calls 
up to my mind’s cvfe the oft repeated scene, which I will attempt to 
delineate. 

Behold the long string of guns with their attcti&anf caisons ; the 
horses champing their bits, pawing the ground and laying back their 
ears,* eagerly watching for the trumpet (Jail, which—as they well 
know—will cause them to move forward. Sec the gunners standing 
by their horses ; one, perhaps, altering his stirru p * leathers, which 
may he a hole too long, or too short, another examining his harness 
to see that the tnsmas are tight, and that all fits correctly on his tick¬ 
lish charger ; a third adjusting the accoutrements of a fourth, while 
a fifth knowing that his horse will not remain quiet after the blast of 
the trumpet, stands with one hand resting on the dbllar, the other 
grasping the cantlc of his saddle, intently listening for the adjutant’s 
order to * mount!’ as the signal for him to vault into his Beat. Sec 
the trumpeter at the adjutant's elbow, occasionally slapping the 
mouthpiece with the open' palm of his hand,-or breathing- gently into 
his clarion to keep it in a constant state of readiness for sounding. 
All is in expectation for the coming sound ; and there it is. Hark! 
the command is distinctly heard throughout the lines, and the orders. 

R - 

* Prepare to mount‘ Mount!’—‘ Forward !’ given almost with¬ 
out intermission are closely followed by the trumpet call appertaining 
to the movement. The,ready gunner is now in his sadrUtyAus horse 
erect, and in the act of springing forward, the others settling them- 
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selves in orthodox positions, with the exception of the sixth, who 
having a more than ordinarily uneasy animal to ride, one who will not 
walk off mounted, at the first start, is hopping along on the left leg, 
the right foot being in the stirrup, seeking a good opportunity to 
make an Affective spring and attain his saddle. All this must be seen* 
must be joined in, to be duly appreciated, and unhappy is my lot 
that my feeble pen, does not, 1 fear, eren carry an adequate idea of 
tbe enlivening scene. 

As 1 do not intend to tic myself down to any journalized statement, 
I have a manifest superiority over the regular tale writer, for as the 
reminiscence arises I can introduce it, because 1 have no thread of a 
narrative to keep up, and therefore«Can jump over a space of eight or 
ten years ad libitum, and without fear of laying myself open to the 
imputation of disturbing the progress of events by an episode. It is 
well known thut the current of one’s day dreams, that happy state 
diguiiied by the appellation of building castles in the air, does most 
unaccountably euiwtcpm one subject to another; in which what pre¬ 
cedes has no actual connection with what follows, although some as- 
sociation of ideas, brings it before the mirror of remembrance. My 
readers must not therefore suppose, that the anecdotes 1 adduce, have 
occurred in the? same order in which they are related, for such is not 
the fiict, but they must consider that something on which I am dwelling 
leads my thoughts to andther subject, or another person, quite dis¬ 
tinct from what 1 am at the time discussing. 

By the bye, gentle reader, did you ever have the superlative misery 
of being blownmp ? 1 don’t mean the receiving of a maledictory 
harangue that some call a wig, others a jobation, but a bona fide igni¬ 
tion of gun powder to the manifest danger ot your eyes and face?—be¬ 
cause if you have not, I have, and 1 am now going to prate to you of 
the whereabouts. . - * 

It happened some how or other, that my birth-day, (one must have 
a birth-day some day in every year,) except one has been born in 
leap year, on the twenty-ninth of February, was on tbe twenty-third 
of April.t Why it came so particularly on St George’s day I cannot 
sufficiently account for, therefore 1 shall not take upon myself posi¬ 
tively to state it; but such is the fact. 1 Now, it also happened that 
tbe late king had chosen this very identical day for that on which the 
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anniversary of his birth should be kept up; and it was formerl |f the 
custom to issue extra batta to the troops after they had attended a 
line parade, for the purpose of firing a royal salute and fcit-de-joie, 
and giving three hearty cheers. You will perceive, therefore, that 
the issue ot this extra batta involved the well knovn cogpilary of 
‘ two and two make tour/^^uch, lest any one should not understand, 

1 will briefly explain, ayeflHb very few words. Twodrajpsof daily 
allowance, augmented by two drams of extra allowance, makes exactly 
f»ur drams, or one dram short of a pint, wine measure, of spirits 
in jmris naturalibus, and the swallowing of this naturally led to this 
consequence, that some men got tipsy. Then, I believe, it is pretty 
generally allowed, that most men when they get tipsy want more 
liquor, and therefore four drams were as good as a rupee, any time 
on St. George's day, if they were not on any other day of the year. 

But I think I heat one of my readers asking * what have four drams 
for the rupee to do with this blade’s burning himself?* * Stop a bit, 
my friend, and you shall hear all about it; but ytuf hate put me out 
of the way altogether ; quite broke the thread of my thoughts, so I 
must go back and read wbat 1 have been saying.' Oh 1 I see. Well 
then, on the twenty-third of April annually I bad a genteel jollifies- 
tion at my little hut in the pajaree, the wind being raised by my selling 
my four drams fora rupee, three other congenial souls doing ^he 
same, and my adding four rupees more,'for the which I got eight 
bottles of most villanous bad claret, the dealing in which I suppose 
got the—st regiment the nickname of dirty worst ; but that’s merely 
par parmthkse. On the afternoon of this said day there was, of 
^rnrse, no other duty but undress roll call; for it would have been 
something difficult to get the troop to parade in any thing like 
decent train. So Hobson’s choice, they were not brought out, 
and there was consequently plenty of opportunity for me to pick 
raisins. cradR* almonds, and get every thing ready for the spree that 
was to follow. 

Having thus spoken generally, I shall now proceed to particulars, 
and say that on the evening of * the ^3rd of April, 1800, my¬ 
self and eight friends commenced operations on the claret, to im¬ 
prove the strength of which twodrams per bottle had, as usual, been 
exchanged for brandy, and paying our devotions, most obstreperous- 
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ly, it must be allowed, to Euterpia. Music, saith the poet, has charms 
to soothe the sarage beast; but I will not vouch that the vocalists, 
thoh in solemn conclave assembled, possessed the charm ; yet, if the 
muse did not herself approve of the homage paid her, at least the 
mortal bearers did, as was amply testified by the jingling of spoons 
and glasses on the poor table, from the unmerciful thumps the poor 
quadruped received in the height oMPr ^ratulatfons. This night 
was one more gay than usual; for, in addition toils being my birth- 
day, I had been, that very afternoon, ad< anced to the most high and 
sublime degree of Lance Bombardier; and, therefore, 1 had to bring 
in my footing, as is usual and customary in such cases. The pan of 
water impregnated with saltpetre was therefore doomed, on the pre¬ 
sent occasion, to be the repository of fourteen bottles of led wine, 
alias brandy cum claret, and seven of sherry, which was a pietty 
good allowance for nine men. 

The nectar was served out unsparingly , and by the time we had 
^ot into the * a w£$Jiourg ayont the twal,’ 1 was in that boisterous con- 
dilion, which, without the evidence of a flushed face and tripping 
tongue, was sufficient to prove that l was rather so—so. It was at 
this time that an altercation began, as to what was the proper punish¬ 
ment to inflict,on ' birds that can sing, but won't sing.’ One person 
prescribed salt and brick-dust; another, the condiment and aquapura 
as the most fit infliction «u the recusant. I held up my hand in appro¬ 
bation of the Iasi proposition ; and, in order that it might be car¬ 
ried into effect iorthwilh, 1 ran to my box to get out some powder, 
with which, w;hen properly diluted, the aforesaid defaulter w'as to he 
drenched. 

‘ fla, Ha, Master scribbler, 1 have \ou there,’ says some other ot 
my readers when he reaches thus far ; ‘ why did you not get the 
saltpetre-wqter from the reservoir? That <was brackish enough for 
your purpose [ should suppose.’ 


* Simply, my dear fellow,’ I reply. ‘ Simply, because I did not 
think any thing at all about the matter.’ 

‘ Sot having disposed qf that dhviller, I will go on. The powder 
was produced, in a paper made up like a pound of moist sugar, but 
really not half so nice; by the same•Loken it had been intended for 
an attack upon the back settlements of a whole tribe of ckooars, not 
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the l»ipeci but the quadruped, who made it a practice, * more honored 
in the breach than the observance,’ of paying nocturnal visits to my 
pantry and there demolishing, and therefrom stealing, taking, and 
carrying way, divers, to wit, every piece of cheese that was deposited 
in the sanctuary. But the sight of the abominable mixture of nitre, 
sulphur, and charcoal was sufficient to overcome the obstinacy of the 
bird, and he s'l night way found his voice, and commenced war bling 
* cherry ripe' or rather, for he lisped most abominably, 

Outcry wipe. Chewy wipe, 

Wipe, wipe. 1 cwy, &r. 

with all the melodiousness of a crow, aflbohd with an asthmatic 
cough. , 

As 1 had brought the powder ‘ forth from it's green concealment,' 

1 resol ved to have some tun with it ; and pretty fun it was too, as 
you soon shall hear,\»r ra'her see, tor my evidence is not given orally 
hut calligraphically. The first thing I made was a fizgig, or wild¬ 
fire, which spattered and spit, and burnt out, to the greaL delight ot 
the admiring spectators Then I said. I'd make a smother; so, pour¬ 
ing out a small quantity ot the powder i.* a heap on the table, f 
clapped a piece of burning paper to it; but it. would not ignite. J 
tried a second piece of paper, which when it was burning short, I 
threw' down on the powder, but it was obstinate and would not cafch. 
Thin 1 shook a Ice tie powder out of the paper in mv hand on to that, 
paper on the table ; and then the heap caught^ and fijshiug up with 
a pooh, set fire to the receptacle 1 was holding. As soon as 1 felt the 
flash from the table communicating to the pow ‘erin lAy hand, I gave 
the latter —not my hand, hut the paper of powder—a chuck, and suc¬ 
ceeded in lodging it, blazing, in the basket that held toy foul linen; 
the which caught fire, and in an instant th<-re was a grand 4 flare up.’ 
The other gents started'on their feet and smothered tluft flame with 
my cloak, aruf, in doing so, only burnt a hole, something about the 
size of a plate, in the outward garment. I was glad i had not set 
fire to the house, and all things considered, I thought f h id escaped 
pretiy well. But the Rest of the thing was that in a mornest I was 
ns steady as a judge* and joined in the in\ttoual anthem afterwards, 
without being guilty of a take note: at least none was detected. 
Both my hands w$re burned dieadfully, an i in a couple o! days 

R 2 * • 
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they were as raw as a beefsteak, and something of the colour, while 
1 had three or four holes in my arms that would allow the tip of the 
little finger to touch the naked bone. That was very pleasant, wasn't 
it ? Vive la bagatelle is my motto : the thing was done, and could 
not be undone, so where was the use of grieving after it. I was in 
dock for near a month before I got the free use of my hands again, 
and when I did get it, I resolved never to act so foolishly, as to pour 
gunpowder* on burning paper agaiu: and, reader, ejcperte credo, if 
you are inclined to take warning from my sorrowful example, you 
never will do so as long as you live. 

* ¥ ♦ n * 

Soldiers are witty fellows sometimes; and at others, particularly 
when learning to ride, can speak feelingly, upon fundamental princi- 
pies. Take the following as a specimen of a bon mot : 

* I say. Jack,’ asked Gunner Newcome to his chum, shippy* and 
drafty, as they waddled over from the lorige ground to the cauteen, to 
get a morning (ac§r; ‘ I say, do you know why Bogtrotter (the 
horse be had been riding) is like a good sort of wine ?’ 

‘ Not I,’ replied. Jack ; ‘ I’ll give it up.’ 

4 Why,’ rejoined Newcome ; ‘ because lie’s made-I-raw. 

¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ 

' U it were done, when ’tis done, then 'twere well it were done 
quickly/ says Macbeth, speaking of the murder of Duncan; aud 
Dolly, when ordering a mutton chop to be broiled. The maxim has 
also been adopted in oth& instances of serious business ; as, for ex. 
ample, marriage—* wed in haste, repent at leisure,’ or 

* Thrice happy’s the wooing, 

That’s not long a doing.’ 

So far for a prelude ; now for the marrow of the question. 

I had got a broken shin from the heels of a* horse, who was much 
addicted to rearing up behind, which laid me up for live days,—from 
the Thursday to the Monday,—and on coming out of dock, I went of 
course to report myself to the orderly. ‘Who came on duty to 
day?’ I asked on reaching the lines. ‘Sergiant Pipkins,’ replied 
the catechumen, and to Sergeant Pipkins I straightway repaired.’ 
Now it must be known that this non com. had been aB stiff in his pro. 
testations of intended celibacy as Benedict in thaf^lay ; and, there- 
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fore, he was the last person that I expected to see spliced. How¬ 
ever, time shews all things ;—when l lifted his screen curtain, and 
was entering the room, I started back in amazement, for lr thought 
I had come to the wron-’ shop. The walls that heretofore had been 
bare, were now hung round with a collection of ^lepherds and shep¬ 
herdesses, &c., &c., a lot of * eight penny rmRters’ emanating from 
the press of tlu.t industrious individual Pitts, of the Seven Dials. The 
room had before been scant of furniture, but was now *as full as it 
could be packed ; the floor was matted, toe table was covered with 
knick nacks, and close to it sat a young female, sewing. ‘ I’m in 
the wrong box here,’ thought 1, and was on the point of retiring 
when I espied Pipkins, Mr. Benedict the married man, in propria 
persona, cuttiug up an old newspaper into three square pieces, to bo 
used as curling papers by his better half. For some time obstupui, 
etmiwuntque coma et vox faucibus hcesit ;* but at length 1 contrived 
to report myself, and then proceeded to my berth to unravel the mys¬ 
tery, for so it was to me. Pipkins was revelling iu single blessed¬ 
ness on the Thursday, and here he was, on the Monclay, as fixed as 
if he had been married a twelvemonth. 1 soon came to a complete 
understanding of the affair. * 

On the Thursday evening, there had been a play at the theatre, for 
which Pipkins had received a ticket; and, in the course of th«a per¬ 
formance, the bonnet of a female woman/ as Paddy Doyle told me, 
had incommoded him — not Doyle, but Pipkins—and prevented him 
from getting a good view of what was going forward on the stage ; 
so he immediately tapped the beebee sitheb on the shpulder, and asked 
her, if convanicnt, to move her chair a little on one side. With her 
mouth puckered up to a simper, the damsel did a little of the obliging, 
and Pipkins was wounded, through and through, with a ‘much long 
arrow’drawn from the blind god’s quiver, and directed and aimed 
from the ioffy’s ‘ oculus bright.' 

‘ Her eyes that Cupid skips in, 

Cherrily oh, oh ! cherrily oh' 

Ev&ry gas light far eclipsing, 

Cherniy oh, oh ! djernly oh!’ » 

* This expression of Virgil has be^n elegantly translated or rather paraphrased, 
by the Bard O'Kellyj^o. * I was bothered, the bHirs of my head stood «n end like 
the bristles of n siicEE pig, and donee n word had I to say for myself.* 
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As I said before, Pipkins was a done man ; ins heart had been 
made roast meat of, and he was far gone in a complimentary speech, 
when the^act ended and the dear object o( his admiration left the 
house, never to return. ‘Who’s that?’ asked Pipkins. ‘Don’t 
know,’ said the re^mndent. ‘ f wonder who it can be ?’ thought 
Pipkins, ‘ 1 don’t knn% her face at all: where can she have come 
from?’ At length, after repeated enquiries, he ascertained that the 
beautiful incognita was the only daughter and heiress at law of Ti¬ 
mothy Dei mot O’Fiannagan, Park Serjeant, attached to the Puzeahad 
Magazine, and that her Christian name was Biddy. • Ah ciel ! would 
be ejaculated by a horrified Frenchman, ‘ what sort of a name is 
this—Biddy O’Flannagan *’ Pipkins however, did not care much 
about euphony. Park Serjeant Timothy Dermnt O’Flannagan, of the 
Fuzeabad Magazine,—1 like to give him his title at full length, it 
sounds so romantic—was then proceeding in charge of some st<* 

I' 

to a distant station, and, in passing through-,’\ad halted a day or 

so to rest himself, and the draft bullocks, a'ter a long march. Pip¬ 
kins'sought him*out, aud introduced himself on the morning of Fri¬ 
day ; and, with unexampled eagerness, pressed his solicitation for the 
‘ am us white* of the charfining Biddy, then in her fourteenth year 
and papillottes. The father was also a stepfather, and his second 
wife did not feel tfie greatest possible affection fot her stepdaughter, 
whom*%he consideied to be in the way of her own children. The 
old lady thought Pipkins an ‘eligible,’ and insisted that O’Flannagan 
should close with his offer* He did so ; the matter was broached to 
the f,*ir Biddy, who, with cheeks blushing like a red cabbage, uttered 
the ominous ‘yes.’ All this was settled in the course of a tew 
hours; the commanding officer granted his permission for the com¬ 
pletion of the match, and the next day—Saturday—the pair were 
made one ; all of the high contracting parties being Catholics. Pip¬ 
kins drew all hid money from the shroffs, and, proceeding to the Sad¬ 
der bazar, purchased, * at one fell swoop,’ a complete assortment of 
furniture, from the bedstead to the wasldiand basin, and the beauti¬ 
ful engravings l have before alluded to. On the Sunday morning 
Pipkins brought his wife, bag, and baggagp, to his quarters, where 
every thing was soon put in order, and my sketch of this affair is 
completed. 


C 
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• I HE LATE OAF I AIN RODERICK MACDONALD. 


Our obituary for this mouth includes the name of Captain Roderick 
M ‘Cdonald of the f>9th native infantry. We have not* since the 
commencement of our labours as a military journalist, placed on 
record any death which has deprived this army of an.officer, who 
gave higher promise of proving an honor and an ornament to his 
profession than the subject of this notice. 

Captain Macdonald was a native of the Isle of Skye, and connect¬ 
ed with its most respectable families. Alter having, with much ere 
dit. completed the usual course of classical education at the Univer¬ 
sity of Aberdeen, he whs, w hile yet young, removed to the Royal 
"Wlllitary College,at Sandhurst. Here he passed, with distinguished 
success, the examination to which the students of the most advanced 
class are subjected, and obtained certificates of extraordinary profi¬ 
ciency in all the higher branches of military and mathematical 
knowledge. 

In the year 18*22, he obtained an appointment in the Hon’ble 

Company's Service, and arrived in Bengal in Vne month of July. 

Alter a short time lie was pn.s'ed to the 17th regiment of"*native 

» 

infantry, and, from the first., he was marked by the same manly and 
honorable character which lie maintained throughout his too brief 
career. As a subaltern officer and adjutant of the 1st extra regi¬ 
ment, lie was remarkable for the zealous and exadt performance of 
all his duties, and, we ha* e reason to know, attracted the very favor¬ 
able notice of Lord Cnmhermerc, when Commander in-Chief, and of 
the Adjutant General Fagan. He had the rare fortune, indeed, of 
securingjo himself, at the same time, the confidence tfnd esteem of his 
superiors, and the love and willing obedience of all those under his 
command. 

As a reieniflPlMfveyor,. under ('aptains Bedford and Brown, and 
more lately, as first assistant to the gr«?at trigonometrical survey with 
Major Everest, he Winced Requirements of the first order, and was 
repeatedly complemented in the very highest terms fST'^vs services. 
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Captain Macdonald’s eyesight became seriously Affected untTeiftW* ~ 
zealous discharge of his professional duties, and he was recommend¬ 
ed, with a^iew to its recovery, to revisit his native land. He left 
India in January 1836, and took the overland route through Persia, 
Turkey, Austria, and Germany, to England. 

The fatigue and exposure which he underwent, provqfl injurious to 
his health, and in three short months after he reached home, death 
put a period to his honorable aspiriugs, and to the hopes of his nume¬ 
rous friends. During his overland expedition, Captain Macdo¬ 
nald had opportunities of minutely examining into the character and 
discipline of the armies of Persia, Turkey. Austria, and Prussia, 
which, with his characterestic love for every thing connected with his 
profession, he eagerly embraced. 

It was bis intention to have published the results of his experience 
on these and other points noticed on his journey, and bearing either 
directly or more remotely on the political prospects of our Indian 
Empire. It is to be lamented that death has interfered with the per¬ 
formance of this project ; lor Captain Macdonald was, from his ha¬ 
bits and powers of close and critical remark upon all that came under 
his observation, peculiarly qualified to make such a work both use¬ 
ful and interesting. 

• 

Of Captain Macdonald’s private character, many traits equally 
honorable and amiable migi'it be cited: but though these endear his 
memory to his friends, they need not be obtruded on the notice of 
the Public. It is but justice, however, to say, that intellectual en¬ 
dowments of no mean order, superior acquirements, modesty of pre¬ 
tension, and an ardent military enterprize, were singularly blended in 
this lamented officer, and combined to form a character which secur¬ 
ed the admiratioh of all by whom be was most intimately ly*?wn. 
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FIELD EVOLUTIONS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Sir, — I thought 1 had exhausted all useful information concerning 
columns, but I find I have not. The diagram sent herewith shows 
two contiguous columns wheeling into mass of columns, ith their 

heads iff the iinj* A-B, and of different strength. The 4th article of 

section 4th, part 4th, of the ‘ Field Exercise and Evolutions' shows 
that quarter distance columns (or close columns whose depth exceeds 
their breadth of front) must open out to a distance to enable them to 
wheel. The 2d article of section 2d, of the 4th part, states that the 
instance between quarter distance columns in mass, to enable them 
to wheel into contiguous columns, is 12 paces. The figure shows the 
columns wheeled into mass, with 12 paces interval ; and the method 
ofcalculating what intervals are required between contiguous co~ 
lumns in line so to* wheel, that on the completion of the wheel, the 
colunyis will be correctly situated in mass. Some officers allow ten 
paces between all columns in mass, whether of close «r quarter dis¬ 
tance ; but litis is wrong. The diagram also shows that when co¬ 
lumns are not of equal strength, their pivots will not be on one line 
alter the wheel. Weaker columns than the directing column will bo 
less advanced, (see figure b—b) and stronger colunAts will be more 
advanced ; yet have I seen officers surprised at it’s being soft hey 
either not understanding the principle, or* not adverting to it at the 
time. Nothing is easier, after the wheel, than for columns to close by 
the side step till their pivots are on a line witli those of the leading 
column , and this by columns entire, by word of command, to avoid 
pushing and shuttling. I am. Sir, 

Your’s obediently, 
- Z. 


STAFF ABSENTEES. 


In the month of July, 1836, we published in the Military Chronicle, 
and subsequently transferred to the selection department of the V.S. 
Journal, a table exhibiting the number of officers of this army coming 
within the scope of thc'absentee regulation-—captains and subalterns 
—who were away from their regiments on staff employ on the 1st of 
that month. This comparativesstalcment is one which we determined 
on occasionally presenting to our readers, to exhibit, at "one view, 
how the loaves and fishes arc divided araodgst the army ,*and we 
hare now, accordingly, (fourteen months having elapsed since the 

s 
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publication of a table.) prepared a fresh one, from the latest army list, 
corrected by ourselves up to the ‘25th of August, the date of the last 
generalmrder before us at the time of compilation. Next mouth we 


contemplate publishing a nominal list ot staff absentees; in which 
will be included the general ami field officers, who are now omitted, 
with a statement of the staff pay of each individual, as far as we can 


ascertain it. We now proceed to our comparative statement. 
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There thus appears to be, deducting those officers not subject to the 
absentee regulation; viz. those who are personal staff or brigade 
majors appointed since August, 1834, and who are marked thus (*) 


Regiments having.., 


Which are to he classed as follows :— 




The average number of staff absentees therefore is. 

Cavalry... 2-10-3 

Infantry,. 2£ 

Then, as before, putting on one side the Engineers, which is decid¬ 
edly p staff corps, w* come to the Artillery, whose stjdf numbers are, 

* Captains,. 15* 

1st Lieutenants,... 21** 

2d Lieutenants,... 3 


. Total,. 39 

which, deducting the three A ides-d^camp, shews an average of 
3-10 6 per Brigade or Battalion. 

The averages of the cavalry gnd infantry remain as before; but the 
artillery has advanced 10-3, in consequence of the‘additions to the 
Revenue survey department. 

s 2 
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A WORD TO THE DEVILS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Sir, —Your Printer’s D—I has made but sorry work of my Jetter 
of the 3rd^une ; tho'I should^lbt have considered it necessary to 
have noted any of the inaccuracies it contains, did n%t he make me 
call * names*. It is printed * the base Jeb. Bobson*. I wrote the 

* Chaste being an epithet, exhibitory of that admiration which it 
was natural should be created iiftny mind, when perusing a writer 
of such purity of style, he (your D—1) has likewise manufactured 

* Erudite* as prefixed to the classical * A. M.’ into ‘ ferudile' a 
very funny word indeed, and may %e a very learned one, tho* as the 
Edinburgh Reviewers said, when criticising Wordsworth’s * White 
Doe,’ it is somewhat difficult to comprehend. Turning c band , iai'* 

* land * and ‘ impugnable’ into ' impregnable’ are passable mistakes, 
and easily forgiven ; but as l don’t like to be called scurrilous names 
myself, 1 beg ydu will insert this in your next, to set me right with 
your two correspondents. By the by, as I consider your publica¬ 
tion of much utility and generally very ably conducted, do be a little 
more particular in dRe ‘ getting up’. Independent of the mistakes al¬ 
luded to in this, fhere are some grievous misprints in the July num¬ 
ber ; you have only to cast, your eye over it, to see I am not exag¬ 
gerating. Wishing you an extended circulation, &c. 

^ t I remain, Your’s, &c. 

1st August, 1837. W. W. 

• 1 . 

THE RETIRING REGULATIONS—PURCHASING OUT. 

* Should the late regulations’ (Retiring) * be viewed as a boon or 
as a bane V was a question somewhat testily *put by a supporter of 
those regulations, to one of a company who was decrying Their merit. 
Calling for pen and ink, the following answer was hastily written, 
and which, in its original state, I beg leave to forward to yon, as, 
peradventure, it may elucidate the policy of our honourable rulers. 

"If the court were really anxious to promote the welfare of their 
military servants by accelerating promotion, and placing the means 
of retirement within their reach whilst still able to enjoy it, they 
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Rhould in my opinion define one period of service, and one rate of 
pension : for example, the period 20 years, and the pension .£292 per 
annum, would be found fully to answer the desired object. To ren¬ 
der even this perfect, it would require one proviso, that no one refus¬ 
ing to take advantage thereof, immediately on becoming entitled so 
to do, should thenceforward be admitted to its benefits, but, haring 
passed the prescribed boundary, should be provided for under the 
old regulations of rank. The foregoing would give every one an 
option of retiring, on a comfort able, provision alter an average service 
of 23 years, of which a majority would not fail to take advantage ; 
whilst those who might choose to remain, having received the benefit 
of such resignations, contd not thereafter complain, if circumstances 
should ultimately oblige them to retire, alter a prolonged residence, 
on the same or possibly a less pension. The foregoing would indeed 
constitute the boon, wliich the preseut only professes to be : the lat¬ 
ter is so happily framed as to counteract most effectually its professed 
design, and futurity will shew, that, in 9 cases outofteiy such has been 
the effect; like a bundle of grass ingeniously tied in front of a jaded 
horse's nose, these progressive periods,*^nd > consequent increases, do 
but serve to lure the weary and dispirited exile onward to that 
‘ bourne from whence no traveller returns.’ After # a twenty years 
residence in India, the constitution has become so enervated, Jiabils 
and a mode of living have bceu acquired^so utterly at variance with 
a yearly income of .£191, that few are found w illing to accept the 
proffered pittance : further, in the present stAte of things, the service 
is but opening; after 20 years, the miserable and wegry existence of a 
subaltern, is about to be changed for the comparative ease and com¬ 
fort of a Captain's life. It necessarily follows, therefore, that the regi¬ 
mental officer who would retire after 20 years, must trust to the gene¬ 
rosity, or more probably the ambition , of his juniors, for a passage 
home. Setting aside this latter, let me ask, how many of those who, 
from shattered constitution or other equally strong causes, fain would 
retire after the 1st period, are induced to try another, in a vain at¬ 
tempt to clutch the visionary hundred: onward toils the preordained 
victim,—the htunane masters watch hit tottering footstepsjtgoading 
him onward by the tiny pittance in his rear, anon alluring him by 
the chink of tbe hundred ; meantime, whilst doling out? his monthly 
allowance, they are comforted by the assurance that it must # be paid 
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to some one, and he saves the pension list. The 2d, 3d, and 4lh periods 
are all fallacies; no one after 28 or 341 years' service is willing to take 
£300 a year; he is not in a situation to be influenced in his 
retirement by such munificent bounty ; enfeebled by premature 
old age,—^friends, relations, and connexions, either gathered to their 
resting places or totally estranged,—wretched indeed must he the con¬ 
dition of him, who is forced to flee from old associates and afflu- 
« 

ence, to suoh a scene of wretchedness as England must then hold 
out! India is not the school in which to learn economy, nor is the 
Anglo-Indian fitted, at once, to take on himself the character of an 
economist in a strange land.’ This our Honorable Masters knew 
full well, and wheu the Indian Aryiy called on them for permission 
to form a scheme, which should facilitate their promotion and nfiord 
a comfortable competence for old age, the court widely conjectured, 
that such a result could not be obtained without a demand on TReir 
treasury, consequent on the increase of the Pension List ; fearful, 
however, of directly refusing compliance, they humanely called on 
their actuary to furnish a plan, which, whilst apparently meeting the 
desired object, should in fact'noi only evade, but most unfailingly 
frustrate it: hence originated what is generally known as the Boon 
of 1835.” 

Subsequent to the foregoing ‘ answer* being written, the result of 
our amiable Adjutant General’s Memorial has been made public. 
The court are pleased to refer the Government to the regulations: 
that diabolical test cannot now be enforced, nor do 1 think it will he 
attempted : but'this answer furnishes another instance of the con¬ 
summate duplicity of the Honorable Court of Directors of the India 
Company : they have, by words, expressed their willingness to sup¬ 
port a Retiring Fund on a certain principle, and thereby annulled the 
test: the reasoning which would draw a distinction between public 
and private purchase, i. e. a purchase by the army, and "one by a re¬ 
giment, is false, so long as there is one dissentient voice against the 
formation of a General Fund ; for, if Captain Powell,—because he 
can neither purchase, nor be purchased,—can summon this spectre 
test to guard him against supercession by private purchase, ^so also 
can I, against a public one, and that will 1 too, with scores of others 
to join me, if ever Major Moore’s Fund should come into opera- 
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lion. An evil in existence, that 1 cannot remove, 1 let alone, but 
confound me if i let new one^pring up under my feet, without at¬ 
tempting at least to trample them down. But 1 have said thft affords 
another instance of the Court’s duplicity, and 1 think.the majority will 
agree with me that their refusal to abolish the test in favor of regi¬ 
mental purchase proves their insincerity with respect to general 
purchase. Tltey are hostile to all purchase as it tends to increase 
the pension list (and the experience of the last seven years has 
shewn how alarmingly); being compelled to the choice of two evils, 
they have taken the least, and wisely put the gram bag in front of us, 
to follow which is death 



A ''inckhe Well-Wisher. 


ETCH OP THE NIZAM’S SERVICE IN 1837. 


'""The.* Nizam’s service ih composed of five regiments of cavalry, 
four companies of artillery, one company of sappers and miners, or 
engineers, as they are sometimes called, eight regiments of infantry, 
one garrison, and one invalid battalion. * 

Cavalry. —The horse, or, as it is termed, the reformed horse, are 
a fine body of men (Moors of course, in the greatest ratio) four 
corps of which are similar in most respects of duties, discipline and 
interior economy, to the Bengal local horse corps. The retraining, 
or filth regiment, is disciplined and conducted on the plan of regu¬ 
lar native cavalry corps, and on this account is not held in very 
high esteem by their * brethren of the jack hoot.* ‘I he nten also are, 
we are told, by no means such exclusives iu caste aud Bahaduri, as 
iu the irregular corps. It is rumored, however, (hat this corps will 
shortly be remodelled according to the system of the reformed horse, 
which is certainly far mnrg suited to the ideas and feelings of these 
gallant fellows than ^e system of regular cavalry can ever be. 

The arm# and accoutrements of the cavalry are similar, in most 
respects, to the Bengal and Bombay local corps. They consist of 
sword, spear, and pistols ; black leathern belts and jack boots ; dress 
uniform, in the native Jashion, of dark green ;* a red turban generally 


* The uniform ot the/our first corps is GreAi, and White facings vtAlh gold lace. 
The style of embroidery on the officers’ jackets corresponds with that of the Mad¬ 
ras horse artillery. The fifth regiment, which, as has been said, is a regular 
cavalry corps, is clothed like the Hon'ble Company 's regular cavalry, their jackets, 
however, being green and thefr facings yellew. The officers and men wear helmets. 
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—but on these points the General Orders are not very strict, as 
amongst some of the men, and in one^two of the regiments variety 
is considered pleasing. The regular regiment of Horse is accoutred 
similarly to troopers of native cavalry. The Silladari and liargheer 
system prevails in all the regiments. There are eight troops and 
about sixty men per troop, giving a complement of four hundred 
and eighty per corps; besides non-commissioned fifficers, native 
jemadars,—the great man iu each corps, the rissaldar,—and Euro¬ 
pean captain-commandant, adjutant, and now and then a captain and 
subaltern officer attached.* It is understood that there ought to he 
three officers to each regiment; but staff appointments, absence, and 
other duties do not always allofv this number to be complete. ^ 

Two complete regiments of this bianch are always 
Mominabad, the head quarters of the cavalry division, for scientific — 
instruction iu the third part of cavalry movements, commencing prtT' 
bably with section XI1, for it may be doubted whether the muiutiee 
and regularity (^preceding parts or sections in Part Third would take 
readtly in the interior department of the irregular crania, of these 
dashing, most useful, and gallant soldiers. The other corps are sta¬ 
tioned at the remaining division head quarter posts of his Highness’ 
army. 

The t reliefs occur every second year, all visiting in turn the * Alma 
Mater’ ( Mominabad) where.they have the benefit of the immediate 
superintendence of the brigadier, Major Blair, to whom alone, next 
to the commnnder-iii-chitf, the resident, are they responsible for 
their interior economy, orders &c.-j* and through whom alone are all 
duties, &c. transacted. 

* The Kissaldar gels 500 rupees per month pay. The horses are chiefly Dec- 
enn ami Arab, valued at the rate of from 3 to 45Qptnd 500 per horse. The Ris- 
saldars are generally rich ; having considerable landed property and other sources 
of wealth are incited by the glory of arms to service. * 

i* This remark does not apply to the fifth corps (regulars) which does not be¬ 
long to the cavalry division. Itas never stationed at cavalry division head quar¬ 
ters, but was formerly stationed at Ellichpore and termed the Ellichpore horse and 
is now at Aurungabad, from which, repArt says, it is again to move to the foimer 
at the end of this year and where it will most likely retrain a long time, unless 
made (as has # been proposed) * irregular* or on the same fooling with the four corps 
of reformed horse. The 5th corps is^nder the chief superintendence (regarding 
its internal economy, &c.) of tlie brigadier commanding the division at which it 
may be, whereas that functionary ha3 nothing tfl say (further of course than en¬ 
forcing a due oBstftvance of good order and the peiformance of suitable duties) to 
the reformed horse, who look to their own brigadier, somewhat in a similar way to 
the artillery* regiment. 
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The two corps not at Divisional Head Quarters are visited by the 
Cavalry Brigadier annually, for the purposes of Review, Inspec¬ 
tion, &e. 

Artillery.— A company of artillery is stationed according to 
the distribution memorandum given in the Appendix below. 

The strengt^and equipment of each of these companies differ accord¬ 
ing to ihe quantum of ordnance belonging to each. It is under* 
stood, however, that the zeal an 1 shoukh of the commandants have 
much to do with these departments. Every company has, neverthe¬ 
less, four 6 pounders and a brace of eighteens, to which, we believe, 
are occasionally added a mortar and one or two howitzers > and when 
this is the case, the ordinary strength of each company is eularged. 
The usual complement of a company is about sixty-five or seventy 
i^l-h. Two conductors and a quarter 'master’s serjeant assist the 
artillery captain commandant, besides the soobadar and jemadar of 
the company. The clothing, accoutrements, and discipline are 
exactly similar to those adopted in the Company's service, and,His 
Highness the Nizam allows plenty of powder and a few rounds of 
ammunition balled to practise and kick up an annual row for the 
edification of the divisional brigadier and sundry scores of old women 
and children, young men and widows, and ‘ human* riatur’ in gene¬ 
ral. The commandants of the artillery, at stations where there is 
no engineer officer (and of whom, there*are only two, always, at 
Boiarum), are generally called upon to shew their agility iu 
managing the duties of commissary of stores, and executive 
officer also.- - At Bolarum, the commandant of artillery does the 
duty of copunissary of stores, and the commandant of * the 
small company of sappers and miners officiates as executive engi¬ 
neer. There is a very extensive store house and magazine, under 
the superintendence of the former officer, at this station, which is fur¬ 
nished by tfie Arsenal of Fort St. George with all military stores, 
and for which it is understood His Highness makes acknowledge¬ 
ment by'no small percentage on the articles in proportion to value. 

Sappkrs and Miners.— The small gompany of Sappers«and Min¬ 
ers is a most useful and efficient body, stationary at Bohtrum, under 
the commandant (Captain Qliphaut, who is also effective in his own 
service as Ex. Eng. or Actg. Sup. Eng. to the Ilydd. Suby. Force) 
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and the adjutant of engineers (Lieut, Fitzgerald.) The companies of 
artillery are alio stationary and never relieve eaob other. 

The Infantry —Come we neat to the infantry, which are all re - 
gular and assinfilate closely in respect to duties, dress &c. to the Ma¬ 
dras native infautry. Each regiment has- its captain commandant, 
and the usual complement of officers, four in number, including the 
adjutant, who is allowed to hold charge of companies in turn, and 
according to seniority; perhaps, an overplus grant of ‘ loaves and 
Jiahes.’ There is also a , serjeant major and quarter master 
serjeant attached to each regiment, upon the same footing as in Ma¬ 
dras native infantry corps; the former being generally considered 
an assistant to the adjutant in hiu office and not at parade duties; 
the latter attending chiefly to the internal economy of the Regiment¬ 
al Magazine or store room. There is also a surgeon to each corjos, 
assisted by three dressers, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, two 'of whom arp gene¬ 
rally lndo-Britons, and the 3rd a native. Like the system in the 
Madras army,* the chief aid to the adjutant in parade duties, is 
afforded by a ‘ native adjutant’ selected from the jemadars. The 
corps are efficient and well disciplined, recruited from all quarters, 
but chiefly from the South. There aie, however, many Hindoo- 
stan men in the Yanks, and these are much prized, especially if of a 
good height for a grenadier. The general run of the corps in height 
is much the same as thro’ the Madras army, and of comparatively 
small stature atter looking at Bengal corps. They are not the less 
smart and active for this tho’, and are certainly not inferior to any 
Company’s troops. The regiments relieve each other occasionally, 
and remain three years or sometimes a shorter period at a station. 
The dress of the infantry is according to the Madras regiments, and 
differs little from the other presidency soldiery. The collars of the 
coatees are deeper, and there is much more tape on the breast than in 
Bengal. The Havresack (made of strong white doth, bleached and 
washed) is also worn as an article of accoutrement (as in the M. N. 
1.) in light and heavy marching order, * slang over the right shoulder, 
and abofrq all the accoutrements, hanging down the left Bide two 
inches below the bip joint.’ (vide M. I. Standing Orders* p. 59.) 
The pattern of the turban.is any thing «but becoming, especially to 
those accustomed to the neat ones of the Bengal Presidency, but it 
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much resembles the Madras pattern. The Hot weather cos^rae (of 
the Nizamites,) looks any thing but cool and pleasant. The White 
jacket is at) Ungreka or native cut of , that garment, which'does not 
look military when united with buff belts, knapsacks, and * linen, 
pantaloons , dyed black,' which latter are worn throughout the year 
(except on occasions of dress or full dress, when white are*substituted) 
hot weather aud cold ; for shame it is, the Nizam’s Government do 
nut think proper to issue woollen trowsers to the £oor fellows. 
Coats are issued once in two years. 

Honorary Distinctions. —We do not know what'the reformed 
horse may claim for their regimental device s, but the infantry ran thus, 
viz. “ Nowah and Mahidpoor’ for the 1st and !2nd regiments. Nowak 
for the 3rd “ Nagpore ” for the 4th and 6th regiments, Alla ho Akbur 
for the 5th. The 7th and 8th regiments are, we understand, without 
TFe vices, hut may, possibly be looking forward to the Punjaub ” 
from whence to snatch a laurel. The cavalry are, of course, entitled 
to such distinctions, but the style of their equipment does not admit 
of the *• blushing honors” being carried about the persons of the tncn, 
though the officers’ helmets, wejaelievtf, dojbear some inscription. 

Musters are taken once, in two months.—January, March, &c. by 
the Major of Brigade at each division head quarter^ and the interven¬ 
ing months have a regimental muster on the first of each. The*systein 
on this point, is quite different from that of the Bengal presidency, and 

would appear to be of minor importance as a military duty. 

| 

Messes.— Each division station has a capita) mess house and store 
room attached to it, for the use of the officers. Supplies are chiefly 
procured from Bombay. Donations and subscriptions to this esta¬ 
blishment are reasonable enough: 50 Rs. Donation (which is 
returned to the subscriber when leaving the station with his regi¬ 
ment) and a montKTy subscription of three or four rupees, or ad 
libitum, for keeping up the papers, periodicals &c. of the different pre¬ 
sidencies. It is quite optional with an officer to become a member or 
not. The Government (Nizam’s) also grant an allowance per men¬ 
sem of 150 or 60 rupees in support of the establishment^ 

Punishments, languages, &c. —Misdemeanors are tried in the re¬ 
gimental house by Punchayat, and in the other branches by . courts 
martial—division, line, . and regimental. Furloughs (annual) are 

t 2 
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grante^ to the troops; and a {tension establishment for soldiers 
wounded in the service, and meritorious servants after twenty 
years’ service, is provided. The business of the army is conducted 
thro’ the resident's military secretary, thro’ whom are issued G. O, on 
the part of the Nizam’s Government from time to time.-—All officers, 
after twelve* years service in India, are promoted to the rank of captain 
and medical officers (if only assistant surgeon) to that of surgeon 
after ten years’ service.—Kings and company’s officers are entitled 
to draw the * Pay Proper,' of their grade in their own service, inde¬ 
pendent of Nizam’s allowances.—^Officers must pass an examination 
in Hindostauee before they are eligible for an adjutantcy or inter- 
pretership. The allowance, however, for the latter (vide Appendix) 
is no great incentive to * mug’ a little harder for the latter exa¬ 
mination, which is somewhat stricter than that required for the 

former. But, thrown so much more as is un officer in the Nizam V 

# 

service, amongst the natives, we suspect there are very few who, 
as far as this qualification is considered, arc not fully competent 
for either situation. Pure Hindostanee is, however, not generally 
spoken in the Hydrabad servjpc, from the great mixture of men 
from both coasts and oth%r southern districts, .and the consequent 
jumble of Tcllinghoo, Tamul, Canarese, Mahratta, and Guz- 
rattee, with the pure northern dialect or Oordoo. The Hindos¬ 
tanee of Southern India is often a strange jargon—a compound of 
many tongnes, well worthy of Babel.—All patronage in the 
Nizam’s service is in the jbands of the G. G. and we believe the 
situation of captains commandant, and brigade major or paymas¬ 
ter, cannot now be directly conferred by the resident, without the form 
of a recommendation to the Supreme Government. Local officers 
cannot now enter the service; their admission having been put a 

stop to by Lord William Bentinck. 

• 

Regulations. —The regular portion of the service, i. e. "Engineers, 
Artillery, and Infantry, are directed lobe guided by the Regulations, 
Standing Orders, &c. for the Madras army, and in 1826 bad a 
printed code of their own, which, however, hah fallen into disuse; 
but why we know not. It is sa\d, however, that a leaf, section, or 
chapter is from time.to time taken a^ libitum out of the ‘sys¬ 
tems, forms, and codes' of all three presidencies, iho' the officers 
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are generally referred to Madras rules, &e. for instruction, informa¬ 
tion, and enlightenment. As our readers may be curious to see it,, 
we hare included, in the Appendix ; copy of an extract fronrMadras 
G. O. which was issued last year by the resident, and by which it 
will he perceived,—-after a steady perusal, and cogitation of the 
details and items embodied in the extract,—that a great deal of 'the 
joke generally c&nnected with the momentous terms * inspection and 
review' has been diminished ; * for. three days morning add evening^ 
and a wind up Field Day* for the morning of a fourth day reduces 
this system, as now introduced, for the benefit of all brigadiers, colo¬ 
nels, majors, and others concerned to * no joke/ 

Pay, Exchange.— Annexed, the B reader will find a General Order 
which ushered the new code of Pay Tables for the Nizam's service into 
existence, and in which something just and equitable is intended to 
he"expressed, but which is either not well understood or not executed, 
for otherwise at some stations the officers would find their pockets 
heavier monthly by sundry rupees, according to the rate of exchange 
between tffe rupees of the station and Hyderabad. The last two 
lines of the order say * to fix the pay and allowances of the. f^izam’s 
officers, &c. in Hyderabad rupees, &c.,’ yet although at'^Hingolee, 
Ellichpore, in number of rupees an officer may get as many as lie 
would at Bolarum; yet, if he wanted to remit money there, the shroffs 
would politely intimate the necessity of his poming down with a bonus 
varying from 5 to 8 or 9 and upwards per cent. Now if wo un¬ 
derstand the General Order aright, the officers are entitled to their 
pay in the fixed value of the Hyderabad rupee ; and if they cannot 
get that rupee, it would he but fair to give them the difference' in 
rupees surplus of the place where Hyderabad value cannot be 
furnished, and equivalent to the Bame sum in Hyderabad rupees. 
The troops are usually*three or four months in arrears—latterly, the 
former period. 

Leave of absence. —The following are the rules under which leave 
of absence is granted to officers of the Nizam's service:— 

Officers are allowed feave of absence for one month in e%ch year 
beyond the frontier on private affairs, without any deduction ' from 
their pay and allowances. For the nox|syc months' absence from duty 
one third of their monthly receipt# p Hpducted, and for the ensuing 
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sis months, one half. For any period beyond the six months the 
whole al|owances are withheld, until the return of the officer to his 
duty. Officers absent on leave within the limits of their division 
are liable to no deduction ; but going beyond those limits and still 
remaining within the frontier of the Nizam’s territories are, after 
two*mouths’ absence, liable to the same deductions as those specified 
above. t> 

Commissariat. —There is no such thing as effective regimental 
bazaars in the division of the Nizam’s force, excepting in the horse 
corps, which generally have their’s separate. The Budder at each sta¬ 
tion is usually looked to *for supplies. It is ordinarily under the 
major of brigade, though formerly, we believe, the appointment of 
superintendent of bazaars and police existed as a separateHcliarge. 
The liquor department is conducted by a contract«(yearly ) with some 
native willing to manage the Abkatrec. The profit from the bazaars, 
after paying the different servants, is deposited in the paymaster’s 
chest and allowed to accumulate for the purpose of being appropriated 
to emergencies,—suck as the extraordinary expence attending the 
employment of the force t in tlfe field, or advances on loan to dealers 
in grain—all under the sanction of the commanding officers of the 
division. , 

% 

However, we need not dwell long upon the commissariat branch. 
We suspect, from all we hear, it gives no one much care or trouble, 
as nothing particularly striking or effective is said to be observable 
in the system. Bullocks are the chief beasts of burden, as camels 
do not thrive and are never to be hired. 

We now close this rough sketch, referring the reader for details to 
the copious Appendix given below. We have not thought it neces¬ 
sary to go into a history of the origin and services of the Nizam’s 
force, as this will be found in the second volume of this Journal for 
the year 1833-34. Our sole object at present is to convey to the 
reader sqme idea of the present state of a force which lias, in its time, 
done good service to the effete, and still holds*out advantages to offi- 
cers who seek something beyond the honors and emoluments of regu¬ 
lar regimental prvice. 
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GENERAL ORDERS BY THE RESIDENT OP IIYD^ABAD. 

No. 820, October 31, 1836. * 

The following extract from G. O. recently issued to the Madras 
army is to be considered applicable, as far as ciicumst'anos will 
permit, to that of the Nizam's. 

‘ In order that the annual inspection and review of a corps may 
embrace every branch of its external drill and discipline, it is invari¬ 
ably to include the detailed and separate practi^ of each of the 
following points, observing that the reviewing officer is not limited to 
the order of succession as herein given. 

Infantry. 

1st.—Inspection in full marching order; departments, recruits, aud 
boys to be examined. ' * 

2nd.—The regiment tp move out in full inarching order, with the 
propre beats and calls. Advanced and rear guards and flank patroles 
to be formed by such companies as shall be named at Jthe time by the 
inspecting officer. A few movements to be performed, such as occu¬ 
pying and forming upon any ground incite vicinity of the Route 
* Squares,’ &c.,&c. After the march, the reviewing officer will in¬ 
spect the companies, and observe the state of the knapsacks. 

3rd.—Garrison Duties.—One wing of the regiment to parade as 
guards. The full forms of guard mounting to be gone through, the 
commanding officer acting as field officer of the day Guards to'be 
stationed at any convenient spots—sentries to be posted double ‘ and 
single/ near and detaclfed,—field officer to go the day rounds,—sen¬ 
tries to be relived. Field officer and captains of guards to go the 
night*rounds, Patroles to be sent out, &c., &c. , 

4th._The same wing to resume its station as guards. The re¬ 

maining wing to parade*for guard mounting, * second in cqpuhand’ 
acting as field officer of the day. GnarSs to be relieved, and the 
same course of rounds &c. to ho gone through as with the former 






Stli.—Field Katies.*—One wing to parade Tor picquets, &e. as 
in camp. * Commanding officer as field officer to post the picquets, 
supports, &c., covering any convenient quarter of cantonment—offi- 
cersfo post their sentries—posts to be visited by the field officer— 
requisite iterations in the position of sentries, &c., to be made for the 
night—patroles of all kinds to be sent out. 

* 

6th.—The same wing to resume its stations as picquets, &c , and 
the remaining wing to parade for duty—second in command acting 
as field officer,—posts to be relieved, and the same course of practice 
as with the former wing. 

7th.—One wing under the commanding officer to parade for 
‘ escalading practice.' ) 

8th.—The other wing under the 2nd in command for the same. 

9th.—Target practice and sword exercise. < 

The target practice should be one or two rounds independently 
out of the 'ranks, each man stepping out. One or t*v« rounds by 
file firing in the ranks, at different distances. If firing by Divisions, 
companies, or vollies, ft ordered, it is always to form part of some 
manoeuvre. The ground will always admit of deployment from co - 
luma. Flags are not to be used. In firing by divisions, &c. attention 
is to te given to the general levelling and range of fire. Hits from 
such firing are not required to be noticed in the report. , 

/ 

10th.—In corps of the liue, rifle, and light infantry companies > 
target practice ip skirmishing order. 

llth.—In light infantry regiments, skirmishing across the country, 
either by one wing at a time or by the entire corps, as may be deem¬ 
ed preferable, with reference to local circumstances. 

* 

12th.—Parade in Review order for manoeuvres. Commanding of¬ 
ficers are not to present the reviewing officer with a card of the man¬ 
oeuvres to be performed, but tbe reviewing officer will give to the 
officer commanding the corps,—of whatever * arm,—a memorandum 
on the gfound of tbe movements he may require to have executed. 

A detailed statement of the practicaof the corps in each of the pre. 
ceding points, is to be entered in the table of Gcueral Observations, 
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in the Confidential Report, which latter is, however, by no means to 
be framed with reference to such practice alone. It cyinot he too 
deeply impressed upon the remembrance of the reviewing officer, that 
the Confidential Report is to be, as far as practicable, the result of 
continued observation, and not of a periodical inspection or review. 


O. O. BY THE 1 RESIDENT ON THE PART OF THE NIZAM’S GOVERN¬ 
MENT, 16TH OCTOBER, 1835. 

No. 592. 

The Supreme Government having bad under consideration the fate 
at which thesonatt rupee has hitherto been converted into Hyderabad 
currency in the pay of the officers of the Nizam's army, and having 
directed, with the concurrence of the Nizam’s Government, that an 
addition of seven per cent shall be made from the 1st instant, in the 
exchange heretofore obtaining in the conversion of the sonat rupees, 
a new pay table shewing what each grade is now to receive in Hyde¬ 
rabad currency is subjoined. This table is to fown the standard 
of pay. and allowances of the officers of the Nizam’s army, and is 
not to be considered to have any reference*wliatevcr to the relative 
value of the Hyderabad currency compared with any other, or to be - 
liable to fluctuation, in consequence of any differsnee which may 
hereafter occur in the exchange, or intrinsic value of that currency 
compared with others. The rates of pay in the Company’s army 
have heretofore been referred to, merely with a view to compute the 
fair rate of allowances for the different Auks and establishments ; 
but as this practice has proved unfavorable to the officers of the 
Nizam's army, owing to the inadequacy of the rate of exchange, and 
is always liable to produce. inconvenience from fluctuation in the 
intrinsic value and in the rates of exchange of different currencies, 
the Government ha*e resolved to abandon it altogether and from 
the l$t instifdt, and for the future to fix the standard of the pay and 
allowances of the Nizam’s officers in the Hyderabad currency, wilh- 

ji 

out reference to any other. 
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1 * 

VAC ATI NO OF BRIGADE COMMANDS. 

f 

In our present number appears a Governmetft General Order dated 
the 31 st of July, promulgating, for the information of the army, an 
extract from a letter received from the Court of Directors regarding 
the vacating? of Brigade commands. By the regulation now esta¬ 
blished “it |f declared that * such brigadiers of the first and second 
classes as mr (Company’s) * regimental colonels, and who have sue* 
oeeded to the benefits of the off reckoning fund, shall be required to 
vaoato their respective commands after having held the appointment 
of brigadier for five years :* a power being placed in the hands of 
Government, should the services of any particular officer be deemed 
‘ indispensable to the public interests,’ to retain him in command flntil 
the court’s decision shall be passed on his case, and he made known 
in this country. In bringing this new rule into operation, however, 
an act of grace is extended to the present incumbent, the whole of 
whom are affected ; it is * pot to be applied retrospectively,’ but 
‘ every two years which fhey may then’ (on the date of the order) 
* have served as Brigadier, they should be considered as having served 
one year towards the completion of their tour under the new regula¬ 
tion.’ Now, as the army list does not yet show, and we know not 
whether it will show, the periods of service which the present Briga¬ 
diers now reckon sb par to f their five years’ tour, we hare thought it 
best to ascertain the point by calculation, and lay the result before 
onr readers, which we now proceed to do. 

t 

On referring to McGregor’s Code of Pay and Audit Regulations we 
find (P. 701) that there are three Brigadiers of the first class, and 
nine Brigadiers of the second class, ( authorized for this presidency, 
including the subsidiary or field commands, on or beyond the frontier 
with the command of interior districts or important fortresses.’ 
Of the nine second class brigadiersbips two are held by Queen’s offi¬ 
cers, and consequently not within the operation of the court’s letter, 
and three are the commands of fortresses.—gra, Allahabad, and 
Fort William ; but * in no case does the command of any of these 
fortresses confer the rank or title of brigadier.’ Brigadier Cart¬ 
wright, however, retains his title, because it was his at the time that 
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the troops at Muttra, where he commanded, were ordered to join the 
garrison of Agra. Lieutenant General Marley, the commandant of 
Allahabad, must, we appr ehend, vacate immediately, as he hits held 
the appointment moro than twenty years, counted as ten by the 
new system of computation. The command of Fort William is vest¬ 
ed in the senior officer there servingbut * unless be also is senior 
officer of the European trcops in garrison, the allowances of a briga¬ 
dier cannot be claimed by him/ the effect of which is \p throw the 
command into the hands of the commanding officer of the Queen's 
regiment quartered in the Fort; to whom the prder would not apply 
even if he were to be stationed the re for five years. It thus appear g 
to us that the effects of the regulation are only to be shown with 
regard to the Brigadiers commanding at Agra, Bareilly, Barrackpore, 
Delhi, Lucknow, Mhow, Neemuch, and Nusseerabad, whose condi • 
tion will be tound fu the subjoined table. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that our calculations have been 
made on the assumed position that nor.e of these Brigadiers wifi be 
removed to divisional commands, or by an^r other casualty, before 
they h.ive completed their five years’ tour. But should no officer 
senior to Brigadier Burgh arrive Tiefore May, 18^9, be will only 
have reckoned four years’service as a Brigadier when lie succeeds 
to the command of a division by the expiration of Major General 
Duncan’s tour. 
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BAGGAGE KNAPSACKS OF THE BENGAL AKMY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MILITARY CHRONICLE. 

Mr. Editor,—in the G. O. published by the Commander-in-chief 
after his late tour nf inspection, it is mentioned to be a practice in this 
army to carry the Sepoy’s knapsacks for them on common marches. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I am an old officer of the Bengal Army, and have 
marched during the course of my long servitude a great d*»al both with 
large arms, single corps, and small detachments on every kind of service 
and at every season of the ypar, as likewise on common reliefs, but such 
a thing as this I do declare I never saw. His Excellency, whom it must 
be supposed has not passed this censure on the army without due enquiry, 
and whom it is also to be supposed would not be deceived, must therefore, 
I imagine, have be£n led into the belief that such an extraordinary un¬ 
military custom prevails, from the doings of some particular corps or 
detachments which have come to his knowledge. This at least is the 
only way we at this station can account for the assertion^ As however, 
though two, it seems, may make a flock, yet as the act of one or Iwo 
foolish individuals in the situation of commandants who may have allow¬ 
ed of such a thing cannot fairly be construed imto the general practice of 
an army, 1 write this in the hope that it may catch Sir. H. Fane’s eye, 
and serve to convince him that he is mistaken in attributing such an 
unmilitary thing to the army in general. * 

Had indeed, his Excellency said, that the knapsacks were no* made 
the use of that they ought to be, and for which they ale intended, being 
but too often empty, 1 fear he would have said nothing more than the 
truth; as our sepoys are much in the habit of putting little or nothing 
in them for the purpose of avoiding carrying the load, that, if they were 
properly filled, they would to carry; and is one of the reasons why 
so much more carriage than ought to be, or than is allowed by the regu¬ 
lations of government, dated in December, 1824, is invariably required 
by corps marching. This however is a sort of thing that any soldiers 
will naturally do when they can, and can only be put a stop to by the 
vigilance of officers, who do not, I tljink, in this country, at all sufficiently 
attend to this point. 

Some officers, I believe, never think of the necessity of enforcing, by 
occasional personal inspection, this point, and others have an idea that 
it is one of no consequence; a little reflection avould, however, doubtless 
convince them of the propriety of accustoming their men to that which 
in case of any active warfare they would be obliged to do, for in such 
times much carriage ccmld neither be procured nor allowed, and conse¬ 
quently men totally unaccustomed to marching with such a lpad, would 
be apt to get speedily tired and knocked up by carrying it, an'd then 
probably become discontented and grumble. , 

Our men now too only carry, on common reliefs, 10 rqpnds of ammu¬ 
nition ; in war time on service they would have to carry 40 or perhaps 
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more, and this in addition to well filled knapsacks. How our present 
race of sepoys, quite unaccustomed as they are to carrying such weight, 
would get on when marching daily, sometimes long distances, and on 
getting to the grouud having to go occasionally out on foraging parties 
and on picquet, I know not, but rather think they would not like it, and 
that they wouliPsuffer much more from fatigue and sickness thereby 
produced, than men properly used to such labour would. Our sepoys 
travel long*jistances, it is true, when going and returning from leave, 
but that is altogether a different thing to marching dressed and accou¬ 
tred in the ranks, and although they are also much accuftomed to march¬ 
ing in small parties on commands, yet then they seldom carry any 
load at all! 

Men’s knapsacks ought to he occasionally inspected, without any 
notice given, on the line, of march; the inspections that take place on 
p-.rude, though certainly useful to teach men how to pack and carry 
their loads properly, yet do not in any way tend to prevent their carrying 
their knapsacks empty on a march. t 

In the ‘ Reminiscences of a Subaltern,’ published in the United Service 
Jourvi/f for January last, it is mentioned in the account given of ‘ the retreat 
from Burgo.' and Madrid, upon Rodrigo’ that our army suffered severely 
from starvation from the men’s not carrying their, camp kettles with 
them, and being consequently unable to cook their victuals when served 
out to sm, while at the same time the French Army suffered nothing, 
but on the contrary were well off, simply because the French soldiers 
always carried tlieir camp kettles on their backs. And thus, whilst the 
British soldiers were waiting for the means of cooking their rations, their 
camp kettles being carried on mules, the French soldiers had both cooked 
and eaten theirs 1 In the drder or letter issued to our army after this 
retreat, Lord Wellington says as follows; ‘ In regard to the food of the 
sohVrs, I have frequently observed and lamented, in the last campaign, 
the facility and celerity with which the French soldiers cooked in com¬ 
parison with our army.’ « 

Unless our men are habituated to carry their knapsacks properly filled, 
and unless also the articles directed to be carried in them in Army Stand¬ 
ing Orders, sections 25, are changed for those really of use, and which 
they would and do always require immediately after arrival at the new 
ground of encampment, and which are simply a dholee to enable a man 
to batjie, without which his caste will not admit of his cooking, and pots 
sufficient to cook with, the very same distress will accrue to this Army if 
ever it takes tut, field. That it would be very easy for our sepoys to car¬ 
ry the few pots redly required for this purpose, every man much accus¬ 
tomed to marching in days gone by well knows, and let those who do 
not know this, or who doubt it, look at the paper headed * Baggage 
knrpsacksot the Bengal Army, contained in the E. I. U. S Journal for 
February 1835, particularly pages 151 and 152 in which tfley will find 
this subject treated at great length, and the pots and other articles that 
a native soldier Bhnuld always carry detailed. 

What is now the case ? Do we not invariably see our men waiting for 
the arrival of their backries, on which tlieir coolfing pots are carried, to 
begin cooRing ? and when, as sometimes happens, a hackery chances to 
break down, and arrives in camp late in consequence, are not the men to 
whom it belongs always distressed, and unless they can borrow a com¬ 
rade’s pot, either obliged to go without their meal or to ask for leave to 
quit their guards, when on duty, at night, at unseasonable or improper 
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hours to go and cook. ? Would it not be ten times worse on actual ser¬ 
vice ? Are not the cases of the British Army to which I have alluded, and 
uhat 1 have now mentioned, extremely similar? The one waging for its 
mules the other for its hackries 1 And now, in God's name, permit me to 
ask of what earthly use many of the things specified in section 25 Army 
Sending Orders, and directed to be carried, such as* pipe clay, clean 
clothes, and spare shoes are? These last are, moreover, (besides being 
utterly useless, as Natives are accustomed to walk with fftre feet, so 
that even sliou’i they lose the pair on them, they would not suffer any 
distress) improper things to be carried either in, or on their knapsacks, 
inasmuch as the men not only dislike carrying them, but cannot if they 
do either carry a little parched grain in their knapsacks to eat, or use 
cooking pots defiled by contact with them, until they have been re-puri¬ 
fied by scouring ? Why, therefore, should they be forced to carry shoes, 
seeing that any how they are of no use ? I am nofone of those who con¬ 
sider it right to give in to all the whims and caprices of our Native 
soldiers; very far from it, but certainly do consider that the carrying of 
spare shoes might without any detiiment, and ought to be, dispensed 
with. 

It may be thought that Company’s officers arc competent to do this, 
and to alter the articles laid down to be carried by the men. But in the 
first place 1 do not Think they have any such authority; and in the se¬ 
cond, I kuow they don’t do it, and that on the contrary a great many of 
them content themselves with merely ordinary standing orders to he 
adhered to in this respect, tho’ to he sure, from never hjokipg during a 
march to see whether they are, the men take it on themselves to do fery 
much as they like, and leave empty knapsacks, or which is the same 
thing, a cloth stuffed iu to make them look fi^l! 

In conclusion, I will just add that blankets and great coats are almost 

too heavy to be carried on the knapsacks. Our men should, 1 as is the 

casein many corps, therefore, be provided with cloth ofies; and that ton 

much attention is paid to the mere look of knapsacks to the extension of 

what ought to be of more consequence, viz., their capability of usefulness. 

* 

A soldier should never he hurtliened with more equipments or things 
than are necessary; and in those he has the principal.part that ought to 
be looked to is usefulness. S 

Englishman, August, 14, 1837. • E. 
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Tfi THE EDITOR OF THE MEERUT OBSERVER. 

Sir,—Since I last addressed you, I have had the gratification of observ¬ 
ing, that the subject of required improvements in (lie Arms and Accou¬ 
trements of the Aripy, has been taken up by the Editor of the Englishman, 
and since by some of .his correspondents, and very ably handled by 
them. I am too anxious that attention shall he drawn to thiy subject of 
required improvement and its success promoted, to cavil at the Editor of 
the Englishman, for having delayed inserting my first Jc ttcr, till his own 
opinion and those of his correspondents had been promulgated ; and 
most heartily do 1 thank him for his earnest support. There appears to 
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be a strict Hdison of opinion hitherto, and should we differ, I trust that 
these differences will be conducted on either side with the urbanity and 
deference,'which men labouring for a public pood, should observe to¬ 
wards one another’s opinions and feelings. Nothing can be more j ust 
than the strictures of the Editor of the Englishman, upon the muskets in 
use, except that he does not go far enough. He says, that the effect of 
the fire of g. line is destroyed by the dodging of the men to escape the 
fire from the pan and touch hole of their left hand file; not only is this 
strictly true, but 1 will go farther and say, that the accuracy of the fire 
of single files is destroyed by the explosion from the immense pans, ren¬ 
dering it, from the shortness of the musket butts, dangerous to the eye¬ 
sight of the men to lay their cheeks down, so as to take correct aim. Mr. 
Stocqueler will oblige me, and enable himself to form a correct judgment 
on this point, if he wil$ attend the target practice of a Grenadier Company 
at Barrackpore. Let the jnen be left to themselves, and let him observe 
the positions they assume, and the movement of head on pulling the 
trigger, and then let him judge of the accuracy of aim to be expected. 
I have said, let the men be left to themselves ; or it is quite in the power 
r»f the officer commanding the corps to make a good target practice 
with his grenadiers, in single files, if he causes them only to put in a 
very little priming, and is so much on the alert that the men know they 
can’t wink without his seeing it. But how is this t.obe dune on service ? 
And it can’t be done in double file even. The little fellows in the rear 
ranks of the battalion companies, are tolerably safe from their own 
priming, but suffer equally with the larger men, from that of their left 
harfd files. I am astonished that no mention of the pouch has been 
made. Let any sceptic put on the present pouch nd cross belts, 
and advance firing at double qftirk, for 600 yards ; and then fasten the 
same weight round his waist, and advance in the same way for an equal 
distance, and see how differently he will feel after each exertion. 

I do not think*that I have any other point to touch upon, as regards 
the infantry, except one, which, though last considered, is not the least 
in point of consideration,j-that of shoes. ' These are in general, 
of a very bad description ; and I think it a matter which merits more 
attention than in meets with, and particularly that some methods should 
be devised by which the scruples of the native soldiery should be so far 
overcome as to make them carry a second pair. 

I cannot quit the subjects I have entered upon without making allu¬ 
sion to two matters, concerning the cavalry. One is the use of chains 
instead of heel ropes, the weight of which must be of great detriment to 
the animal, and be very frequently the cause of ring-bone and spavin. 
The other is a practice which prevaifs in the cavalry—it is the removal 
of all the shoes during the hot months, which, Pthink, is extremely ob¬ 
jectionable, both as a custom militating against that read? efficiency in 
which cavalry should always be held; and also, as being of very ques¬ 
tionable benefit to the feet of the horses who, tormented as they are by 
flies at that season, are continually stamping and pawing, and must 
frequently split and otherwise injure their hoofs. I am decidedly an 
unbeliever in the theory that {good ) shoeing isfof any detriment to the 
hoof; but*I think the very contrary. As a palliative, however, to the 
tender feelings of those who think so, I would propose that the nails in 
the quarters—tftbse next the heel—or at*any rate, the nails of the hind 
quarter, shouldi.be removed; the shoe would not then confine the heel, 
while it would protect the hoof; and the nails could be replaced in a few 
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hours, for.the whole troop, in ease of an ‘ Alette ,' For the present, J bid 
these subjects adieu, but I shall be always ready to resume, if I think 
my doing so can benefit the cause. $ , 

But I must not conclude without stating that the letter? in other news- 
papers, bearing the same signature as I have adopted, ar$ not written by 
me. I state this without the slightest pretence to, or assumption of, 
any superiority, but simply, because it is the case, * 

And remain, very faithfully yours. 

Aft Officer. 
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(From the Naval and Military Gazette, April 8.) 

In turning over the Army List lately, we have been not a little surpris¬ 
ed to find that still very many old Subalterns, whose commissions are 
dated as Lieutenants, prior to 1815, are serving in the lafantry Regi¬ 
ments, and chiefly abroad. We consider their case so hard, even sup¬ 
posing them to have been long on half pay, that our advocacy is hut an 
act of justice to absent friends, as we hope they will permit us to 
call them. , 

In almost every case of Lieutenant, whose dates of commission’’are 
earlier than 1816, the officer was placed on half-pay in consequence of the 
reduction of his corps after the peace was concluded. The vacancies which 
subsequently occurred were so few, that in 1824 and 1825 there were 
Ensigns of twelve or thirteen years, full-pay ; arid a total stagnation of 
promotion threatened the ruin of the Army. During.the period, from 
1816 to 1825, the solicitations for restoration to full-pay from h^lf-pay 
were so numerous, and the vacancies so few, that claims of a very 
high character were necessarily rejected hom year to year. Subse¬ 
quently to the above-named period, measures were adopted to facilitate 
the return of officers from half-pay to full-pay ; ami many are now serv¬ 
ing whose frequent memorials had been rsgolarly rejected in previous 
years. It is not, we think, just to deny these old tnqp—distinguished 
officers—the men who served in the war—that promotion they must have 
attained years ago, but for the ill-luck of having been reduced to half¬ 
pay. On obeying the call to serve, we consider that they fulfilled their 
part, and that they may fairly claim promotion as they did not of their 
own will retire from full to half-pdy, hut, on the country, solicited to 
he restored to active duty, till their memorials became a perfect bore at 
the Horse Gqprds. 

To prove that we have good ground for our remarks, we request the 
reader to take up the Army List, and he will observe that the following 
officers whose lieutenancies are dated prior to 1816, are now serving :— 

1st Royals, Lieuto. Pilkington . 1811 

— .Nicholsdn ... .1813 

— . Sampson * . 1813 

— . Campsie . r . Ial4 

2d Queen’s . Keitlf ..*, 1815 

— .Mackenzie .1. 1815 
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4tli King’s Own, . Roberton . 

— . Gibson . 

5th Fusiliers, . i'lune... .. 

6th Foot, .Allen .. 

— .Tighe . 

— * .Muller . 

8th King’j, .Gardiner . 

9th Foot, . Farrant . 

— .Kerr . 

12th Foot, . Dunne . •... 

13th L. InY, . Foulston . 

— . Inge . 

— .Meredith 

17th Foot, .Johnston . 

18th R. Irish, .„ Moyle . 

19th Foot, . Edwards . 

20th Foot, . Langley* . 

21st Fusilers, . Wrixon * . 

22d Foot, . Kyffin . 

— .Campbell . 

— .Matson . 

23d Fusiliers, . Williams . t 

24th Foot, .... Beaufoy . 

25th Foot, ... Sweeny .. 

29th Foot, , • .Thatcher . 

31*st Foot, . Bulkcley . 

— . Maclean . 

32d Foot, .• Gafdiner . 

33d Foot, . Shuckburgh . 

34 th Foot, . Daniell . 

35 th Foot, .Betty .. 

37th .Foot, . Servantes . 

40th Foot, .Stanley .. 

41st Foot, . Carmichael . 

44th Foot, .Turner . 

47th Foot, .Siborn . 

48th Foot, .' Williamson . 

— .Mountsteven . 

49 th Foot, .MacAndrcw . 

54th Foot, .Blachall . 

55th Foot, .Macquarie . 

56th Foot, .Telford . 

57th Foot, . Bate • . 

— .Sullivan .. 

— .Ovens . 

— .Westwood . 

58th Foot, . Hutton . 

— . Bell . 

— .Lillie . 

59th Foot, . Baring -*. 

— « . Rogers . 

62d Foot, .Price . 

— _ « .Beatty . 

— . .Buchanan . 

— ...... RawBtorue . 


1813 

1814 
1814 
1813 

1813 

1814 
1814 
1812 

1813 
1615 
1808 

1814 

1815 
1814 
1814 

1813 

1814 
1813 

1813 
1812 

1814 

1815 
1812 
1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 
1815 

1813 
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1814 

1814 
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1815 
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1815 
1812 
1815 
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63d Foot, 

. Croly 

— 

.Spier 

65th Foot, 

.... O’Connell 

— 

.Westropp 

— 

.... Whitaker 

G6th Foot, 

. Love 

67 th Foot, 

. Hatnond 

69 th Foot, 

. Dutton 

— 

.Gardiner 

70th Foot, 

*.Jameson 

78th Foot, 

. Mitchell 

81st Foot, 

.Howe 

82d Foot, 

.Quill, 

— 

.. Abbott 

84th Foot, 

.Hanley 

89th Foot, 

. Causland 

94th Foot, 

.Nicholls i 

96 th Foot, 

. Horsley 

98 th Foot, 

.Harrison 

— 

. Fielding 

— 

..jHuntcr 

— 

. j .... Kingsley 

— 

.Wall 

99 th Foot. 

.O'Leary 

— 

. Armstrong 

1st W. In. R., 

. Burke 

2d do. 

. Kenyon 

Ceylon Rifle. 


Regiment 

. Percy 

— 

.t Ostheydei 

— 

.Phelan 

__ 

. Jones 

— 

.. 4 Hodges 

— 

. Clare 

— 

. Hamilton 

— 

.Caldwell 

Cape Corps, 

.... . Ross 

Newfoundland 


Vet., 

.. .. Berry 

— 

. Saunders 


.Grant 

_ 

.Skinner 

_ 

.Rice 

_ 

___Hunt 




1813 

1814 
1813 
1813 

1815 
1815 
1815 
2812 
1813 
1808 
1813 
1815 
1812 
1815 
1812 
1813 
1813 
1815 
1812 
1813 

1813 

1814 

1815 
1813 
1314 
1Q15 
1813 

1811 

1811 

1812 

1813 
' 1814 

1814 

1815 
1815 
1813 

1808 

1810 

1813 

J814 

1815 

1815 


The foregoing list tells a tale of long services, and hopes deferred. 
We trust the former may be soon rewarded, and promotion, however 
tardy, cheer the veterans who are now serving in the Subaltern ranks 
of the Army, commanded by those who were not born when they were 
Ensigns and under fire. a 
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SIRHENRY FANE’S BREVET. 


. [From the Madras Conservative, August II.) 

The late brevet order of Sir Henry Fane confers the rank of Major 
General, in*the East Indies only, on the following officers: — 

Years of 

service. • 

45 Col.<’. A. Vigoreux, C. B-, H. M. 45th Regt. 

38 „ Sir E. K. Williams, K. C. B., H. M. 41st Regt. 

40 „ H. Sullivan, H. M. 6th Regt. 

14 • „ James Allan, ,, 57th „ 

37 ,, Robert Torrens, C- B. h. p., H. M. 3Sth Foot, Adjt. Genl. in 

India. * 

31 „ C. H. Churrhill, M JHBlst Foot, Qr. Mr. Genl. in India. 

42 „ T. Willshire, H. M. irWoot. 

31 „ H. Oglander, ,, 26th ,, 

36 ,, W. H. Sewell, „ 3lst „ Depy. Qr. Mr. Genl. in India. 

38 „ R. B. Fearon, C. B. H. M. 6th Ft^t. Dy. Ad. Genl. in India. 

As this is a case which all who are interested in it will allow must be 
urged upon its own individual merits, we have given against each name 
the period of the above officers' services, and in this view it is material to 
observe tha$ npt one of them reckons less than 30 years’ service, and 
nufct of them we have ascertained have been actively employed during 
that period. 

As this subject will, no doubt, be viewed with interest by society as 
well as by the army, several well known and respected members of the 
former being concerned in it, we have made evefy enquiry in the matter, 
and are free to ctnfess the order wears to our mind the appearance of the 
strictest justice, its object being to present the supercession of the above 
officers of His Majesty’s Service, by the colonels of the Company’s army 
promoted by the late brevet.* The case of the former officers will be un¬ 
derstood by reference to the Madras army list of January and the same list 
revised up to the 30th June. In the first of these lists the name of Colo¬ 
nel Vigoreux (who heads the ten new major generals) stands the sixth 
upon the litft of <colonels in point of seniority. In the army list of the 
1st July, that officer 6tands at the top of his grade, but in the interval has 
been passed over by 23 Junior officers of the Company's service on the 
Madras establishment, promoted to the rank of major general by the late 
brevet The same remark, varying the position and numbers, applies to 
Colonels Sir E. K. Williams, Allan, Sewelland Fearon. In the same inter¬ 
val, we find by the general gradation list, Cokmel Vigoreux has been 
passed over by no less than 58 colonels of the united armies of the three 
presidencies. We have mentioned more particularly the five officers serv¬ 
ing under this presidency, because we are enabled to give their case more 
precisely with reference to figures, but the case of the other five, serving 
within the Bengal and Bombay presidencies, are precisely the same in 
principle, differing only in the extent of supereftsion. 

By the'rules of the King’s AVmy it has always, we believe, been consi¬ 
dered that when an officer attains the rank of lieutenant colonel, , no cir¬ 
cumstance can* subject him to supercesuion excepting the choice by His 
Majesty of his aides-de camp. Even,if a lieutenant colonel should obtain 
a regiment, he is not promoted in consequence, until it comes to his 
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repultr tarn to be included in a general brevet. This is well known as an 
established principle of the service, and it was acted upon in a case whol¬ 
ly analogous to the present in 1829, when the hfevet rank of*colonel in 
the East Indies was conferred by His Majesty's order on all the lieute¬ 
nant-colonels of the Company’s service, who had been or. should he 
appointed commandants of regiments. In communicating His Majesty's 
pleasure to the Commander in-chief in India, Lord Hill yrrote as fol¬ 
lows :— 

‘ In conveying to your lordship, the signification of His Majesty’s 
gracious intentions upon this point, and the expression of Bis Majesty’s 
commands, that the measure be earned into effect, I have the honor to 
acquaint you, that His Majesty is further pleased to direct m order to pro¬ 
vide for the interest of his officers, serving in the territorial possessions qf 
the Company, and to take care that their fair claims are not passed over in 
consequence of any particular circumstance attending the promotion of the 
officers qf the Company's army , that thq local rank of colonel, by brevet, be 
granted to any lieutenant-colonel .of His Majesty’s army, who would, 
without such grant, be superseded by a junior officer of the Company’s 
service on his promotion, to the rank of colonel regimentally.’ 

On that occasion eight of the above officers were promoted for the 
purpose of preventing their supercession by Company’s officers, and the 
other two who came to the country after 1829, were promoted retrospec¬ 
tively for the same purpose. Now it cannot, we imagine, be inferred 
for a minute, that after stipulating so specifically for thq interests of hie 
own officers in the above instance. His Majesty could have contemphlted 
that these identical officers should be subsequently superseded by the 
very same juniors, on arriving at a more ^dvsyiced grade when added 
length of service and rank must necessarily render such supersession 
infinitely more galling. 

This order has been called an act of fearful injustice to the Indian 
army, but we cannot think that the officers of that army generally will 
be disposed to join in thetcomplaint. It will he quite cAear, m fact, that 
they have no ground of complaint in the latt? brevet, when it is consi¬ 
dered that they have profited by it (in ond> grade at least) much more 
largely than the King’s service. The extensiap of the rank of major 
general appears to have been made with the nrore immediate view to their 

E articular interests. The brevet is extended to .1829. and while in the 
Ling’s army there was only one colonel (Sir W. Gomm of the Coldstream 
Guards) whose commission bore date in that year, in the Company's 
army 6 colonels of 1829 were promoted to the rank of major general. 

In regard to the right of the Commander-in-chief in India to conft/ 
brevet rank, without reference to the sanction of the King, we are not 
able to say more than we said before, that we feel pretty sure so old an 
officer would .fever have taken upon himself to usurp powers not vested 
in him in some way or another. It may be that the omission of the ten 
officers from the general brevet, was an oversight, for certainly, accord¬ 
ing to the principle laid down in the above order, it ought not to have 
occurred, unless distinc^nstructions were sent to the Commander-in- 
chief to issue a local order conferring the superior rank on those officers, 
as in the case of their promotion to .the Ibcal rank of colonel. And it 
may very well be that such instructions have been sent, and that the 
Commander-in-chief has not thought it necessary to publish them, seeing 
they only earned out the principle df the former order, With which the 
army was already acquainted. # 
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It has been represented to ns that the brevet promotion of theee ten 
officers, though equitable in principle and strictly in accordance with the 
spirit of* th% King’s regulations in regard to supercession, may in practice 
be found inconvenient in consequepce of the clashing of a variety of 
interests—as in # the single instance of Colonel (now Major General) 
Vigoureux. That officer, who now commands the Mysore division, will 
be superseded in his command by Sir Hugh Gough, who is shorily 
expected—but will not be able to join his regiment (the 45tk) because be 
is senior to General Doveton, who commands the division in which the 
45th is stationed. That regiment, fortunately, is goin^ home shortly, 
but the same case might occur again, especially as the difficulty has not 
been foreseen or provided for. It certainly would be desirable under 
this consideration that there were not more general officers in the country 
than could be employed; but the evil is much reduced by the fact that 
four out of the number hojd staff situations, one is at home, and another 
going immediately,—so that the number who will be left with their regi¬ 
ments will only be four for all three presidencies, and at any rate what¬ 
ever may be the inconvenience resulting from this, we do not perceive 
how it can operate with injustice to the Company’s officers, and the 
promotion is evidently, we think, due to the King’s. 

It has been objected too that general officers holding the situation of 
deputy adjutant and quarter master general, as Generals Sewell and 
Fearon, is an anomaly. But we find, on reference to the King’s army 
fist, that the deputy adjutant general of the army is Major General 
Gardiner, that Major General Sir Alexander Dickson is deputy adjutant 
general of the royal artillery, and that a general officer (Sir J. Savagt) 
is deputy adjutant general of /he corps of royal marines; so that pre¬ 
cedents are not wanting for general officers holding these appointments, 
nor can we conceive it any degradation whatever. 


* . DON CARLOS’S CARTRIDGES. 

« _ ‘ k 

% 

We have sepn some of the cartridges used by the troops of Don 
Carlos; they are certainly very effective missiles. The bullet consists of 
two cylinders of lead, of fc'e diameter of the bore of the musket; each 
cylinder is cut into four pieces, the section of each piece being the quad¬ 
rant of a circle, tfie whole eight pieces are slightly cemented together, 
and are intended to separate when fired. Hence there are in each cart¬ 
ridge eight leaden messengers of death. Probably Don Carlog imagines 
it necessary to have recourse to some extraordinary means of destruction, 
considering he has a most extraordinary coalition opposed to him. The 
powder which formed the cartridge appeared wety made and powerful.— 
United Service Gazette, April, 15. 


REVERIES OF A RETIRED OFFICER. 

MUSKET PRACTICE. 

*. 

To the Editors $ the United Service Gazette. 

Gentlemen, —Few, even military, men, ace aware of the enormous 
pecuniary cost of the ammunition which is expended in a campaign, and 
even with this knowledge, perhaps, it might not operate on officers and 
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soldiers s» an inducement to economy on this bead. However, M 
some idea may be formed on the subject, 1 will state that, at the memo¬ 
rable siege of Gibraltar, the actual cost of the ammunition expended in 
one day alone, amounted to 15,0001. sterling (see • the third Ke'port of 
the Finance Committee, 1817.’). But when an officer or soldier reflects 
upon the great difficulty of the transport of ammunition,«the risk of cap¬ 
tures, the delay from adveise winds at sea.^nd bad weather on shore, 
—the breaking down of carriages and unforeseen impediments, and that 
a hard-fought Held, on the very point of being won, may be lost, and their 
own life sacrificed, from a want of ammunition—he will not only bus- 
band every cartridge before the action, but be discreet in its expenditure 
during the fight. 

Again} the immense 1 expenditure of ammunition in an action, com¬ 
pared with the casualties, must have struck every one (I speak now only 
of musketry ammunition). Marshal Saxe confuted that, in a battle, 
only one ball in eighty-five takes effect; others, that one in forty strikes, 
and no more than one in 400 is fatal. At the battle of Tournay, in Flan¬ 
ders, in 1794, it is calculated that 236 musket balls were expended in 
disabling each soldier who suffered. Undoubtedly, an exact calculation 
cannot be made, because it is impossible to ascertain the numbers who 
fall by cannon shot, the bayonet, and the sabre; but, from the following 
experiment, 1 am inclined to think that the Tournay estimate is by no 
means beyond the mark as a general calculation. 

A space equal in height and length to a party of twenty-two men 
formed two deep, was distinctly chalked out on a wall, aftd at the extre¬ 
mities of this Bpace perpendicular lines were drawn on the ground, a 
horizontal plane extending to seventy pacqp : and another line was then 

• |n through the points terminating those liifes, to 'complete the paral- 
Iram, the whole being done with geometrical precision. The firing 
y of twenty-two men weie then marched upon this last line—of 
course, opposite and parallel to the Bpace on the wall, clearly indicated 
to them, and ordered to fire a volley, when not more than two or* three 
balls were found within bounds. So all the shot which had struck any 
part of the whole wall under five feet nirfe inches were counted; and 
how many do you think had Btruck (I do not trust to memory) ? Why, 
positively, only nine ; and, observe, at not more than seventy paces. 
The volley was repeated, and only eight balls Struck. The whole again 
came to the ‘ present,’ but only the front rank fired* when three balls 
struck. * The whole once more presented, but only the rear rank fired, 
whin four balls struck. The next round was by allowing each man, at 
the word * present,’ to bring up his musket from the trail, and discharge 
it at pleasure, when only eight balls struck out of the whole. When per¬ 
mitted to fire singly, every shot told* 

Now, it is worthy of notice that those shot out of bounds were invaria¬ 
bly found to ifave been thrown to the light of the firing party. Indeed, 
the experiment had been instituted by the (then) commanding officer of 
a regiment (the leaven of whose martial enthusiasm somehow or other 
diffuses itself among the whole mass of his friends), not so much with a 
view of asceitainiirg the#iumber of 6hot which might tell, as to see if the 
observation which be had made in action of men throwing theirJire to the 
right, was really correct, as a query had'occurred to him, whether in- 
trenchments should be at right angles to the line of fife, as those, for 
instance, thrown up. across abroad ; or whether they ought to be.con¬ 
structed, at a small angle, to the line of fire. The drawing back the right 

f 2 • 
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foot, or, indeed, the whole of the right side, at the tnorae.Dt of bringing 
up the firelock, or the misplacing the finger on the trigger, no doubt, 
produces t^is obliquity of fire. 

From the preceding remarks, wi* may form some tolerably correct 
estimate, not only of the intrinsic, out the positive value of ammunition ; 
and, from the calculations quoted, and the experiment cited, together 
with our own personal observations, we may take it for granted that in 
every action hie quantity of musket balls absolutely thrown away is, to 
those that take effect, nearlv in the enormous proportion of 235 to one. 
Surely, then, it is a subject calling for serious consideration, and any 
attempt to establish data on which rules may be laid down to gnide men 
in directing their fire, and, in some measure, prevent this waste, and ren¬ 
der the fire of a battalion more effectual, cannot be ill received ; ‘ for in 
proportion as a cool and well-directed fire serves to distract and throw 
the enemy into disorder, is a wild, confused, and hurried fire (which 
is always without effect) calculated to give him confidence and contempt 
for his opponents ’ With this view, 1 beg to submit the recommendations 
and experiments which follow, trusting they may either be the means of, 
in a degree, rectifying errors, or causing other officers or correspondents, 
through the medium of the United Service Gazette, to offer suggestions 
more to the purpose :— 

First, then, as to men firing singly at a target.—Musket practice, I do 
not think, obtains the minute and serious attention which its importance 
demands. No man should be brought up to fire at a target, 

First—Before.*he has learnt properly to fix his flint (at least, until cop¬ 
per caps or Baron Lieurteloupe's lock be introduced generally into the 
service). This is o(much importance, when we consider the number of 
muskets which miss fire—-perhaps one in twenty—and know that dflh 
generally arises from the improper position of the flint, it either striflHj 
the hammer too high or too low. It will he found a good rule to divide 
the hammer into three parts, and so place the flint in the cock, that it 
may Btfike one-third from the top, the bevelled side of the flint being 
either placed upwards or downwards, as may best effect this. 

Secondly—Before he, by continual practice (a point far more necessary 
than it may at first appear), is enabled rapidly to single out an'object, 
and rivet his eyes upon a f^oint in that object, and then smartly bring up 
bis firelock directed to thar point, with the butt-end coming at once to its 
proper position at'the shoulder, not hitching against any other part; for 
men are too apt, especially when flurried, to pull the trigger the fhoment 
the butt touches them. Good habits acquired at drill, become instifict 
when before an enemy. 

Thirdly—Before he is instructed that the less the windage, the less 
his ball will diverge from the vertical plane in wh\ch it is projected ; or, 
in more simple language, the closer his ball fits its barrel, the straighter 
it will go to the mark, and the further it will range. He dhould, there¬ 
fore, when nicety of aim is required, he taught to reduce the windage 
by overlapping the ball with an extra fold of the cartridge paper, taking 
care at the same time that it be rammed close down upon the powder. 

Fourthly—Before he is taught to enter his finger well into the guard 
and give a steady pull at the trigger; for, if only the tip of the finger be 
applied, or a jerk given, the barrel will assuredly be diverted from it* 
intended direction. 

And, note, impossible, never place a target in a situation where it has 
no artificial or natural butt close behind it—such as a wall, a Band-pit, a 
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stone-quarry, or an abrupt bill; for the target being small, only records 
those shots which are really good, while, without a butt for the erratick 
shot to strike on, the man who Ares has no meant* of observing his errors, 
and, consequently, cannot correct them, * 

The men should be brought up to the target two at a time only, under 
the direction of an experienced marksman, and not be Withdrawn until 
they have discharged (without being huvied) the complement of their 
ammunition 

After each rqund a man from the range party should step up and 
clearly indicate to the man who fired—the exact spot where his shot 
struck, either on the target or on the btitt. 

Secondly. as to men firing collectively.—It does not -follow—at least, 
in my opinion—because measures have been taken to render individuals 
good deliberate marksmen, that as a necessary consequence (without 
other means) their fire collectively as a battalioh, must be as effectual as 
it is possible to render it; or 1 take it, in the hurry and confusion of men 
acting in a body in action, the skill of * a good shot’ is but little called into 
play. I, therefore, recommend the following course of experiments 

Set up, on a horizontal plane, a canvass screen, 30 or 40 yards long 
(the longer the better,) the height of infantry, measuring to the top of the 
chacos, and thereon paint roughly, hut m due proportion, a party of « 
soldiers, and draw throughout the whole length of this screen a line coin¬ 
ciding with the middle of these effigies, and another line coinciding with 
their knees, so that there may be four lines—viz, the line shoiyn by the top 
of the screen, the twpmiddle lines, and the edge on which the screen 
stands. Then fix half a dozen muskets at the height of araan’s shoulder, in 
moveable frames (barrack tables and fornfs set*on end may be made to 
answer), and discharge them at the screens, placed at the several ranges 
of 100, 200, and even 300 yards, until it be ascertained at which of these 
lines muskets should be pointed to strike the scree® at these several 
ranges with the gretest advantage. Similar experiments should bg made 
with screens the height qf cavalry. • 

It is true, such experirm nts should be mtftle at the charge of govern¬ 
ment, hut officers whose hearts are really in their profession, and who 
have the means, will not, I am sure, mind the^expense of a few yards of 
canvass, when so important ah object as the effectual fire of their battalion 
is in view'; and part of the spring or autumn allowance of ammunition 
cannot be better employed. 

Before I proceed to point out bow this experiment should be followed 
up. I would say something more at large on the necessity of men when at 
drill acquiring the habit of quickly singling out an object, and rivetting 
the eye upon a point in that object. If you fix your eye upon a particular 
point, even with the hdhd erect, without looking over the barrel, and 
then steadily firing your musket to your shoulder, you will find, on exa¬ 
mination, that the line of Bight and the line of metal produced intersect 
egch other at the point selected as an objectj nay, a man may even direct 
his musket from his hip, and such will be the case. Indeed, I have heard 
of a very excellent shot who (why, 1 know not) invariably, in sporting 
fired his gun from his hlj). In fact, I believe, it is rarely that a sports¬ 
man ever directs his eye along the barrelt but quickly selects %is object, 
and deliberately bringfe his gnn up to his shoulder, his eye being rivetted 
on the object at the moment he {mils his trigger; for die piece invaria¬ 
bly adapts itself tp the line of sight, and when that is I unhesitatingly 
determined on, the gun will be correctly pointed. 
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Now, then, the proper point or line to direct a musket at each of the 
before-mentioned rangep Raving been ascertained by experiment, it will 
be a good Criterion to guide men when acting as marksmen, bnt will not 
exactly do as a guide, by which to jtiirect the fire of a battalion ; for we 
know that men in general fire too huh, which shots so fired are of course 
lost while those that groge short have a chance of striking in the ricochet; 
therefore a Ijne below the proper line must be selected, and which this 
may be must be ascertained by various trials of a party of men discharg¬ 
ing their pieces at one of the underneath lines, pointed out al the tune 
on the Bcreep placed at the different ranges * bringing u£t their muskets 
gradually, and looking at their object before they fire.’ 

So that these points being established, a regular table of ranges on a 
horizontal plane may be formed, and borne in mind by officers and nou- 
cotnmissoned officers. Thus, for example :— 

At 300 yards, direct the eye (say for instance) to 1 the top of the chacos. 

At 200 yards, direct the eye to the middle of the body. 

At 100 yards, direct the eye to the knees. 

In like manner a table should be formed for inclined planes (taking a 
plane of a moderate elevation or inclination as a guide), for it will be 
found that the same rule will not hold good on horizontal planes and 
inclined planes; and that when men are firing down a plane especially, the 
greatest possible care of officers and non commissioned officers is requi¬ 
site in directjng^he fire of the men, to induce them to ‘ level low.' 

• 

Nothing, in my opinion (and I speak it from experience, and, therefore, 
dwell upon it the more,) is so conducive to obtaining a quick correct aim as 
perpetual practice in rapidly selecting objects, and bringing the firelock 
coolly tip to them ; and, therefore, m?n on no account should ever, whe¬ 
ther at drill or firing blank cartridges, be suffered to pull a trigger with¬ 
out having previously chosen an object, And aimed at it; and officers 
and ncfln-coramiseioned officers, when a battajjon is at exercise, should 
frequently interrupt the men when going throi/gh the motions of firing, 
with—* name your object.’ ihdeed, it is advisable, when a regiment,is at 
drill, that two or three men in line, or a camp-colour with a piece of wood 
screwed on it cross-ways, idiould be stationed in every direction to which 
a front tnay be made, so that there shall always be an object to point at. 

t 

Thus, much may be done, even without ammunition, in teaching men 
the right use of the * queen of weapons }’ but, as matters are now carried 
on, except op those few days in the year when a few rounds of Jball-car- 
tridges are expended (and these often in such a way that no practical in¬ 
struction is derived), a battalion roiglft just as well be armed with broom¬ 
sticks. * 

I will add, it is a maxim in artillery, in ruining the a^roaches and 
defences of your enemy,—never fire indiscriminately upon them, but 
attack foot by foot, and embrasure by embrazure, until they are destroy 
ed ; and I see no reason why the same is not applicable to the fire of a 
battalion. Thus, supposing a battalion in line opposing another battalion 
in line, and that a round delivered indiscriminately dropped twenty men 
in various parts of the opposing battalion, perhaps it would hot be much 
heeded i but had. that discharge, been concentrated on a particular spot 
—the centre o£the battalion, for instance—and twenty men had there 
fallen close together, a breach would have been made, which must have 
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created confusion, and which, if enlarged by a second or third discharge, 
tn all probability would cause a panic, when rout would be the sure con¬ 
sequence of a charge. * ■ § m 

\ i Ubiqub. 

Demi-Solde Cottage, 8th April, 1837. • 

Note l.—It would be well if general Wole’s orders were revived, vifc : 
—for every man to be provided with spare balls, and at clSae quarters 
to put one into his musket in addition to the ball in the cartridge ;• and 
that even experimental practice should be carried on with muskets double 
shotted, to see at how great a distance they would do execution. This 
I think far preferable to the American method, as practised in the action 
between the Wasp and Frolic, of loading 16 buck-shot, or at other times 
<lf charging their muskets with one ball and four or live buck-shot; or 
to the slugs, employed by the French when defending breaches. 

Note 2.—Gustavus Adolphus’s orders to his soldiers were never to fire 
until th y could see their own images in the pupils of their enemy’s 
eyes! The spirit of this order should be kept in mind.— ibid. 


OX THE EFFEQTS OF SOLITARY CONFINEMENT UPON 

HEALTH. 


By J. (j. Malcolmson, Esq., Surgeon, late Sec. to the Ma&raf Med. Board. 

Having been occupied during a number of years in the study of the 
causes of disease in warm climates, a number of facts have proved to me, 
beyond a doubt, that lengthened periods of solitary confinement are 
destructive of the health and efficiency of the soldier: and these remarks 
are written in the hope of attracting attention to the; distressing subject 
in England. I am no advocate for corporal punishment; T am satisfied 
that, in most cases, it defes Tiot prevent military crime. Yet a fear of 
strengthening its advocates has deterred mer from laying these remarks 
before the public longer than, perhaps, I ought. But at present the 
danger is of another kind, and the anxiety to avoid dogging may lead to 
punishments which are incomparably moj m cruel aud destructive. 
There are many who care little how much is suffered, provided such 
suffering be removed from their sight; and would coolly consign to rot, 
in a solitary cell, their erring countryman or fellow-soldier. I have 
reason to believe that more real misery has arisen in twelve months from 
imprisonment in the great jails of India, than has been inflicted by 

revolting and cruel corporal punish then t in a hundred years. 

% 

Punishment should never be disproportionate to the offence; still less 
should |9erma1ient injury be inflicted by it on the health of the individual. 
No punishment can be just, or in the eye of God lawful, which tends to 
impair the efficiency and shorten the life of the soldier; and I am satis¬ 
fied that long-continued solitary confinement, especially when conjoined 
with restricted diet, has** direct tendency to produce intractable forme 
of disease. Yet from the Btrong feeling against cwporal punishment, 
which is rapidly gaining ground, the tendency seems to be overlooked 
of that punishment which may be substituted for it. Those who recol¬ 
lect how reluctantly the scurvy which prevailed in the Mi^bank Peniten¬ 
tiary, was admitted, and the ridicule with which its existence was spoken 
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of in the House of Commons, will readily perceive the probability pf 
i his; and in hot climates, the tendency to disease of the character refer, 
ed to ic dtuch greater even than in Britain. 

It may be said, ‘ What then is tofbe done ?* The answer must be given 
by others. My business is simply to state the fact, that this punishment, 
inflicted with severity, is ruinous to body and mind. ‘Much may be 
done by trotting soldiers mire as men, and by studying their comfort 
and welfare. 1 h v'e witnessed one Europ an corps in India in which, 
while every man was required strictly to perform bis djtty, the gates of 
the barracks*were left open, and no annoying restrictions were imposed. 
Under this system, only one instance of corporal punishment became 
necessary in several years, and solitary confinement was seldom 
called for 

Previous to April, 1832, European prisoners under solitary confinement- 
m the Madras Presidency,* received their usual rations, except spirits. 
On the 4th of April a General Order was issued, and cairied into effect 
in the regiment of which f was in tnidical charge, directing that, with a 
view to the due execution of sentences of solitary confinement, the diet 
of prisoners should be restricted to bread and water, subject to such 
addition as the medical officer might deem necessary. Soon after tins, 
j. my attention was attracted by a very peculiar train of symptoms in a 
patient admitted into hospital; but it was not until the reception of 
another patient, suffering from an exactly similar foim of disease, that 
l discoveied thqj both had been in the solitary ceils, and that their 
illnfi$s was thereby produced, or greatly modified, (a March, 1833, 

I forwarded to the Madras Medical Board hUtories of these cases, with 
observations, expressed, hpwevtr, with much hesitation. But not long 
after unequivocal evidence began to be afforded, by decided scurvy, with 
other remarkable symptoms, in men who had enjoyed robust health pre¬ 
vious to long periods of solitary confinement. These facts, in the follow¬ 
ing twq years? relieved roe from all hesitation in expressing a decided 
opinion on the sulpect; and I now subjoin a* vary bnef outline of tbs 
effects observed to follow $uc^ confinement, moire especially when the 
prisoner is restricted to a diet of bread and water; 1 eservmg minute 
medical details for another place. 

Many men, particularly^iose of indolent habits, endure a confinement 
of four or six weeks, on bread and water, without injury to their health j 
but, in some instances, a shorter period is sufficient to cause a total losa 
of ap, elite: the bread is hardly touched, and no other food being allow¬ 
ed, the patient is unable to eat or to digest it. The stomach becomes 
weak ; there is uneasiness across the region of the stomach, spleen, and 
liver; the latter is torpid ; the bowels are confined, or they are relaxed 
with slimy discharges, unaccompanied with pain*; yet the swollen red 
tongue indicates the existence of irritation of the mucous •membrane of 
the digestive canal. The pulse is quick and feeble; and the clammy skin; 
vertigo, debility, headache, and sleeplessness, show how much the con¬ 
stitution suffers from diminished nervous power. The convalescence is 
slow, and the treatment requires to lie adapted to the enfeebled state of 
the gysten^. The effect is, however, clearly Beentn men sentenced to six 
or twelve months' 4fclitary confinement. Two of these were in hospital 
atthe same time, with decided symptoms of scurvy; one was admitted 
after five months* confinement, during part of which he had been allow¬ 
ed extra diet at iny recommendation. For some time previous to his 
removal to hospital, his daily allowance of bread was removed almost 
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untouched Hr complained of pains of the limb*, along the «pm«* aad 
across the loins ; tender ness of the shin-bone; hardness, pain, and feel¬ 
ing of stiffness of the calves of the legs, and tie skm over jhg painful 
muscles was of a dark, livid colour, from effuse blood The gups were 
spongy, livid, and retracted, and herauffered from sleeplessness, some 
pain of the region Of the liver, and slight griping The tongue was yellow* 
and usages were red The other had been a shorter tune m canfiaa- 
meat, and complained of debility, disorder of the bowels^aios of the 
hm-bones, &c. &c. A blister was applied, which caused a foul sore, 
from which dask-coloured blood flowed on the slightest tonch My 
friend, Mr James Shaw,* m a report to me two years afftr I left the 
regiment, states, that the one had hardly been out of hospital daring 
that time, and had not then completed his full period of confinement; 
and that the other was very frequently on the sick list, with a variety of 
complaints I have observed the minds, also, of prisoners confined for 
long periods, more especially when on a diet hrhich they believe to ba 
destructive to their health, to become gloomy, or even furums, and dis¬ 
posed to commit every crime A restricted diet, which may be neces¬ 
sary in short confinements, is quite uncalled for the long seclusion 
without employment is itself sufficient Many medical writers have 
shown the effects of confinement on bread and water Mageodie fed a 
dOg on . 4 white bread and water/ and he died m fifty days Dr Bostodc , 
observes, that the stomach can be excited to perform its functions only 
by supplying it with an appropriate stimulus, and that by the long 
continuance of any one alimentary substance, that sul^staqce loses its 
stimulating power But, notwithstanding the characteristic symptortus 
observed, it is not to be inferred that if the diet were altered, we should 
entirely escape the evils described Want of ^exercise and depressing 
passions are frequent causes of such a cathetic state of the system as 
cannot be remedied by art In the records of the Medical Board at 
Madras, the occasional appearance of a scorbutic taint to the lunatic 
Asylum m that city, where every attention is paid to fhe health and com¬ 
fort of *the unhappy mmtiespis pointed out but I hav$ not myself met 
with an exactly similar tram of symptoms ip healthy soldiers, when the 
prisoners were allowed their ordinary rations, though diseases of an in¬ 
tractable kind were often induced by it, particularly m the damp and 
cold months Indeed, very strongly are s^me commanding officers 
impressed with instances of this kind, and one of those gentlemen, dis¬ 
tinguished for hit, unwearied attention to the troops under hid command, 
told me, nine years ago, that 4 strong as was his aversion to the old 
punishments, they were to be preferred to this ’ In short, sufficient 
rood and exercise must be allowed to every prisoner under sdlitafy con¬ 
finement, if it be intended that he should aftei wards be of use to himself) 
his family, or his country — (Substance of an abk * Letter to Sir H 
Hardtnge / published by Smith and Elder. Comhtll s pages 23} 

m 


* Brother to the late Mr. John Shaw, whose name occupies so distinguished 4 
place in the recant history of the physiology of the nervous system Mr. Sh»w adds, 
' There are several other pnqgnar* who I no not think will ever do much more duty* 
/ lutyeet it wtli be found to be ths inpjrt eaponpm punnhment that the moerngboUd 
have ever tried, and, in my nemtse, is the moitm-uel that could ham been Musstsd;, 
Out which, f the diet were changed, could make an admirable cue' 
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DHTRIIUTIO^ OF THE BENGAL ARMY, 16m 


IT X 


Including Her »faeity'* Regiment t. 


Corpi 


Horu Art. 

IId. Qr*. 1st Bde.. 

• 

1 st Troop. 

3d ditto, .. . . 
Sd ditto. 


4th ditto. 

Hd. Qrs. 3d Bde. 


1st Troop, 
Sd ditto. 


Station 


Sd ditto, . 

4th ditto, 

Hd. Qrs. Sd Bde. 


Ist^Troop, .« 


M ditto. 

Sd ditto, .. .*. . 
4th ditto, .. . 

H. M.\ lig*. 
lltb Lt Dps. . 
16tb Lancers, 
HaKee Carp. 
1st Regiment, . 

Sd ditto. 

Sd ditto, . 
4th ditto, .. . 

fitfe ditto. 

6th ditto, ... . 
7th ditto, . . 

8th ditto, ...... 

9th ditto, .... 
10th ditto, .. 
O, G's B. G., 
£u. H. Art. 
Hd, Qrs. 1st Bt. 

1st Co. 

Sd ditto, .. 

Sd ditto, . 

4th ditto, .. a 
H d. Qrs. Sd Bn. 
1st Go. .. 

Sd ditto, ... 

Sd ditto, ,.. 

«tk ditto, .. 
,Hd» Qr.’s Sd Cn, 
1st Oo. 

Sd ditto, ., 

Sd'ditto, * .. 


Meerut, 

Meerut, 

Meerut, 

Meerut, 

* 

Ne'emurh, 

Cawupore, 

Oum-Duin. 

'awnpore, 

"awnpore, 
dee rut, 
(turnout, 

Kuruaul, 

Show, 

s 

Muttra, 

Loodiauah, 


Hate of Rate gf at- 
Arrival, towaucek. 


Dec. 1839 Full butta. 

Now. 18SS ditto, .... 
Dec. 1839 ditto,.... 
4pi. 1886 ditto, .... 


Deo. 

Dew. 


Mar. 

Apt. 

Mnr 

Now, 

Peb. 


1836 ditto. ... 
1839 ditto, 

* ( 

183 b naif lintta 

1533 Full lintta 

1833 ditto, 

ISJa ditto, 

1833 ditto, 


Cawupore, 
Mtserut, 

i •• jjNeeinurb, 

... [Meerut, 

. - .1 Kuruaul, 
Kurnaul, 
i awnpore 
Mhow, V 
Cawnpor^. 
f Sultan pore, 

( Benares... 
Nusseerabad, 
Mnttrn 
Baleygunj, 

Dtfta-Dum, 
Uutn.Dum, 
Dum-Dum, 
Dum-Dum, 
Dum-Dum, 
NusseeranaM, 
Nusseerabad, 
Meerut, 
Kurnaul, 
Kuruaul, 
Mhow, 

Mhow, 
Bautor, < 
Diaapore, 


Peb 1833 ditto. 


gFeb. 1833 ditto. 

Now. 1633 ditto, 
[.Tan. 1831 ditto, 

[ 1 

IFeb. 18 iTIditto, 
Jan. 1837,ditto, 

[Der. 1886 dittlTf 
IFeb. 1896 ditto, 
Feb 1836 ditto, 
[Jan. 1836 ditto, 
Now. 1381 ditto, 
.. Dec. 1834 ditto, 
..Feb. 1836 ditto, 

| Dec. ISStjditto, 

.i June, 1836 ditto, 
.. Now. 1834 ditto, 
‘ditto, 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
'Now. 
Now. 
I Now. 
Now, 
Feb. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Now. 
. .tftr 


Remark « , 


To march to Kurnaul when 
relieved by .head quar¬ 
ters of Sd brigade. 

To march to Kurnaul on the 
Sd October, 

To inarch to Mhow on the 
■id October. 

To march to Muttra when 
relieved by Sd troop 3d 
I rigrule. 

Native troop. 

To man h to Meerut on the 
arrival of 3d troop 3d 
brigade. 

To mnn h to Meerut on the 
IstNovem er. 

To march t<> Meerut on the 
arrival of 8d troop Sd bgil. 

Dirtp ditto. 

Native troop. 

To mnrch to Cawupore on 
the arrival of 1st troop 
1st brigade. 

To mnrth to Dum-Dum on 
the arrival of 1st troop 
1st brigade. 

To march t>> Cawnpore on 
the 16th October. 

Ditto ditto. 

Native troop. 

Landed in Bengal, in 1819. 

Ditto in 1839. 


No. 8, field battery attchd. 


1836 Halfbatta| 

41336 ditto, 

1836 ditto, 

1836 ditto, 

1836 ditto, 

18SU Fall bnttu,No. 1, fiett battery attchd. 
1830 ditto, 
l830.ditto, 


1830 

1831 
18361 


18S6| 

1836 


ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto. 


No. 6, field battery attchil 


1836lditto, <T. 


Milto, 

(ditto, 


No- 7, field battery attchd. 
No. ft, field battery attchd. 
No. 19, field battery attchd. 


* All officers draw fall tentage, except thodb at Chinsurah *and in Fort William, 
the former recede half teutage dad house rent, the others bqlf tentage aad public 
quarters. 1 
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Corps. 


4tb ditto, .. 

Hd. Qrs. 4th Bn... 
l*t Co. 

Sd ditto. 

8 d ditto. 

*Jh ditto, .. . 

Hd. Qrs.'s 6 th Bn.. 

' 1st Co. .. 

9d ditto, * .. 4 

3d ditto, 

4 tb ditto, 

Nat F. Art. 

Hd. Qr.'s 6 tti Bn 



I at Co. 

Sd ditto. 

Sd ditto, 

4th ditto, 
fitfa ditto, 

6 th ditto, 

7tb ditto, 

8 th ditto, . . 

Hd. Qr.’s 7th Bn.. 


1st Co. 

Sd ditto, 

Sil ditto. 

4th ditto, .. 
Mb ditto, .... 

6 <h ditto, 

7th ditto, 

$th ditto, 

H. M.’sSd Foot 
9th ditto, 

13th ditto, 

19th ditto, 

96th ditto, 

31st ditto, 

44th ditto, 

49th ditto, 

Eur- Regt. 

1st Nut. Inf. 

9d ditto, 

3d ditto, 

4th ditto, 


Nat. F- Art. 

6 th Nut. Inf... . 

6 th ditto. 

7th ditto. 


8 th ditto, 

4th ditto, 
loth ditto, 
tllh ditto, 

131 h ditto, 
13th ditto, 
•14th ditto, 
16th ditto, 


Benares, 

Arm. 

Dum-Dum, 

Dum-Dum. 

Agra, 

dfrra, 

Cnwnpore,- 
Cswnjiore,. 
Cawnpoi e,. 
Cawnpore,. 
Ca impure,. 

Cawnpore,. 


Lucknow... 

.. 

Cawnpore,. 
Allahabad,. 
Neemueh... 
t'uwniiorc,. 
Rwi upore,. 

(lawn pore,. 
Dum-Dum, 


Dutn Dum. 

Cairn pore, 

Duin-Duin, 

Dum-Dum, 

Dum-Dum, 

Dum-Dum, 

Dum-Dum, 

Dura-Dum, 

Meerut, . . 

CbiusiiriJ|i, 

Kurnaul, 

Cawupore, 

Fort William,. 

Dinapnre, 

Ghazeepore, 

Huareebagg, 

Apr a. 

Kaugor, 
Lucknow, 
Mynpoorie, . 

Berhampore, . 


Benares, 
Barrack pore,. 
AI in oral). 


Nusseerabad,. 

B«rrackj5*re, 

Lucknow, 

[Goruckpope, 

jBnrrackpore, 

. I Nusseerabad, 

, jBarrackpore, 


Dale Bate of al- 

Arrival, \lowaneea.t 


1 836 ditto, 
836 ditto. 


Mar. 

[Jan. 

May. 1841 Half batta 
Nov. 1880 ditto, 
an. 1836 FuU batta 
1886'dllfo, 
1836'ditto, 

1636 ditto, 

1886 ditto, 

1846 ditto, 

1836 ditto, 


[Jan. 

Ket>. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


ditto, 


Aemarlt*. 

No. 11 , field batteryattcbd. 
No. 4, geld battery attcbd. 
No. II, field batteryattcbd. 


Mar. ,1886 ditto, 

Jan. lSSB'litto, 

A pri1,1999] ditto. 
Mar. 1834 ditto, 

Dec. 183ftditto, 

Aug. 1937 ditto, 

Feb 1 986, ditto, 

Feb. 1831iditto, 

Halfbatta 


ll bis batt. furnishes the 
details for the post guns 
at Fmtehghur; Bjeetn- 
pore, Sultanpure, Oude, 
Bareilly, Morndahad, 
| Hussingahad, and Jub- 
{ hulpore. 

! No. 9, field battery attcbd. 
No. 6, field battery attcbd. 


No 3, field battery attifad. 


This batt. furnishes the 
details for the post guns 
at Berhampore, Cuitack, 
Arracaft, (Viruckpore, 4 
Dacca. * 


April,1936 
[Jan 1936 
Mar 1837 


July. 1849 
Dec. 1830j 

|jan. "l836 
Jan. 1836, 
| Jan. 1S36| 

Jail. 1837 
Feb. 1836' 
Feb. 1837 
Feb. 1936 
Dec. IS36[ 
Feb, 1837 1 
Dec. 1936, 
Mar. 183b 

Feb. 1835 


ditto. 

Full *vitta 
H*If batga 
ditto, .. 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, .. 
ditto. 

Full batta 
Halfbatta 
Full haLtaj 
ditttf. 

Half battal 
Full batta| 
ditto, 
ditto, 

ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 

Halfbatta' 


'tutu 

/ 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Mar- 


Nov. 1884 


Landed in Bengal, in 1837 

-i:.-,. ... teas 


# ditto 

*di'to 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


in 1836. 
in 1888. 
in 1899. 
iu 1830. 
in 1836. 
in 1838. 
in 1828. 


To march to Barmckpore 
on the 6th October. 

To march to Gotfuckpore 
when relieved by the 
66th regiment. , 


1835 Full hnttaj 

1684 Half hatta.'On duty in Cuitack. 

IMS 1 Full batta 8 Cos. at Lolmogbaut and 
• 1 g Cos. at Petarbgurh to 

march to Meeiut when 

relieved by the 6lst Regt 

To march to Bareilly .on 
the 1st Nov. 


ditto, 


.. Jan. 
.. Feb.* 
.. Mar. 

. Jjan. 
.. Nbv. 
. i Jan. 

.. Feb. 


1836 Halfbatta . 

BSSTV ma.cU ... «>»» 

iu. . ..lir.nd b, tb. 4tb Re,.. 

1887 Halfbatta! 

1886 Full batta; 


1837 


ditto, 


1837 Half batta 1 
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I6th ditto, 

17th ditto, .. 
lSthdltto, 


Mkh ditto, 
iofh ditto, 
•lot 4hftt 
nd ditto, 
add. ditto. 


84th di tto, «... 

86th ditto. 


88th ditto, .. 

87th ditto, 

88th ditto, .. 


99th ditto, 

SOth ditto, .. 

31 *t ditto, 
ddd ditto, 

Sdd ditto, 
d«th ditto, .. 

SMh ditto, 

ddth ditto, 

87th ditto, 

38 th ditto, 

B»tb ditto, .. 
40ih ditto, ... 
Olat ditto, 

48d ditto. .. 
43d ditto, 

44th djtto, .. 


46 th ditto, 

46th ditto, 

47th ditto, .. 
48th ditto, 

49th ditto, .. 
60th ditto, .. 


Slit ditto, 
&3d ditto, 
pd ditto, 


66th ditto, .. 

66th ditto, ‘.. 

66th ditto, •• 

dVth ditto, •• 

6«th ditto, .. 

. 

60 th ditto, .. 

60th ditto, 

OUt ditto, 


Delhi. . 

LooJlanah, 

Imwn, 

Cuttack. . 
Londianah, v, 
Kurnaul, 
Niuieerabad,. 
Neemuch, 

Midnapore, .. 
[Mlrzapore, . 


Date «/ Rateqfal- 
Arftttu. tawntett. 


Febl 1886,Foil batU 
M«nl IBSftditlo, 
(Feb 1888 ’ditto, 

Bee. *1835: ditto. 
Hot. KMiltto, 
Dee* iSallditto, 

Apt. lSSqd itto, 
Hot. lBSili 


[Hot, 1886 
Feb. 1838 


Meerut, .... 

Kurnaul, 

Neemucty 

Bandah, 
Meerut, 

Allahabad, 

Allyfhur, 

Juhbulporc, 

Futtjrghur, 

Lucknow, 

Afro, 

Agra, 

Delhi, 

Neemwi^ .. 

Dinapore, 

Barrackpore 

Bareilly, 

^Citanpore, 

Mhow, 


Seetapore, 

Jubbulpore, 

Agra, 

Delhi, 

iWeemuch, 

Dacca, 


Dinapore, 
Huaieeralad,.. 
Etawah, 


Liaii. 18JHditto, 


Mar- 18361 
Feb. 1836f 
‘1 Mar. 1836 
April 1937 


Meerut, 

Chittagong, 

Baneoora, 

Bouarea, 


Jumalpore, 

Moradabad, 

Mhow, 

[Kurnaul, 


ditto, 

dHto, 

ditto, 


Mar. 18861 


ditto, 


Dec. 1881 


A pi. IFSOiditto, 
Mar. SSShlditto, 


Mar. 1887! 
Feb. 1886 

Mar. 1881 
Jan. 18361 


Mar 1866 ditto, 
April 1868 ditto, 


Feb. 183 MHalf bnttn 


Mar. issdf 
Feb, IBS' 
Dec. 188«| 


Dec. 1836 
Dec. 1836 

)D,er. 1886 
(Jan. 1887 
Dec. 1886 
Dec. 1834] 


Dec. 188 
Feb. 1887 
Mar. (£86 


pan. 1886 
Dec. 1881 

pan. 18671 
Mar. I sail 1 


[lan. I88*| diUa » 

Dec. IM4 dttto ’ 


Dec. 18B6J 
Feb. 1886 ] 


Remark* 


ditto. 


ditto, 

[ditto, 

ditto, 

[ditto. 


ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto. 


Left Wing- lemporaril 
cantoned at 8*b«ra«por 


To march to Agra bn th 
16 th ait. 

To inarch to Saugor whe 
relieved by a wing of th 
68th Regt 


To march to Mynpoor* 
when relieved by tbewn 
Rrgt. 

To march to Heemuch ,c 
the 16 th October. 

To march to Dacca oath 
9th Oct. 

[To dbtntch a wing to Myi 

pooree early in Octobe 

To march to Kurnaul' 
the iat February 1838 
|*i o march to Jumaulpo 
on the 16th October. 


Full batta 
ditto, 
ditto. 


ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

[ditto. 


ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto. 


ditto, 

[ditto, 

ditto, 

[ditto. 


pitta, 

ditto, 


To marrh to Benare* 
the 18th HoTember. 


Bight wing to march 
Etawah and left wing 
Bandab, wben reliev 
by the ltd Itegt. 

Detachment* at Seonee 
Gurrawnrrab. 


To march to Mirsapo 
when reliered by tko 8 
Regiment. 


Left wing atBanda to mat 

to Meerut, when reller- 

, by ibe wing* of the 44 

Regiment. 

w 

|To march to Lucknow wh 
relieved by the 78d Rei 

|To march to Suitanpoi 
Oude, when relieved 
4 the 4la Itegt. 
iTo march to Barrackpe. 
When relieved by t 
S6th Regt. 

Left Wing to Shabjehi 

F. ore .’ 

To march to Atmorah 
the ttt Dec. 


« 



































m. , 


53 


Corps. 




252 JWi‘L 

<rH . Unvance, I 


Aenpto. 


flirt 

«3d 


ditto. 

ditto, 


04th ditto, 

66th ditto, 

fldth ditto, 

61th ditto, 
Mth ditto. 


A9th ditto, 
70th ditto, 
7lit ditto, 

19d ditto, 

73d ditto, 

74tli ditto. 


: Caw n pore, 

.. Snltanpore, 

.. Saugor, 

I 

.. Allahabad, 
.^Hu'singabail. 



. I It? ditto, 

list ditto. 


1834 ditto, 

' I 

Fob. 1886 ditto. 
Dee. 1696 ditto. 


Khyoak Phyoo, Jan. 1697 ditto, 
Mbow, Dec. I88t ditto, 


Dauynr, 
Barrarkpore,. 
Cawnpore, ... 


'Saugor, . 

Barrackpore,. 

Weilly, 


Fob. 

Jan. 

Mar. 


1936 ditto, 1 
1636 Half bat ta 
( i 636. Full bstta 

April9t36 ditto, 

Mar. 1896 Half batta 


Rappers St Minors, Delhi, 


invalids, 
l.t Lmal Horse, 
id ditto, 

3d Loral Horse .. 
4th i\|tto, .. . 

6th ditto, 

Calcutta Militia, 
Ramgbnr Lt. luf. 

Hill RaHyeri, 
Nusseree Bn. 
Sirmnor ditto, 
Kemaoon ditto, 
Assam Lt. inf 
Mbairwarrah Bn. 
Sylhot Lt- Inf. 
Arraian Bn. 

Assam Sehnndles, 
Hufriana Lt. Inf.' 
Bheel Corps, 
Nerbnda 'e*>undiesl 


Chunar, 

Hanoi, 

Sanyor, 

Neemurh, 

Bareilly, 

Bhopawar, 


dllypore,.... 
Chota Nag pore 

BhaugulVot?).. 
Poobathoo, .... 
Deyrab, ... 
HawulBagh, .. 
Bisbnnuth, .. 
B arr, 

Cherra Poonjee 
Akyab, .. 
Gowahatty, .. 
Hanoi, ...... 

Mandlaiser. 

jubbulpore,.... 


Nov. 1616 

1891,99,93.] 
• • • • • 

Dec-*1899 

Dec. 1639 

Dec. 18391 


Resident’s Escort, Khatmandboo, 


Fall bntta 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditoo, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

dftto, „ 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

illttb, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 0 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

Iditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto. 


To march to Mbow when 
relieved by tbe srthKept. 
To mAxb to Ailygbur 
when relieved by .the 
•ifitta Reyt« 

To martb to Binampere 
on the 16tb Ot t. 

Detachments at Baitool A 
Sehore. 

Detachment at Sandoway. 

To march to Allahabad on 
the iBtb Oct. a wing to 
relieve tbe 36th And do 
the duties at Mirzapere 
until the arrival ol the 
68th Regt. 


To march to Neemuch on 
the I6tb Ot t. 

To march to Mbow on the 
96th Oct. 

To march to Chittagong 
on the 16th October 

To march to Nusseerabad 
on tbe ist November. 

One Co. at Hazareebaugh. 

Detachments at Bazar. 

|To margh ip Bareilly on 
the 1st Novemi er. • 

To march to Saugor on the 
1st November. 

{To mar. h to Neemurh when 
relleveil bp 8 wing, of 
the 3d L. H. 

Detarhmt nts wlthKamgbur 
Light Inf. 

Detachments on glnty in 
Rin^Jibhoom. 


AVA. 

The Resident, Colonel Burney, quitted that place on the 17th ultimo, 
bringing with him the whole of the Residency, having obtained the 
permission of the new king to retire for a short time to Rangoon. The 
king and court, with a large portion of the population, quittgd Aya on 
the 16th ult. for Kyouk Myaung. * 

The new king has openly avowed his intention of rendering the old 
capital of Ava a heap of rums. *He has left in it only a few hundred 
armed non, and these are to be withdrawn in the course m three or fim r 
months. He is said to encourage robbers to tpolest such of the inhabi- 
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tents as may remain^ and'bas declared that if many remain at the end of 
three motion, he will afetfire to their houses. What a Strange and un¬ 
accountable policy is tins of destroying the capital of a newly and almost 
peaceably acquired kingdom, fof the mere gra tification of founding 
another! What a curious way of gaining the affections of his subjects, 
to commit sucfr^ wanton devastation on their property, and'to entail on 
a whole body of people the ef pense,and misery of changing their habita¬ 
tions! '•However, there is no one to gainsay him, and so long as these 
and other arbitrary freaks and fancies are played off among his own 
docile and obedient subjects, no one can interfere, but- report ascribes 
to him a willingness to he equally arbitrary in his relations with bis 
neighbours, and he may find them somewhat more impracticable— qu6 
s'y. frotte s'y pique. 

The old king was made to appear in the procession formed by the 
removal of the capital. lie was put into a common ‘ poung,’ or accom¬ 
modation boat, with the rarce of a white umbrella (a symbol of royalty) 
placed in front of it. He desired it might be removed, but no one con¬ 
descended, or perhaps dared, to atteftd to his wishes. In the same proces¬ 
sion, too, appeared poor Men-za-gyee, the Myawaddy Woongyee, and 
several others of the late chief ministers of state, all loaded with chains 
and huddled into a common cargo boat. In the fate of these men, 
compared with that of the ministers of Charles X. o& France, we behold 
the humanizing effects of civilization and enlightenment. The latter, 
apprehended in the act of endeavouring to escape, were tried by a tribu¬ 
nal of their,Peegs and condemned to perpetual imprisonment. They 
wefe.confined within the walls of a castle, but were allowed every com¬ 
fort consistent with their security, and after the expiration of a few years 
they were pardoned and released. The former, though they surrender¬ 
ed themselfes on a pledged word for the security of their lives, have 
been loaded with chains, treated with studied insult and contumely, the 
lives of some of them already taken, and the remainder threatened with 
a simijkr fate. The comparison requires no comment—it speaks volumes 
of itself. r T l 

We have been accused of exhibiting rather a want of feeling in the 
jesting manner in which we alluded in a former number to the process of 
squeezing, which the late ministers were undergoing. At that time, 
however, we placed implicit reliance on the word of a king that their 
lives would be perfectly safe, and knowing that the wealth of some of 
them had been obtained by no unsparing use of this squeezing process, 
we were not inclined to lament their being made to disgorge a portion of 
it. We never contemplated their being made to undergo their present 
sufferings, far less could we imagine a breach of the royal word towards 
these unfortunate men. We yield sto none in commiseration of their 
fate and in execration of the barbarous treatment they have met with, 
enhanced as it is by a breach of word pledged to them. 

The bump of reflection is not, we fear, very prominent on the cram- 
urns of our Burmese and Talien population, but the very slightest ele¬ 
vation of it ought to suffice to point out to them the vast benefits.they 
enjoy in living under a powerful and steady government," where no 
scenes can be enacted such as those that have lately taken place at Ava, 
where pifiperty is sacred, where the capriee of one man cannot effect 
the removal of a whole population from one spot to another, and where 
every man can dnjoy the fruits of his o«gi industry without molestation 
and without tty fear of squeezing before his eyes. We certainly hailed 
this Burmese Revolution at its outset. . We fondly imagined this new 
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king to be a more enlightened and liberal minded man. We looked 
forward to a more vigorous and. enlightened system of .government, 
making itself felt to the remotest corners of the fingdora, putting down 
the hands of robbers that infested It,* relieving the people from the 
oppressions of petty despots far renwved from the seat of government, 
et *®5*h' Ta jti n K trade and industry, and bringing forward the great resources 
which the country possesses, The change ^however, seems to be entire^ 
}y confined to men, not to measures, and as far as we can jiffigejrom the 
characters of the men who-have been raised to dignity and power,,the 
change is decidedly for the worse. •• 

Enough, however, of Burmese affairs for the present. ‘ Coming events’ 
are said to ' cast their shadows before them,’ and there is certainly a 
gloom just now over the Burmese political horizon.— Maulmain , Chro¬ 
nicle July 8. 


_______ A 

THE INFANTRY UNDRESS UNIFORM. 


TO THE EDITOR OK THE BOMBAY GAZETTE- 

* , 
Mr. Editor,—I heard a red-coat say a short time ago ; * I wish they 

would give us something decent in the shape of a shell jacket.’ I most 
perfectly agreed with him, and suspect that an alteration in the present 
infantry undress uniform would generally he received *wi£h applause. 
At present, British officers appear more like police men, than officers of 
any sort, when they appear in undress. Why not have narrow gold lace 
round the shell jacket, cuffs, and collar, a banti of the same material 2 
inches broad round the foragecap—the crown of the same, longer, and 
considerably padded, iu order to give some protection from the violence 
of the sun, which in this country must he considered 9s in essential point, 
for most important reaspngp, which will appear to every one; sfhd the 
cloth pantaloons have afcfd stripe down the outer seaffis.—Discard also 
the horrid sort of sword-belt, together witlf the leather scabbard, which 
is always breaking, and not fit for constant use; revert to the former neat,' 
plain, useful waisthelt, with slings, and add thereto, the steel scabbard, 
which always looks well, and will stand wear and tear every day, for- 
years. The red-heading in the seams of the pantaloorfs, looks much as 
if the tailor had been short an inch of Oxford mixture, and obliged to 
fill up the deficiency with any scrap that he could most easily obtain. 
Above these said parts appears the unmeaning looking article termed a 
shell jacket, with a couple of aon-dqpcript things stuck on the shoulders, 
intended no doubt, neither for use or ornament; if so, the object has 
been attained most perfectly. On raising the eyes, the crowning article 
of dress appetffs, displaying all its advantages and decorations at one 
view, viz. what is termed a forage cap—a most non descript sort of look¬ 
ing article indeed ; well adapted for allowing the full power of a vertical 
■ sun to have all its force on the head of the devoted wearer. 

Should you consider the above worthy, of a corner in your valuable 
paper, it is much at your service, from 9 • • • 

Your most obediently, 

• A Constan? 1 Reader. - >> 

i 


1 7th August, 1837- 
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PA8SAGE MOMBY TO HER MAJESTY'S OFFICERS. 

** % - 

(From.the Madras ti S. Gaeette, Sept. 2 ) 

Tbt rpcent vety liberal order *(, (he Court of Directors on the subject 
of passage money to Her Mamsty’s officers, that has been already noticed 
by som#af otkr contemporaries; ns details we are now enabled to give, and 
they will be read with interest by our military friends in the Queen’s 
service. „ * 

Regimen&fr'Captains of Her Majesty's Service returning to England on 
sick certificate, and regimental captains and subalterns of Her Majesty’s 
Service returning to India from sick furlough, are now entitled to receive 
the rate of passage money authorized by Her Majesty’s regulation for 
officers returning from and again proceeding to Ceylon, .under like cir¬ 
cumstances—viz £25, nfahan allowance to captains of £ 15 additional 
passage money for a servant, when actually embarked : but such is sub-' 
Ject to a declaration corresponding lfrith the form established for similar 
cases in the Bengal Military Fond, that the officer claiming passage mo¬ 
ney is not possessed of property to the amount of five thousand rupees. 
The passage money homeward is in all rases to be advanced in this 
• country, and that for the outward voyage in like manner to be paid in 
England. 

The regulatlbn of 1832, directing a deduction of £5 from the pay of an 
officer receivingjpaasaga money, is however still to continue in force, and 
applies equally to those benefiting by the present regulation* 


• «. 
TRANSMISSION OF MONEY TO ENGLAND. 


to rna Editor of thr madras spectator. 

Sir.—An orde( baa been lately promiHgatyd, regarding the trams- 
missiop of money to England* in the event of a regiment being 'ordered 
home, or of individuals being invalided, which’ most seriously injures 
an industrious and well disposed King's soldier, and is the most pro¬ 
minent of the many loggers sustains. 

By the order I gllude to, we are only allowed to remit the amount of 
our pay for the preceding quarter, and should we possess a sum over that 
amount and that it pleased Providence to allow us to return to the tend of 
our nativity, we should bounder the necessity of procuring hills at the 
low rate of Is. 1 Id. per rupee, creating a reduction of 4id. each in that 
cot*. « 

Now, Sir, I feel this, as I doubt not hundreds of others do, as a decision 
most baneful to my future prosperity and welfare, and ^ preventive to 
our reascending to that circle of community from which many have fallen 
in the estimation of their friends, by embracing the profession of a soldier 
f however honourable]* Prompted by this, I have been induced for years 
back, to observe a most rigid degiee of sobriety and industry, and I saw 
that on the retufo of King’s troops to Europe, ttte amount saved from the 
proceeds qf their pay had b een generously remitted at par, and* though, 
notwithstanding being allowed to remit quarterly, 1 did notavail myself 
of the indulgence, being satisfied, that an unfair advantage would not be 
taken of our praiseworthy endeavonss, which, I always imagined, deserv- * 
ed encouragement and support. 
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This l sinreiely hope, Jbrough the medium of your much circulated 
paper, may attract thendfflp of those in authorise, whose orders and will 
it has ever been the pride of the well disposed soldier to mainyup and obey 
—in the humble expectation, that! those who did not heretofore * remit 

S uarterly', may be allowed to forwara their little accumulation, up to the 
ate of the instructions from the Honorable Court of Directors on this 
subject. a 

By interesting themselves in behalf of ontaining this htimbte but rea¬ 
sonable indulgence, they may rest assured of being amply rewarded by 
the blessings d many who nave faithfully served their King and the 
Honourable East India Company, but above all, by Him whbse * all-seeing 
eye beholds the evil and the good .’ ^ 

I do not complaw. Sir, [and I trust that I shall not be considered to 
do so] when I say, that the loss the King’s soldiers expenence by their 
serving in this country, is much more than their less than competence 
can afford; for instance, the issue of the Rdpee for Sixteen Annas, for 
which we can in exchange from the Shroffs only obtain Fourteen Annas and 
eight Pie, the expense of bedding , JStel, and the forfeiture of Beer money ; 
the excess of price on European necessaries, which we must as matter of 
necessity possess ; those circumstances I hope [together with the sacrifice 
of health] will be taken into kind consideration, so as to preserve to us 
the poor provision! within our much limited power to make for old age m 
and its consequent attendant— infirmity. 

1 am Sir, 

Your humble and obedieftt servant, , 

A King’s Soldier. 

Bangalore, 2 1st August, 1837- * • 

THE RECRUITING SYSTEM OF IJJDIA. 

• The mode of recruitmgTn England for the Company’s Army, upon 
the whole, is, perhaps, as fair as any system of the kind can be made con¬ 
sistently with the necessary regard to the object in view; for, without 
allurement of some kind, the eloquence of t£e serjeant would most as¬ 
suredly be exerted in vain. No force is employed, and up to the moment 
of taking the bounty, the neophyte is permitted the free exercise of his 
own judgment. He must, however, in nine cases out of ten, be induced 
to enlist in consequence of flourishing statements respecting the nchea 
and distinction which are said to await the adventurer who fights in the 
ranks of the Indian Army; and although the injurious effects of these 
illusions are not apparent at first, fhey develops themselves at a very 
early period. Every observer of human nature will allow, that no disap¬ 
pointment is.jnore bitter than that which follows the downfall of expec¬ 
tations tdo rashly cherished. When a misfortune occurs which no 
human foresight could foresee or prevent, it is easily borne, because 
self-reproach is not added to the pain. Willing dupes to assurances to 
which at the time their own inclinations rendered them anxious to give 
credit, these men in *their Subsequent despair complain that they 
were taught to believe that they were going to a land overflow¬ 
ing with riches m the most ready attainment. Amid those who 
enlist into the Inifia Compqpy’s service, many rfre men of supe¬ 
rior attainments ? and some there afe who event possess sci¬ 
entific information. These persons, either in consequence of mu¬ 
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THE RECRUITING SY$T£ll OFf INDIA. 


conduct or adverse circumstances, bare beeitfararopeHed to, relinquish 
the profession or calling Arwhich they wercSiginally intended, and 
are driren ’by their necessities to the ranks of the army. Nothing eati 
be more painful than to listen to the litter expressions with which these 
men lament over tlieir misfortunes, fed.what they, with some appear- 
ance of justice, term their wrongs. With dispositions already- soured 
by disapj ointment, they are uE^rilling to submit to established discipline, 
or those regulations which their new situation renders essential. No 
representations of the necessity of the measure will :ec«ncile them to 
the restraint*of the barracks : and, with few exceptions, cfecayed gentle* 
men, and broken-down tradesmen, are found to be a troublesome, 
unmanageable set. In many instances they become malingerers. This 
leads to reprimand, and perhaps, eventually, to*punishment of a 
severer nature. A fatal consequence is frequently the result. Should 
the inclination not have sjiown itself before, these misguided pertbns 
have now recourse to drinking; and when a man in India once falls 
into this habit, he is lost; for a drunkard in this country can never be 
reclaimed. Punish him as much as you please, it will scarcely work 
as temporary reform; and, in spite of intimidation, he will pertinaciously 
pursue his course. The effects of many days’ intoxication under a burn¬ 
ing sunare sometimes most appalling. A furious delirium (delirium tre- 
^mau), unprecedented in extent in temperate climates, is here not unfre- 
quentiy the result of drunkenness. One case of this kind has made an im¬ 
pression on my mind which never can be eradicated. The soldier had been 
admitted intothwhospital while labouring under delirium tremens. Hav¬ 
ing absented himself from the barracks during several days, he had 
pawned his uniform to purchase liquor, and was discovered at length in 
a neighbouripg village, lying on the ground perfectly insensible, and in 
a state of brutal intoxication. The sun was glaring on his body, which 
was only covered by a shirt. Ha was brought as a prisoner to the hos¬ 
pital, and though delirium had commenced, it was not then of a nature 
to require personal restraint; a strong and powerful dose of opium being 
considered necessary, was administered. 9 

‘ In the course of the day ft*ur men bad died in the hospital, and their 
bodies were deposited on tables in a detached building, waiting for 
interment. In the mtddle^f the night I received a hasty summons from 
one of the serjeauts, requesting my attendance—the patient of whom I 
have spoken having broken out of the ward, gone naked across the 
yard, and burst open the dead-house door, which he had closed after 
him, barricading it on the inside with the tables on which the corses of 
the deceased were lying. 1 hastened as fast as possible to the spot, and 
when I arrived, I found hhn apparently in close conflict with the dead 
bodies of his comrades, at the same*time uttering the roost dreadful 
imprecations that language can afford. Hearing us talking outside, lie 
vowed certain death to any one who should dure to molest him. Know¬ 
ing the herculean strength which men labouring under this disorder 
possess, I directed the whole of the hos pitalestablishment to be collected, 
when it was determined toburst the door in simultaneously, and so over¬ 
power turn before he could possibly do the party any injury, A rush 
tras accordingly made, and in the door went, with she assailants tumbling 
pell-mell cftrer the living and the«dead. A light was immediately, brought, 
and the maniac secured. It required six men to carry him back to his 
bed, where he wts efteetually prevented ^om doing farther mischief;, by 
means - iff a strait jacket. T/flder fbur and five-grain doe®® of crude 
opium, repeated at short intervals, this man ultimately recovered. 
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’ In fitting out recruits for India, no expense is spared: the passage 
and outfiti are computed to cost the Hotne Goperament lOOZ. for each 
man. On rfrrival, the soldiers destined for tm Artillery vgiment are 
always matched to Dum Dum; while those for the European Infantry 
regiments remain in Fort William* An til a favourable season arrives jfor 
their transmission to, the interior. Notwithstanding that the force at 
DnmDumis supplied with .so many halp and strong yoyng men*'the 
decrement of human life there is always great. + 

* This loss of lifj I cannot bat attribute* in part, to the system pursued 
towards the.-e* in< n on their arrival; and a more prompt and efficient 
, arrangement would, in all' probability, bring down the ratio considerably.. 
ft should be borne in mind, that there are two systems of economy,—*'" 
thc.ecnnomy of saving, which is mere retrenchment; and the economy 
pf. profitab e expenditure, which is laying out a capital to produce an 
advantageous return. If we may judge fspm their acts, the former of 
these systems appears to be better understood by those who direct the 
helm, of Government in India, thap the latter; and, in the instance before 
up, we find, that, for the sake of saving a trifling expense in providing an 
efficient establishment for the purpose of affording these men an immedi- 
ate supply of necessaries, many are consigned to an early and premature 
grave. This error in judgment, we may hope, only requires to be noticed 
to meet with immediate attention. I apeak now of what fell undeT * 
my own observation, and 1 am not aware that the system has been since 
changed. A ship is reported from Europe with recruits; notice is imme¬ 
diately fowarded to the Commandant at Dmn Dum, *a distance qf five 
miles ; a subaltern officer is ordered in with an escort to receive them. 
They commence their march from Fgrt William, generally about five 
o’clock in the afternoon, at which time the sfin is still high,and very hot. 

‘ The party of recruits arrive fatigued and hungry; but, as yert, no 
arrangements have been made for their accommodation. It is true, indents 
have been made out and furnished to the proper authorities, but the Com¬ 
missary lives at Barrackpore, a distance of thirteen miles, and it being 
a cross-road, there is no post; the letters have, therefore, to-go first to 
Calcutta to be conveyed to Barrackpore^and when the officer gets them, 
he has to adopt a similar channel of conveyance in the transmission of 
his reply. By this means I have known the greater part of three days 
consumed ; and all this time the men arfwithout their regular bedding 
and rations, • 

4 Waging ag.iin«t the enmity of the air, necessity's sad pinch. ’ 

What is the cohsequence ? Fruit, and trash of every kind, are substituted 
for wholesome food, and the lime-floor.of the barracks becomes their 
resting-place. Thus exposed, they are seised with some severe distem¬ 
per; and if the cholera be prevalent, they are oftentimes carried off ere 
'they have learned the first rudiments of their drill. Sorely! then, the 
dictates of "humanity, setting aside all other considerations, call for an 
immediate alteration. An officer should be nominated to reside on the 
spot, with power to furnish from the Government stores the necessary 
supplies*, instead of the management being delegated, as it now is, from 
, one person to anotbea, till at last it is frittered away, and lost in irrta- 
ponsiblilky. ' a • t ‘ ’ 

* Drilling recruita to a late hour in the morning is certainly, pernicious; 

... for the.oblique rays of the morning and evening sunjn the tropics, exert 
... ,a moat baneful influence on^he European brain. I tie the exciting, cause 
of many fatal diseases. Unfortunately, this must happen tp ^certain 

h2 * * 
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extent, for the mornings • wd evenings ere the only periods, during a 
large portion of the'yeA', in which any exercise can be carried on. The 
practice,'however, of keeping the iqen out till eight o’clpeltin the morn¬ 
ing, is by no means necessary; and dismissal at seven would be big^dy 
salutary. Unlike any pther country, no in-door arrangements, compati¬ 
ble With the due observance of order and discipline, can be made in an 
Indian Wrack for the amuscflaent of the men. They are driven to all 
sorts of shifts to dispel the tedium of the long tropical* days; and from 
die want of something to occupy their minds, they grow discontented, 
and fly to liquor. ** 

'Those who have passed much time with European soldiery, cannot 
but be struck with the hasty ravages which disease makes amongst 
them. Ten years, at most, suffices to render them the almost constant 
inmateB of the hospital,—victims to those scourges of the country, hepa¬ 
titis and dysentery. Shotfld they survive to raise a progeny, their inferior¬ 
ity is stamped in their appearance; and three, or at most four removes are 
sufficient to destroy all the leading Vestiges of their northern character. 
Need I point to the living witnesses of the truth of this assertion ? Who, 
without being told, could suppose that the wretched creatures we see 
creeping about Calcutta were Portuguese, derived from athletic fore¬ 
fathers? Born invalids, these men cease to exist at>the ordinary age of 
vigorous manhood j their intelligence is degraded with their organization, 
—*it partakes neither of the lively energies of youth, nor of the sound 
judgment of„ma|ure age. Votaries, as their Moslem neighbours are, to a 
blind fatalism, they declare that they have voluntarily submitted to their 
fate: and to reason with them is only to call down their severe and deep 
disapprobation. Can we he surprised, then, at European parents shewing 
such solicitude to have their offspring conveyed to Europe, to avoid the 
withering influence of such a climate?*— Dr. Spry's Modem India. 

• <-* - 

‘ COLONEL SKINNER ANIMUS SONS. 

¥ _____ 

Colonel Skinner(familiaily called Secundur Sahib, by a Hindustani cor¬ 
ruption of the name, signifying, the Happy, or Fortunate) has long been 
known, by person^ connected with India, as one of the bravest and moat 
distinguished soldiers in the East India Company's army. The -Colonel's 
father was an Englishman in the service of a native prince, and his 
mother was a Mussulmans his complexion is, however, darker than 
that of most Mussulmans, although in his youth he is said to have 
possessed a skin more indicative of him mixed origin. He has for many 
years commanded a regiment of Irregular Cavalry, known as Skinner's 
Horse, which is generally considered the best disciplined and finest corps 
of the kind in the service. * 


* It has often occurred to rne, that the establishment of a respectable seminary 
is tbe Himalayas, either at Simla, or Missotiree, would t>e attended wiih the 
happiest results. ParenfB would then have their child re d comparatively under 
their own eye; at any rate, ibyy would always be within roach. Tberuinous 
expense they now Incur in sending them home would be avoided ; and the climate 
at either' of these mountain stations is equal, it not superior, teeny part of Eng* 
land. The only portibld objeetionthere'eriuld«be made to the encouragement of 
such schemes* tseCtictly t politicai otte, which the early history of din tint 'dhe 
independent jtatp Will serve to illustrate. 
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In Lord Like’s tirne.tthd at «Nnj iubseiqhent opporttmitiee, 
commander and his men have done valuable afd aistihgnished iBrvfce 
far their honourable masters j mora» especially on the baflks of Hhe 
Sutlege and at Bhurtpore ; >nd rig\jt handsomely have the Coin patty 
rewarded him, not only with his commission afc Brevet Colonel* and 
the command of his corps, together with the digiuty of C. B., hut alsp ioi 
the presentation of a handsome jaffhir at B daspore, which yielijp him a 
splendid income,' and has enabled him to amass a princely treasure. He 
is fortunately as eenerous as he is rich, and beside living in magnificent* 
style, indulging*in unmeasured hospitality, his purse-strings are ever 
most cheerfully loosened in favour of public institutions, and for charity. 
Altogether, the old gentleman is looked upon as >one of the oldest, and 
ablest, and bravest, and most fortunate, and gnost distinguished, and 
happiest, and best rewarded officers holding a commission in the name 
of the Honourable Company. He is a most # pleasant companion, fall 
of anecdote and good-humour, with no mean smattering of natural wit; 
and for his many excellent qualities, he is met by his brother officers of 
the regular army, with perfect good-will, notwithstanding his Eastern 
origin : not that this behaviour on their part is deserving of any particu¬ 
lar praise ; but that an opposite course of conduct would be highly dis¬ 
graceful to them : He is esteemed and admired by all who know him, 
either personally or by character. At Belaspore, he has erected some * 
small fortifications, on which are mounted about eighteen or twenty 
pieces of heavy-ordnance; and although this is merely a toy of the old 
man’s, it might be turned to very efficient account if nled be. Under 
cover of this epaulemCnt is a handsome house, his country residence, and 
the factory, with offices, &c.; these, no leqp than his house at Delhi, dis¬ 
play bis wealth. * . 

. The Colonel has three sons, the elder of whom, James, is adjutant of 
his corps, and displays a skill and activity in horsertferibhip and feats of 
arms, scarcely inferior to thrt for which his father was in his yoftth so 
celebrated, and to which babes still some just pretensidhs, though grow¬ 
ing very stout, as well as old. His second and third sons are occupied in 
the management of the jaghir, and they are also known as sporting cha¬ 
racters about Delhi; they were educated at the Delhi college, and are not 
wanting in general information, and a show ofiultivation. The younger, 

I must not omit to mention, was the cause of the beautiful new church 
being erected at Delhi. The circumstance was in this wise. 

For many years, the want of a church in Delhi had been complained 
of, and very much had been talked, from time to time, of the expedi¬ 
ency of building one; but, unfortunately, churches cannot be built with-*, 
out money; the Christian community were too poor, and the Govern¬ 
ment would not advance more than a very inadequate eum for the pur¬ 
pose. Thus stood the ecclesiastical affairs of the station, the service 
being read weekly by the chaplain, in an old deserted bongalow, when 
Joe Skinner was taken very dangerously, ill: and having been given 
over, without hope, by the medical men, his father, in the anxiety of his 
parental affection, made a%olemnn vow to the Almighty, that if his son 
should by divine interposition be raised up again to life, lie would build 
a handsome church in commemoration of so signal a mercy. . Strange it 
is to our every day ideas, but it i^to less true than strange, that the sou 
wap restored from his sick bed, and although the vow toad been made 
in secret, the father was not unmindful of it, but imrtfediaxely set about 
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the erection of Avery beaUtifal Protestant chutcb, at an estimate- of a lakh 
of rupees: it is still uffininhed. ' 

. The head-quarters of Skinner’s frgiroent is at Hansi, a town and fort 
abottt ninety five miles West frdm Delhi, where are daily practised all those 
athletic exercises, |p which the Irregular Cavalry are so~celebrated, 
tlie most striking pfthese axe, hearing from the ground a tentpeg, fairly 
driven>upoh the point of thf lance ; cutting a brass utensil in two, with 
the sword; striking a bull's-eye with a matchlock ball; pickiug up from 
the ground a card or small coin; all of them performed jyhile 'the charger 
is at full speed. The whole regiment execute these, exploits with 
wonderful dexterity, but some few are so nicely skilled, as to excite the 
astonishment of all the beholders; among the first of these is James 
Skinner, the Colonel’s slh.— Bacon's ' Impressions.' 

« ■ 

THE LATE LIEUTENANT GIFFORD. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AORA UK^BAR, ' 

8 Sir.—As statements which we see in print, however absurd or in¬ 

credible they may at first appear, seem after,a time to pass for truths 
with the multitude, if left uncomradieted, 1 have to request you will 
afford roe on fearly opportunity of publicly contradicting, in the columns 
of your paper, the statements made by your correspondent, in the 
UkJibar of the 8th instant, and which are, so far as they relate to the 
Medical Committee at this Station, a tissue of falsehood from first 
to last. 

Yonr veracious correspondent says:— 

1st.—That tb*e Committee, totally uninfluenced by the representation 
of MV. Toke, pronounced change of clypgte. for the present, to be 
unnecessary. ' * 

2nd.—That Mr. Toke, upon the announcement of this astounding 
decision, begged the Qpmmittee to point out what mode of treatment 
they deemed most likely fo prove efficacious. 

3rd,—That the Committee ordered some treatment, but, as was too 
truly prognosticated, Lt. G. expired upon the date mentioned. 

4th.—That when Lt.. G. presented bifnself before the Committee, a 
member said to him. ‘ I see. Sir, you have been drinking.’ 

Z 5th.—That the Committee, wifhout scarcely any inquiry, hurried 
away another Officer, whom yonr correspondent is pleased to call *a 
solitary and most notorious drunkard.' A 

6th.—That the Committee was divided in their opinions as to the 
necessity for change of climate: 

In reply to your correspondent's statements, I beg leave to say:—^ 

1st—That the Committee pronounced no auch decision as he states. J 

2d.—«That the Committee jrere never begged to point out some mode ' 
of treatment. 

3d.>—That the Committee never ottered any treatment, and that no 
such prognostication''as that mentioned by your correspondent wasever 
made to the Cdhmnttee, 
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4th.—That do raember of, the 0ommitteeaddressed Lt. G. as stated* 
and that the observation, out of which your coireapondertt manufac¬ 
tured *1 see, Sir, you have been drinking,’ was spoken in tbf spiritof 
kindness,. not of insult or reproof, and was in purport—‘ G—-ff—d, 1 
ain afraid these symptoms have been* induced b^p prude nee.’ 

The gentleman, by whom this was said, needt’W evidence of mine 
to acquit him in the opinions of, all those to*whotnheis known,^nd he 
appeals with confidence to the brother of the deceased, and to the surgeon 
of his corps, bb^i of whom were present* in refutation of the charge 
fabricated by your correspondent, as well as to prove that*no expres¬ 
sion of similar import', nor of insult or reproof, was used by him. 

Could the strict observance of the courtesie| of life, both in word 
and deed; could a conscientious discharge of duty; could kindness to 
his patients, compassion for the suffering and |ieedy, and an anxious 
desire to injure none, and to do all the good in his power, protect any 
man from being marked out for th^ shafts of malevolence, my friend 
had escaped. 

I 

5th.—It is false that the Committee hurried away any Officer without 
instituting all necessary inquiry; and your correspondent in so asserting 
refutes his own charges, lie accuses the Committee of punishing with 
death certain errors and excesses, and in the same breath charges them 
with hurrying away (to sea) ■ an individual on account of these very same 
excesses. • , 

* 

6th.—There was no difference of opinion among the Obmmittee as 
stated by your correspondent; on the Contrary, the committee were 
jinanimous in their opinion that the only change which afforded any 
prospect of effecting an improvement in Lieutenant G.’s constitution and 
Mbits, was a sea voyage. The surgeon of his corps recommended, it 
is true (and this is almost the only truth in your correspondent's,com¬ 
munication) that LieutenaliPG. should proceed to thg Hills ; but the 
Committee taking into consideration the season of the year, the nature of 
Lieutenant G-’s complaints, the causes oy which they had been 
induced, the unsuitable ness, as proved by experience, of the climate of the 
Hills for various chronic and strictural diseasjs, together with the cir¬ 
cumstance that Lieutenant G. had been already tump, within a few 
years, to the Hills on medical certificate, felt convinces that no advantage 
could be derived from sending him there a third time ; and-the extent 
of disease discovered after death fully verified this their unanimous 
opinion. 

• L 

Having now disposed of your correspondent’s statements, I clainT 

the right to hold np his conduct to public scorn { and to question his 
pretensions to become the censor of others. 

Sir* this our* Arbiter Morum,’ Secundus, this would be Janius Alter, 
ere the tomb had been scarcely closed over the remains of an unfortu¬ 
nate young man, takes ujf his open to expose his ‘ errors and excesses 
nay, needless of the pain it must cause^to relatives on the ipot, and 
regardless of the poignancy it must add to the grief of friends* perhaps 
parents, at a distance, this assas§m of the reputations ofr the livings this 
insulter of thadead, with honey, on -his lips aqd venom on his tongue, 
publishes to the world that Lieutenant G. induced by bft ‘ errors and 
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excesses’ that disease, which led tp his premature death : and all this for 
the sole purpose of grttifyiftg his propensity for evil. 

jtfot contented with calumniating the living, with insulting the dead, 
with wounding the feelings of sorrowing relatives, be, by way of a finish, 
holds up to rit|cuHUigion in the person of its ministers : and such 
Sir, is the mdiwduaPPho has imposed upon me the necessity of defend¬ 
ing myself before the pubhcf and by which public I now leave him to be 
judged. 

Yours obediently, 

A MEMBER OF THE MEDICAL COMMITTEE. 

This is authenticated.—E d. 



ftrgtinental finttHtgcnrc. 


IttOINIBRS. * * 

Lieutenant Boileau is going V> China, for the benefit of his health.— 
Lieutenant J. Anderson is about to be employed ya the construction of 
canals, for irrigation in the Moorshefcbad district. 

— >—9 

CAVALRY. 

2nd Regiment .—C aptain Fitzgerald has obtained two months’ further 
extension of leave in England. * 

7th .—Colonel T. Shubrick is coming to the presidency, and will apply 
for furlough. • 


NATIVE INFANTRY. 

3d Regiment. —This corps will commence its march from Mynpoorie 
to Barrackpore on the 16th proximo. 

4 th. —March from Berhampore to Goruckpore when relieved by the 
65th regiment. 

7th. —Will march from Almorah to Cawnpore when relieved by the 
61st regiment. 

8th .—Commence the march from Nusseerabad to Bareilly on- the 1st 
November. * * 

10/4.—Lieutenant Ramsay is to rejoin, and to officiate as interpreter. 
and quarter-master, during the absence of lieutenant Grange. 

11/4.—Major Benson has obtained three months’ -further extension of 
leave in England.—The corps march from Goruckpore to Saugor when * 
relieved by the 4th regiment. v 

12/4.—Lieutenant J. R. Abbot is doiftg duty with, the Arracan loca^ 
Battalion. 

14/4.—Captain A. Wilson intends to apply for furlough, via 
Bombay. \ * 

15/4.—lieutenant ^pbbins has leave to the Cape for two years, for 
the benefit of his • health.—Lieutenant T. Smith has gone home on 
medical certificate. * 

23rd. —The corps will march out of Neemuch towards Agra, on the 
15th proximo. * 

25/4.—This corps will march from iMirzapore towards Saugor when- 
relieved by a wing of the 68th regiment. • 

27/4—Ensign C. Scott has been appointed to do duty with the Assam 
light infantry. 

28/4.—From Neemuch to Mynpoorie, when relieved by the 3Ath 
regiment. 

30/4.—From Meerut to Neemuch, 16th October, 1837. ± • 

32 d.—From Allyghiir to Dacca, 9th October, 1837, to be relieved J>y 
a wing<*from Meerut. 

35/4.—From Lucknow to Kurnaul, 1st February, 1838. 

36/4.—From Agra to Jumaulpore, 16th October, 1837- 
40/4.—Captain J. CJpudor has been appointed deputy assistant com¬ 
missary general qf the first class. 

4lst.—From Barrackpore to Benares, 16th November, 1837. 

44/4.—Captain Pemberton haw been appointed to jfroceed on a mis¬ 
sion to Bootan and eventually to Thibet.—From Mhow right wing to 
Etaw&h left wing to Banda, when relieved by th% 72d Regiment. * 

46/4.—Lieutenant Grimes is going home on fuAough.' 

50/4.—From Dacca to Mirzapore, when relwea by the 32d ditto.— 
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Captain €. J. Lewis has been appointed assistant commissary general of 
the first class. | 

51s/.—Majcfr Trelawny has obtained flwo months' extension of fur¬ 
lough in England. 

53rd.—Captain Bapett Jlas resigned his situation in the Com¬ 
missariat.—Lieutenant E. 8 . Capri is going home for one year.—Lieu- , 
tenant Windsor is about to prowed to Europe.—Ensign Lloyd is 
going home on medical certificate.—Lieut. J. Hunter is acting adjutant 
of the right wing, and not Lieut. Tylee, as erroneously stated lgst month. 
The latter officer is acting adjutant of the left wing.—Lieut, and Adjt. 
E. Talbot is absent on leave. 

'^5’ilh .—Captain 11. R. Osborn has been appointed an assistant com¬ 
missary general of the second class. 

55th. —Lieutenant E. Meade has obtained six months’ extension of 
furlough in England.—Major Qickenson, late commissoner of Arracan, 
has been placed at the disposal of the Commander-in-chief.—Lieutenant 
colonel Watson has gone home on furlough,—The corps moves from 
Chittagong to Lucknow when relieved by the 73d regiment. 

5 6tk —Ensign Blake is appointed to command the escort, which is to 
accompany the mission about to proceed to Thibet..—Captain Bamfield is 
to act as interpreter and quarter-master, during the absence^of lieutenant 
Yourfger. 

, 5 7th. —Captain Herring is coming to the presidency, and will apply 

for furlough.—The corps moves from Benares to Sultanpore, Oucle, 
when relieved by the 45 st regiment. 

' 58/A.—Lieutenant Carnegy is going home on furlough.—Captain-Orr 

is coming to the presidency, and wilf apply for furlough.—The corps 
moves from Jumaplpore to BarrSckpore when relieved by the 23th refgi- 
ment. - : 

6ls/.—Lieutenant J. Skinner has been appointed a deprffy assistant 
commissary general of t'ue/iecond class.—The corps'moves from’ "Kur- 
naul to Almorah on the 1st December. r 

62nd.—Lieutenant C.t£. Grant is returning to Endia overland.— 
The promotion of major Watkins fo lieutenant colonel gives brevet 
major R. Becher the majority, brevet captain F. V. McGrath a com¬ 
pany, and ensign Brewster a lieutenancy. 

63d.—From Sultanpore to Mhtw, when relieved by the 57th regi¬ 
ment. 

64/A.—From Saugor to Allyghur, ditto ditto, by the 25th regiment. 

65/A.—From Allahabad to Berhampore, 16th October, 1837. 
t ^fi/A.—Captain M. G. White is about to proceed to England, via 
Egypt. t 

, 67/A.—Major 'William Grant, commanding in Arracan, died in Cal¬ 
cutta, on the 3rd of August.—This casualty gives a step to captain 
Lawrence, lieutenant Thomson, and ensign RaikeB. * 

68/A.—This corps will move from Mhow to Allahabad, 16th October, 
1837. 

71 s/.—From Cawnpore to Neemuch, l6tb October, 1837.—Lieutenant 
C. C. J. Scott, of the 32nd, is acting as interpreter atyl quarter-master 
of this corps. 

72nd.—Lieutenant H. H. Lloyd, anckaurgeon Baillie intend to apply 
for furlough, via Bombay.—The corps moves from Saugor to Mhow on 
'•the 23d proximo. c v • 

73rd.—Ensigh G. L Holmes, and J. C. Haughton have been appoint¬ 

ed to do duty with this ccfcps.—The corps will .move from Barrackpore 

Chittagpng, or. the 16th October. 1837- 
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GENERAL ORDERS*BY GOVERNMENT.^ 

promotion!. • * 

1th Aug. Infantry, major J. Watkins to he lieutenant-colonel, from thetith 
July IflJT, sice lieutenant colonel O. Dowle deceased. 

Aid N t- Captffin and brevet major R. Becherto he major, lieutenant, and brevet 
captain, f. V. McGrath ter he captain of a company, and ensign 0. E. Brewster to be 
lieutenant.from the »Hh July, IBS?, in succession to major J. Watkins promoted. 

filtb N. I.— Captain H Eiawrenre to be major, lieutenant, W. B. Thomson to be 4 
rnptaia of a com pan y, and ensign C. D. N. Raikes to be lieutenant, from the Bd 
August, 1837, in succession to rn'iior W. Grant deceased. 

nth Avg —Assistant surgeon, W. Bell to be surgeon, trice surgeon, J. Toiler 
dereased, with rank from the 18th July, 1887, vice surgeon, D Renton deceased. * , 
Assistant surgeon, i. Greig to be surgeon, vice suifcenn, J. J. Paterson deceased, 
with rank from the 80tb July 1887, vice surgeon, W P. Mnston deceased, 

APPOINTMENTS. 


Slut July -Medical Department.—Assistant surgeon W. Stevenson, senior, *ebe 
surgeon, from the 80th >uly .887, vii e surgeon W. Pitt Mustou deceased. 

3>*t July. Surgeon J. Grant io be apothecary to the Bust India company, vice 
surgeon W- P Mnston deceased. 

Surgeon A. R. Jack yin,.medical department, to officiate as apothecary to the Easts 
India Company, during the absence of surgeon Grant, or until further orders 

1th Aug.— Captain R.B Pemberton, of tbe SStb native infantry, now on special duty 
at the pi esldency, has been appqmted to proceed oq u mission, to Bnotau and even* 
tually to Thibet. 

Assistant surgeon W. Griffith, of the establishment of Fort 8ain#Ge<frea, Is appoint¬ 
ed to proceed on medical charge of the mission. * 

Ensign Blake, of tbe 56th native infantry, to command the escort of the mission, 

8 */ August. Surgeon J. Mollis, medical department, now'officiating superintend, 
ing surgeon, to he a superintending surgeon on Tbe establishment, from the ISth July 
1837, vue Benton deceased. * 


•r Surgeon A. Halliday, medical department, presidency surgeon, to officiate aa 
superintending surgeon, during tbe period Mr. Smith may be employed in the 
medical board, or until further ordi r». * 


FURLOUGH TO EUROPE. * 

1st Ju'y - Lieutenant Wiiliafli Atrnegy, of the AS<h native iyftntry, is permitted 
to proceed to Europe on fur'Augh, on medical certificate. 

Of A August.\ - • Assists nt Surgeon H. M. TweddsSI, of the medical department, is 
permitted to vroreed to Europe on furlough, on medical certificate. 

6tA Aug Lieutenant E. s, Capet, of the bSd native infantry, having returned 
from Cey lon, tbe general order of the 7th instant, commuting his previous leava to 
tb it island to a furlough to Europe, is hereby canceled, and that officer tras leave to 
proceed to Europe for one year without pay, iroro tbe date of sailing of the ship on 
whirh he may embark 

tut Aug.— Lieutenant'Colonel S. Watson, oftbe 35th native infantry, is permitted 
to proceed to Europe on furlough, on medical certificate- 

nth Aug. Lieutenant H. S Grimes of the 46 tb native infhutry, and lienteannt C 
Windsor, «fthe 63d native infantry «n account of private affairs. 

Ensign W. L*oyd. of the 63d native infantry, and assistant surgeon A. Crigbton, 
M. D , of the medical department, on mSEical certificate. • 

The undermentioned officers are permitted to proceed to Europe on furlough. "* 
Lieutenant T. Smith, nfthe 16 th native infantry, on medical certificate* 

Surgeon D- Campbell, of the medical department, on private affairs. 

Tbe leave of uifcenre granted to lieutenant E 8 . Capet, of the M native fnfhntry, 
in general orders of the 7ih April Isst, to proceed to Ceylon on his private affairs, 
is commuted to furlough to Europe for one year, without pay, on the same account. 


RETIRED. 

list Aug .-Captain J. B. WaUon.ofthe invalid establishment, is permitted to retire 
from tbe service of the ESR Indis Cpmpany, on the pension of bis rank, front the 
date of sailing of the chip on which he may embark. ^ * , 

4 TO dTdUTY." 

ai*t July.- Ensign C. Scott, ef the 87th netive infantry, to do dnfip with the frHtn 
light Infantry. This appointment to kAw effect from the Utb Instant, 

II Input. - Lieutenant J, R. Abbot, «Jf the Itth native infantry, to *o duty with 
the Arracan Local Battalion. , \ v 


B 
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EXTRACTS OF LETTERS. 

Th* following par**, ef a military letter from the honourable the Court of Direr, 
tom to the Sottwnr of Bengal, dated the 6th April, lift, are published for the 
information of the Army : * 

? Pare, i .Having‘bad uf der our coniideration the regulation* affecting the 
appointment officer* to established Brigade command*,-we have revolved that 
such Brigadiers of the 1st and 9d classes a* are regimental colonel*, end who have 
■ueceeded to the benefit* of the Off-recktming Fund '(hall be required to vacate 
their respective commend* after having held the appointment of brigadier for five 
jrdar* : this regulation however' to be subject to the same modification a* the 
appointment of general officer* t&he'gtaff, via. that if rm any particular occasion 
vou shouldd'e ot opinion that the continued service of any brigadier is indispensable 
to the. public interests, you may continue him in the command until our decision on 
hie ease shall be made known to you. Upon every such occasion you will furnish 
us with the requisite information,’ with (he least practicable delap. 

I. This regulation is not to be applied retrospectively to tbe period which briga¬ 
diers may have served as such prior to its announcement in General Orders, but we 
Vi are of opinion that for every two years which they may then have served as briga¬ 
dier* they should be considered as having served one year towards tba comple¬ 
tion of their tonr under the new regulation.* 


GENERAL ORDERS BY THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 


V 

APPOINTMENTS. 

TMA Jiffy. - 7lstN. I---Lieutenant C. C. J. Scott, of the Md native infantry, to 
art a* interpreter and quartermaster. 

Lieutenant R. Ramsay, loth native infantry, acting interpreter and quarter master 
( ,to the rist native infantry, is directed to join his own corps. r 

REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 

4fA jfugtMf.—-1st Lieutenant H- M. Lawrence is removed from the Sd company Mb 
battalion ofartitiePy to the 3d troop Sd brigade horse artillery. 

Sd r Lieu tenant J. Rogers ia removed from the 3d troop sd brigade to tbe Sd com¬ 
pany Stb battalion of artillery. 

Ensign M E. SherwiM is removed from the Sltb to the 69th native infantry, as 
junior of his rank, at bis own nqueK. 

J. Jordan, nf-lsicinn, is removed from the 9th to the 6th light cavalry for the pur¬ 
pose of being aiwointed trumpet major of the latter corps. v. 

8th August.. •• Surgeon E. T. Harpur, on furlough, froip the Mtb to the 43d native 
infantry. h 

Surgeon J. Colvin, MK 1 D mew promotion) to tbe 99th native Infantry, 

9fA Asgutt.- - -Ensign Robert Faithtull Fanswbaw* is, at his own request, removed 
from the right wing ^European regiment to the iKih Native infantry at Benares. 

CO#RT "MARTIAL. ,. 

Head-tfuar ten. Ufmfa, Iltfc August.-At e general court martial assembled at 
Cawupore, on Wednesday thq&tb July 1837, ensign J. Barrett, of the 69th native 
infantry, vs* arraigned on the following charge :« 

‘I charge ensign J. Barrett, oP tbe 46th native infantry, with scandalous, infamous, 
behaviour, such a* is> unbecoming the character of an officer and a gentleman, 
ha the following instances s 

* First, in having, at Cawnpore about the month of November, 1836, wilfully 
altered qn item of ho rupee* in an account of the coat of building* house at Agra, 
into thO rupees, with the intent to defraud me of loo rupee*. 

.'Secondly, in having, about the *ame time, submitted to he told repeatedly, that 
he had made incorrect and fresh insertion* in the said account, without having taken 
ppy steps for the viudlcatiou of hi* charac&r. 

‘(Signe/I) Ximn Ciirnu. 

Captain, AMh regiment N. I. 

* Seetnpore, ltth June, 1837. ’ t 

* Finding.*— ‘ The court, on the evidence before them,are of opinion as follow* ; 

‘That with-regard to the 1st instance of the charge, the said Ensign J, 

Barrett, of tbe 49th native infantry, did, about the month of November, 1897, wit- 
folly alter an Item of SO rupees, in an account of the cost of building a house at Agra, 
into 1 90 rupee* ; but they consider, that the aforesaid alteration was r theu made to 
correct an erroneous entry in an account, and not with a fraudalent Intention, of 
Which the court fully and honorably acquit him, and further attach no criminality • to 
the Mi, which they find to he proved. > 

* That, wjkh regard to tbe ad laqtsndb of the charge, the court find, that tie mid 
Ensign j. Barrett is guilty. 

*, W4th.rrferenret(p the preamble of the charge, the ,court find, that the said 
Ensign J. BarretMsf ulltj of unofficer-like conduct only, end fully end honourably 
acquit him ofeve^y other Imputation. „ 
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* Sentence.---Tim r.nyrt sentence the |>rLoner Ensign J. Barrett, of the 48ih native 
Infantry, to be reprimanded in each manner u HU Excellency the Commander«in- 
Chief may direct.' * 

Approved by fie commander-liv-chlef S. I. 

8tA Auguit, 1B37- * 0 , 

UUU« BY ni* BXCELLBMCT # THC OOKK4XDKS-VIV-CHISr. 

Ensign Barrett being acquitted of nil dishonorable intention by the rtrdlcl ef (bt 
court ou the firat charge brought against him t>y (jfcptain Campbell, and having been 
found guilty on the second charge, only on n pcmit relative to wbifch '^appears in 
evidence he acted under the advice of * friend and senior officer; the commander. 
in*chlef does uot deem that any further reprimand is necessary than Is conveyed 
by the words of tig sentence of the court. 

The EiiBign is to he released from arrest, and is to return to his duty. 

The commander-in-chief feels it necessary to suy that he greatly condemns the con¬ 
duct of Captain Campbell iu this transaction as developed before the court of inquiry • 
which first investigated the business, and on this trial. 

Captain Campbell had lived with Eusign Barrett a* a friend ;tbey had built a house 
in partnership. In which transaction several thousand rupees bad been disbursed, 
chiefly advanced by the ensign. The ensign had advanced money to the captain on 
several occasions ; yet neither party had kept any tiling like a correct account of 
nnv of these pecuniary transactio s 

The consequence of that omission was, that when the time for settlement between 
the parties came, there were items amounting to betweeu two and three hundred 
rupees, disputed by Captain Campbell,in the account 

On discussions arising about these trifling sums. Captain Campbell, forgetful df 
his former intimacy and connection, and regardless of how entirely he might blight 
the prospects of the ensign in his first step in his profession, accused the ensign of 
intentional fraud ; and of purposely altering an item in bis at onunt book, in order to 
cheat him out of the sum of a hundred rupees, and ho subsequently added to bis^ 
injuries by accusing the ensign of a deficiency of manly spirit and courage. 

The verdict of thirteen of his broihrr officers having * fully and honourably* 
acquitted ensign Barrett of any fraudulent inienti&n ; and having recorded, (bat 
they attached no 1 criminality*' to the fact on which Captain Campbell's charge was 
based, the charge can on y redound to Captain CampnellN discJpdii ; and coupled 
with his addresses in anticipation of the evidence, to the court of inquiry, and* the 
court martial, afford strong testimony ot the evil feeling towards ensign Barrett, by 
which he was actuated. , 

- 9 « 

MISCELLANEOUS. ' 

IMA July —-I Referring to thr general order by the cpniinander-in-chief in the 
East Indies, dated the tth of May last, paragraphs 4 and b, His F^tceileucy n >w makes 
knoyn, that the supreme government has approved of his ''lefinitiou of * well con¬ 
ducted native privates,* and of the arrangements dictated by the said order. 

*. Their Excellencies the cflimftanderh-m-rhief of the Madrgf and Bombay armiea 
will therefore be pleased to fiirect a confonnitv thereto. 

8. They will also direct, that when any soldier#* deprived of his additional pay 
by the sentence of a regimental court martial, the p roceedings of such court shall 
be sent to their head quarters, fur their approbation. ( 


MADRAS. 

GENERAL ORDERS^ BY GOVERNMENT, 


, PROMOTIONS. 

July, 19 th N* I.—Senior lieutenant (brevet captain) F. L. Nicolay to be captain, 
and lieutenant A. K. Gore to take raak from IStb July, 188?. Vice Milnei retired. 

Senior ensign F. F. Warden to be lieutenant, vice Metcalfe deceased; date of 
commission 16th January, 1887. 

Senior ensign J. Stewart to bo lieutenant, vice Swaine deceased ; date of com¬ 
mission lpth December, 1888b ^ 

98 tA July, Lqft tFing Madrat European regiment. —EhsigriTJ. M. Waihouse to Jie lieu¬ 
tenant. vice Hamiltua deceased ; dale of comicisiion Itu July, 1887. • 

4tA Augu*t.—~i'id AT. I.---Senior ensign T. P. Moore to be lieutenant; vice Atherton 
decerned}-dnte of commission 1 st August, 1887- , 

, 8tA jfnfis-btAJF. /.--Senior lieutenant (brevet captain)j. Robertson to be captain, 
and senior ensign M, Wood to be lieutenant; vice Loqgworth, decstosed, date of com - 
mission 8d August, 1887. » 
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APPOINTMENTS. 


The pitmor in council bu been pleased, la the political department, under date 
the 14th July, to appoint captain'C. M. Maclean, of the 48d native Infantry, to 
acta* reilHeid at Tanjore, Airing the absence of lieutenant colonel Maclean. 

2%th JO!?.•••At the recommendation of*his excellency the commander.in-chief, 
captain W. Jastice. of the 5th native Infantry, to be aide-de-camp to the commauder- 
in chief from the tilth instant $ vice Conway proceeded to Eorope. 
let A IF. i---> Lieutenant (brevet captain) R. Lambert to be quarter master and 


interpreter. . 

nth dttEMff.v-fiaptain 6. Hu Bon, of the 92d native Infantry, to be assistant 
ljutant general to the Hyderabaa subsidiary force, vice Jastice. 


adjutant general 


MOVEMENT. 

£ "* I" 

11(4 dufiut.-.-Hii Majesty’s Odd regiment, uow in fort St. George, wifi, on the 
c arrival of bis M^Justy’s 4 th regiment, march to Arnee and be there stationed. 

a , ... 

FURLOUGH TO EUROPE- 

Htd 4 fM(.»Cartet R. Pollock of the Stb L. C is permitted to return to Europe 
on sick certificate. 

Sd Lieuts J. Inverarity and*C. M. Elliot of the corps of engineers. 

Ensigu H. Birley of the 15th N. I. is permitted to return to Europe on sick cer¬ 
tificate. , 

nth Aug .-—Lieutenant J- S. Cotton, of the Kh L. C., ,is permitted to return to 
Europe on sich certificate. 

Major W. H, Smith, of the 15th N I-, is permitted to return to Europe on furlough 
for three years. 


• EXTRACTS PROM LETTERS- • 

The following extract from a letter from the honorable the Court of Directors in 
the inklitsry department, dated the 85th April, 1837, is published for the information 
of the Army. 

We have pernlttmcl the following officers to retire from the service, their vacan¬ 
cies having effect from the dates specified ; viz. 

Captain John Milnes.from the 18th July, 1388. 

Lieutenant jEneas Macqueen, from the nth April, 1835. 

Surgeon John Lamb, u. n. frign thd-Sid February, 1837. 

Assistant sufgtfou Buchan warrant write from the 85tl> February, 1831. 


4 MISCELLANEOUS. 

The governor In eoundA, under instructions from the honorable the Court of Dircc. 
tors and Vn assimilation to the practice in Bengal, is pleased to declare that briga¬ 
diers at this presidency, when in the field, shalrnot, in future, he supplied with 
official camp equipage from the public stores, nor be Atitlsd to lascafs from'the 
public establishments, nor to monejkallowance in lieu. * 


^GENERAL ORDERS §Y THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


COURIS MARTIAL. 

fligsd Quar/cri: Choultry Plain, >8(4 July 1887.—The following extracts from the 
confirmed proceedings of an European general court martial, boiden at Cauinanore,«» 
tWb ttndday of June, in the year of Our Loid 1837, by virtue of* warrant froth 
Hi) Excellency lieutenant general Sir Peregrine Maitland, K. C. B- commander-la- 
chusf, are published to the army. 

Lieutenant O- D. Stokes, of the 4th native infantry, pfheed in arrest, liy order of 
ensign W. L. Seppings of the same regiment. 

Charge —For wilful murder, iu having at Poona, on ihe 1 itb of M**y, 1837, feloni¬ 
ously, and of bis malice aforethought, struck with a swogd, on the left side of the 
neck, Paupiah, in the same regiment, aud thereby inflicted a mortal wound, wberpef 
he, the said Pauplab, died at the same place on the same day. 

The above being within the provisions of the fourth article of the twenty-first 
section of the Articles of War. 

Cannanore, BtA June. 188L * 

Finding on the f’Aarge. — ^Thst the prisoner id guilty of on much of the charge as 
amounts to Manslaughter. a 

Sentence.—The court having found the prisoner guilty to the extent above stated, 
doth sentence him, \J)C said lieutenant O, D. Stokes, of the 4th native infantry, to be 
imprisoned for the space of two years and six ntbnths in auch place and commencing 
from such trine at Ms Bxc elleecy the commander-in-chief may be pleased indirect. 
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Confirmed..-—The officer commanding the province* of Malabar and Canara will, on 
receipt of this order, give' direction* for forwarding the prisoner, under proper 
escort, to the jail of Madras, and the periml of imprisonment will be calculated from 
the date of hi* reception there. ' 

• (Signed, H Maitland, Unit. Gtnl 
and i ommander-tn chit/. 

Madras, the IStA if July, 1837. m 

4 VbthJuly 837.---The following extractAfrom the confirmed proceeding* of an 
European general court martial, hotdeii at CAnnannre on tbeattd Jbme, 1837, and 
continued by adjournment, by virtue of a warraiu from Hi* Excellency lieutenant 
general Sir Peregrine Maitland, a. c. CnmmaJder-Lwchief, are published to the 
army * e 

Lieutenant S. J Carter, of the 2d native infantry, placed in arrest by my order. 

Charge For conduct to the prejudice of good order and military discipline, and 
unbecoming the rRirarter of an offii er mid a gentleman, in ibe foil awing instances. 

Fir it instance —In having at 9edasheghur, on the 6th April, 1837, wffen in command 
of a detachment ot the‘id native infantry, commenced a course of hard drinking, 
continuing the same until the 17th of the tame month, *o a* to render himself fre¬ 
quently quite senseless, and altogether unfit for duty. i 

■Second instance ■••In having, at the Mine place, on the day last mentioned, appear* 
ed at the drill of the detachment under bis command, in a disgraceful state of 
Intoxication. 

Thiid instance. .--In bavin?, at the same time and pda e, struck several of the men 
of the deta> hinent with the back of bis sword, and seized other* by the throat. 

Fourth instance. - In having, at the same place, on the following day, abused, in 
gross and indecent language, suiiudar Sdhdejee Row of the same regiment, then in 
attendance at his quarters. 

• The above being in breach of the articles of war. 

Camp Buntwall, 13th May, 1837. 

The court having ino-t maturely weighed and considered the whole of the evidence 
adduced in support of the prosecution on the charges, as welt as what the prisoner, 
lieutenant S. J CarfSr. of the fid native infantry, has urged in his defence and ttio* 
evidence in support thereof, is of opinion : 

Finding on the fir-t instance of the charge That the prisoner is guilty of this 
instant e of charge with the exception of the words ‘so as to render himself quite 
senseless.’ . 

Finding on the second instance qf the charge.—' That the prisoners guilty of this 
instance of the charge. 

Finding on the third instance if the charge.—-That the prisoner is not guilty of 

this instance of Hie charge- ) a 

Finding on the fourth instance of the charge- —-Tnatthe prisonerfl%uilty of this, 
.instance of ihe rharge with the exception of the word ‘ indeci nt.’ 

^ .Vcnfeticc--—The court having found the prisoner gunty to the extent above stated, 
doth sentence him the said lieuteuaut S. J. Carter, of the 2d native infantry, to be 
cashiered. - • 


Madras. Fnly 76 , 1837. 
1. J. Can 


Approved. '* 

(Signed) P. Maitland, Lieut deni. 

andd omtnander-in*Chigf. 


Mr. 8. J. Carter is to be struck uffthe strengtWh'f the Army from the date of the 
publication of this order at Caunattore. 

- it 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

id August. His Excellency the Commaiider-in-e'jirf notifies the Right Honorable 
tbe Governor General of India in Council has been p eased on a reference, to deter¬ 
mine lhai sepoys received from provincial corps into regiments of the line, at the 
time when volunteers were required to complete the ranks of the regular aymy, 
shall be allowed to reckon the period passed by them in their former corps. In 
estah'isliing their claim to the increased rates of pay authorized by Government 
General Orders of the ITth of April last; and likewise that his lordship in council 
has seen fit to extend the same indulgence to th6 sepoys who were transferred from 
the fid Nuiseree battalion iulo regitnentrof tbe line, when that corps was disbanded. 


BOMBAY. 


GENERAL ORDERS BY GOVERNMENT. 


PROMOTIONS- , 

W)th July.—Notice infantry.— -Senior Maj« F. Hlches, to be lieutenant colonel, 
vice Campbell deceased.--Dale of rank, 28 d April, 1637. 

4tA Native Infantry -—Captain W. flpratt to he major, lieutenant tbrevet captain i 
G. J- Jameson to he captain, KndeitfignC- W- Brother to be lieutenant, In succes¬ 
sion to Hicket promoted. Date of rankfiBrd April. 1837. • 
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MILITARY BIRTHS 


nth July .—Ilthnative infantry.-ensign W. Brrfwn to he lieutenant, vice White* 
head deceased—Datad of rank, 90th June. 1897. 

MA jiu/r*tt,—ard native infantry ---lieutenant C Bordwood, to be captain vice 
Payne, December. | 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Hth July, —i/t L. Lieutenant H. Spottlswoodu to be adjutant, vice Tweedale 

resigned tbesitaatiou—-Date of appointment Slat June, 1897. 

6th July •••Lieut, and brevet rn plain Scobie, sub-assistant commissary general ia 
appointed dgpury aaaiatant, to complete the eatabliahment of the commisaariat de¬ 
partment. from the Slat ultimo. • 


* FURLOUGH TO EUROPE 

, lot* July .-Second lieutenant J. Po winger of the regiment of artillery, isallow- 
•ed a furlough to Europe for the benefit of his health. 

Brevet colonel P. Lodwick of the 80th native infantry ia allowed a furlough to 
Europe for three yeara for the benefit of bis health. 

71* July.—-The general nrder dated 19th ultimo, granting a furlough to Europe 
fbrone year to captain K. Mignan, of the right wing of the European regiment, on 
urgent private affairs, is cancelled ; and that officer is allowed a furlough to Europe 
for three years agreeably to the regulations. 

Augusts. -.10th native infantry. Lieuteiymt A Robertson on medical certificate. 


INVALIDED. 

Slit July."-Captain W. Keys, «f the IMh native infantry, having produced the pre¬ 
scribed certificate of his incapacity to jierforin the active duties of his profession, is 
et his own request transferred to the invalid establishment- • ■ 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

SLf July.-— T^e right honorable the governor in council is pleased to publish the 
following extract: 

We have accepted the resignation of lieutenant Edward Marsh of your establish¬ 
ment, this vacancy has effect from the 83rd February, 1837. 

*. • * - 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

181* July.-—The right Honorable the Governor in Council is pleased to announce 
that it be distinctly ui*lersiood by all parties concerned, that the privilege of making 
remittances tn Europe through the honorable company's Treasury is intended as a 
boon to dhable the soldier to appropriate a portion of his pay abroad for the use of 
bis family at home, aqd that ail remittances so mffde*nre to be regulated strictly 
with reference to this principle , and that the aggregate amount oi a yVdier’s net 
pay for the period embraced a remittance roll shall be the maximuug amount re 
mlttance by such roll. 

» _ 

MILITARY BIRTlfs, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


May 17, 
June 19, 


July 7, 
10 , 
1 *. 

16 , 

IA. 

**» 


II, 


81 . 

89 . 

«, 


Vizagapalam, wife of assistant apothecary G. W. Steele, of a son. 
Moulinein, lady of colonel Thomas Reed, commanding his Majesty’s 89d 
regiment, of a son. % 

Jaulna, lady of George S. Cotter, Esq. of the Madras burse artillery, of 
a son. 

Bellary, lady of assistant surgeon W. Butler, of a daughter. 
Aurangabad, lady of Capt. C. Ager, of a daughter. * 

Honour, lady of Brevet Captain W. H. Budd, of a son 
Arcot, lady of Captain Henry Cnningham, of the 4th Madras light caval¬ 
ry, of a son. 

Simla, lady of Captain G. St. P. Lawrence, 9d light cavalry, of a sou. 
Arcot, lady of G. Knox, Esq. Surg. 4th L. C. of a sou. 

Beawr, lady of Captain Bartleman, 9d in cdlhmaod Mhairwarrab Local 
Battalion, of a daughter. 

Aumanore, lady of Lieut. Wood, 4th Regiment Native Inf. of a son. 
Mussooree, lady of G. Playfair, Esq. Superintending Surgeon, of a 
daughter. 

Waltair, lady of Captain C-1. Liar Bet, of a son 

Daren, lady of Lieut. H. Becber, of the 30th Regt. N, I. of a son. 

Madral, Ipcfy of Lieptenauf Colonel Cad el), of a daughter. 
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July **, Agn, lady of Interpreter and Quarter Master Gerrard, European Regi¬ 
ment, of a daughter. 

W, Bennre*,\uAv of Captain H. Clayton, 41b L. C-, of a daughter 
Aug. I, Rnmnui, wife ot George Ring*Esq. Lieut. H».M.’s lath L. I., of a aon. 

S, Fort St George, Mail ran. lady of Captain Jimei Alexander, pf a aon. 

4, 'era, lady of Captain C. Jordfcn, European vaeiment, of * aon. 
ft, Neemucli, Indv of Captain Rutherford, ntbHl-, of a aon. 

ft, Agra, lady of Major J. Herring, commanilin^the 37th Regt N. I., of a 
daughter t 

ft, Chiimurnh, wife of Mr Alexander Deffegrady, or Hi* "Majesty's 9th 
Regiment, Hospital, of a still-born rtbild 
7, Calcutta, larfy of Mqjor frrine, C. B.,lEngineer*, of a da«ghter. 

7, Cawnpnre, lady of Lieutenant Charles Carter, H. M *a ifltn Foot, of a 
daughter. 

ft, Ellirhuoor. lady of A. Walker, M. D., Bombay Establishment, of a son* 

10, Cbittngnng, lady of T. W. Burt, Esq. Civil Assistant Surgeon, of a 
daughter. 

VO, Calcutta. Indy of Capt. W N Forbes, of a aon. • 

93, Purulia. Indv of Lieut. J. C. Hnnnyut->n. 2ttb Regt- N. 1. of a son. 

99, Alipoor, lady of Captain N Cumberlege, commanding Calcutta Native 
Militia, of a daughter. 

94, fftlipoor. lady of Captain G T. Marshall, Examiner in tka College of 

Fort-William, of a daughter. * 

MARRIAGES. 

July lft, Christ Church, Fliutlegurh.-thy the Rev. Mr Ewing, A. B., Quarter 
Master Sergeant G. W Shaw, 30tb N. 1.. to Mrs. Mountsteven 
17, Madras nt the Cathedral, by the Rev. J. Tucker, J. G. Turnbull, Eaq. 
Madras Civil Serviie, to Caroline Charlotte, second daughter f Lieut. 
General Sir Peregrine and Lady Sarah Maitland 
19, Madras Cathedral, i>y th«- Rev. G. Trevor, J. S, Freshfield. Esq. 1st 
Regt. ' *C., son of J. W, I reshfield, Esq M-P>, to Elizabeth, daughter 
of J. Scott, E»q., Forfar, North Britnin. 

77, Auriinpabad, by brigadier Roberts, C B , Commanding the N. P., Cnpt. 
j nines Johnston, commanding 1st Regiment Nizam’s Infantry, to Emma, 
youngest daughter of the late Francis Thomson, Esq, 

97, Snngong Factory, Tirhoot, by the Rev. H Beddy, C*C. Russel, Esq., of 
Lollsiria Factory, to Eliza Finch, eldest daughter of the late Lieuten¬ 
ant Henry Finch, 'ate of the 18th Regiment B-N. I 
Aag l, Cnlrnita, at the Cnthedral, by the Rev. T. Robertson, Lieut. G. B. 

Stevens, of the M N- I., to Franc A, fnuath daughter of the late J. H. 
Morrell, F.sq. Indigo Planter. $ 

9 , Cah nttp. at the Scotch Kirk, liy the Rev. J. Charles, Captain Robert 
McNBrr, 73d Regiment N. I., to Harriet Caroline, the second daughter 
oftbe late Captain Gurstiu. of His Majesty’s 8Stb a Kegiment. 

5, Meerut, by the Rev. J. C. Proby, George Hm^iolt, Esq., H. M- 16th 

Lancers, to Miss Ford. » 

4, Cathedral, Robert J»mes Louis Franrls, Esq. eldest son of the late 
Lieutenant Colonel Robert Fiancis, to Emelin Angelina Gomes, third 
%daug hter of C H. Gomes. Esq. late^if Calcutta. 

7, Midnapnre, by the Venerable the Archdeacon, at the residence ofA.F. 
Donnelly, Esq . Lieut E T Spry, interpreter and quarter master 94th 
Regt- B. N. I , to Harriet Augusta Hayes, eldest daughter of the late 
Thomas Monseli, Esq. B. C. ft- a 

91, The old Cliuri h, Calcuttn, by the Venerable Archdeacon Dealtry, Cap¬ 
tain H M Lawrence, Bengal Artillery,to HonoAs, youngest daughter 
of the Rev. George Marshall, of Camdonagh EnnUbowen, Ireland. 
j«, Mnngbyr, by the uev. w. Moore, R F. Fnnsliawe, Esq,, H> C. European 
t Regiment, to Pamela Eliza, eldest daughter of the late Lieut Genl. 
Boyd, of the Bombay Army. 

DEATHS.* 

March 90, Spain, in consequence of a severe wound in the head, hiestndift 
Charles M. Nuitmi, third son ot W. P. Muston, Eaq..‘of the H. C. 
Medical Service in the 9ist year. 

SI, Edinburgh, Lieutenant JEneas Marqueen, late of the 49th Madras Native 
Infantry, ton of the late Donald Marqueen, nf Corrybrough, Esq. N. B. 
May 14, Sea, on board th - Larkins, Lieutenant Gillanders. 

June SO, Lieutenant C. I'. Whitehead, 19th Regiment Native Infantry, aged 99 
years, much regretted 0 

SO, Agra, lately. Col. Tucker, Brigadier commanding the Hyderabad divi¬ 
sion of the Nizmn’s Army. 

July 9, Bellary, Margaret Mary Middletoa, wife of Paymaster F. Dlc^pen, of 
H. M. 41st Regiment. .t ft 

14, Kamptee, Lieut. T. Hamilton, nf the left wing, Madras European 
Regiment. t , 

lft, Cuddalore. Harriet Maria, the beloved child of Lieutenant Brice, Hone 
Artillery, aged ip months and twenty-six days. * 
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MILITARY DEATHS 


July 


18 , 

I#. 

to,. 

*8. 

< 

94 . 

* 4 , 

* 6 , 

97 , 

97 , 

* 8 , 

98 , 


Bombay Native In 

Assistant ft. 


1 

A Jj. 


A»g 


I. 

>, 

I, 

I. 

8, 


6 , 


9, 


10, 

H. 


90, 


Dee**, Lieutenant A. H William*, 18th Regiment 
fanlry, deeply regretted uy his brother officer*. 

Mnzsgong, Arnold Milne Uji, the infant son of 
Hnmghes, a gen 8ye>rs an Ae days. , 

Cawnpore, Mart Atm Jones. Ae be nved daughter of Magazine Serjt. 
*TWer, ngedffiAears, I month*, and v day*. Af%« on the same day, 
A«*r. SeritBppilerton of the 7i*tN. I. 

Surat Clara Caroline, the influl daughter of Lieut. Frederick Mayor, 
Alb ftnyt. N- I- 

Village of Walliapurry near Salem, from cholera Adel Caroline, 
daughter of Captnli^Hcnry Bevan, 97th Regiment Native Infantry, 

, aged 18 month*. * 

Salem, from cholera, Rmma R ten, aged S year* and 11 months, and Julia 
Anna, aged 9 years nnd *1 month*, daughter* of Captain Sevan 
Lucknow, Lieut C"l D. Dowie. commanding Slid Kegftnent N. I., deeply 
lamented by hi* brother officers 

Tanjore, Mrs A Snugg. the beloved wife of Mr Assistant Apnfliquiry 
J G. Snugg,aged SB years, leaving a disco.molafe husband ami f«#r 
children to bemoan tlieir loss. \ 

Salem, cholera. Mary Ann, the beloved wife of Captain Bevan, aged 56 
year*, being the fourth victim in his fami.'y to that dregful disease, 
fill the short space ot three days. • 

Snah Bagh. Abm^'abad, in the 34th year of hi* age, Captain Rene 
Pnyne, ad Regiment B N. I. Assistant Commissary General N I>. 
A after a painful illness which he bore wth ilie greatest fortitude. 
Cawnpore, Bliza Belvedere, tlA) Indy of George Lai kins, Kiq., Horse 
Artillerv. 

Cotaha, Mrs.’Muller, the wife of Brevet Capt. Muller, of H. M.6th Regt. 
of Foot, deeply lamented. 

Benares Wi I in in Stopford, infant ion of Lieutenant and Mr*. Hore, 
18th Regt. N I. aged 6 months nod 94 days ^ 

Madras, Lieutenant F.. Atherton of the "9d Regiment N. I- 
Colaba, Mr James Frederick Hall bub*coudu< tor of ordnance, aged 98 
year*. i 

Cjowalparo, Assam Diana Mary, the daughter of Captain Alexander 
Davidson, aged 3 years 

CaSnipotre. Mary tbe infant daughter of Captain and Mr* Veysie, 7th 
I ight Cavalry, aged 8 months 

Calcutta, Major William Grant late of thetvtih Regiment Native In¬ 
fantry nml commanding in Arrncan In the death of Major Grant, 
the service lias lost a soldier of high char >rter, and those who knew 
brim, a most esteemed anil valued friend. « 

Goruckpoor, of cholera. Master Joseph 3 t, youn^st son of aerjeant 
major J. and Mrs. T. Saint, llth Regiment native iulantry, aged 6 
years, Srmonths, and 6dnvs 

Shahjehanirre, of an attack of cholera. Lieutenant Henry Montagu 
Borwell, 69tli Regiment Native Infanjpj second son of E. R. Barwell, 
Esq of Ahe Honorable Company’s rivtl service aged vfi yea^.nnd 18 
days, A young man ni the highest character and promisel^niversally 
anil deeply lamented. * * 

Cawnpore, the Infant daughter of Lieutenant Charles Carter, Hi* M. a 
16th Foot * 

Akyab, in Arra<an, of remittent fever. Ensign C. L N-Raikes, 67th 
Regt aged 19 yeart|, greatly regretted by hi* brother officer*. 

Vepery, of Cholera,aged 6 years, Alexander Lorain, eldest son of Sur¬ 
geon J L. Geddes, Artillery. 

On the River, near Sultanpore. Benares, John Charles, the infant son of 
Captain and Mrs. Buttanshaw, 7tb Regt. N- I , aged 4 months and, 
Vi days. 

On board the Adelaide, Saugor Roads, Dr A. Crigbton, Assistant Surgeon 
6th Light Cavalry, agen da yeag*. 










